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F we want to understand the 

history of the Norman Conquest, 
the Reformation, the French Re- 
volution, or any other great crisis 
in the political, religious, and social 
state of the world, we know that 
we must study the history of the 
times immediately preceding those 
momentous changes. Nor shall we 
ever understand the real character 
of a great philosophical crisis unless 
we have made ourselves thoroughly 
familiar with its antecedents. With- 
out going so far as Hegel, who saw 
in the whole history of philosophy 
an unbroken dialectic evolution, it 
is easy to see that there certainly is 
a greater continuity in the history 
of philosophic thought than in the 
history of politics, and it therefore 
seemed to me essential to dwell in 
my first Lecture on the exact stage 
which the philosophical struggle of 
our century had reached before Mr. 
Darwin's publications appeared, in 
order to enable us to appreciate 
fully his historical position, not 
only as an eminent physiologist, 
but as the restorer of that great 
empire in the world of thought 
which claims as its founders the 
glorious names of Locke and Hume. 
It might indeed be said of Mr. 
Darwin what was once said of the 
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restorer of another empire, ‘ Il n’est 
pas parvenu, il est arrivé.’ The 
philosophical empire of Locke and 
Hume had fallen under the blows 
of Kant’s Criticism of Pure Reason. 
But the successors of Kant—Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel—disregarding 
the checks by which Kant had so 
carefully defined the legitimate ex- 
ercise of the rights of Pure Reason, 
indulged in such flights of tran- 
scendent fancy, that a reaction be- 
came inevitable. First came the 
violent protest of Schopenhauer, 
and his exhortation to return to the 
old fundamental principles of Kant’s 
philosophy. These, owing to their 
very violence, passed unheeded. 
Then followed a complete disorgani- 
sation of philosophic thought, and 
this led in the end to a desperate 
attempt to restore the old dynasty 
of Locke and Hume. During the 
years immediately preceding the 
publication of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species (1860) and his Descent of 
Man, the old problems which had 
been discussed in the days of Berke- 
ley, Hume, and Kant, turned up 
again in full force. We had to read 
again that sensuous impressions 
were the sole constituent elements 
of the human intellect ; that general 
ideas were all developed sponta- 
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neously from single impressions ; 
that the only difference between 
sensations and ideas was the faint- 
ness of the latter; that what we 
mean by substance is only a collec- 
tion of particular ideas, united by 
imagination, and comprehended 
by a particular name;! and that 
what we are pleased to call our 
mind, is but a delusion, though who 
the deluder is and who the deluded, 
would seem to be a question too 
indiscreet to ask. 

But the principal assault in this 
struggle came from a new quarter. 
It was not to be the old battle 
over again, we were told; but the 
fight was to be carried on with 
modern and irresistible weapons. 
The new philosophy, priding itself, 
as all philosophies have done, on its 
positive character, professed to de- 
spise the endless argumentations of 
the schools, and to appeal for evi- 
dence to matter of fact only. Our 
mind, whether consisting of material 
impressions or intellectual concepts, 
was now to be submitted to the 
dissecting knife and the micro- 
scope. We were shown the nervous 
tubes, afferent and efferent, through 
which the shocks from without pass 
on to the sensitive and motive cells; 
the commissural tubes holding these 
cells together were laid bare before 
us; the exact place in the brain 
was pointed out where the messages 
from without were delivered ; and 
it seemed as if nothing were wanting 
but a more powerful lens to enable 
us to see with our own eyes how, 
in the workshop of the brain, as in 
a photographic apparatus, the pic- 
tures of the senses and the ideas of 
the intellect were being turned out 
in endless variety. 

And this was not all. The old 
stories about the reasoning of ani- 
mals, so powerfully handled in the 
school of Hume, were brought out 
again. Innumerable anecdotes that 
had been told from the time of 
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Aelian to the days of Reimarus, 
were told once more, in order to 
show that the intellect of animals 
did not only match, but that in 
many cases it transcended the 
powers of the human intellect. One 
might have imagined oneself liv- 
ing again in the days of La Mettrie, 
who, after having published his work, 
Man, a Machine, followed it up by 
another work, Brutes, more than 
Machines. It is true there were 
some philosophers who protested 
energetically against reopening that 
question, which had been closed by 
common consent, and which certain- 
ly ought not to have been reopened 
by positive philosophers. For if there 
is a terra incognita which excludes all 
positive knowledge, it is the mind 
of animals. We may imagine any- 
thing we please about the inner life, 
the motives, the foresight, the feel- 
ings and aspirations of animals—we 
can know absolutely nothing. How 
little analogy can help us in inter- 
preting their acts is best proved by 
the fact, that a philosopher like 
Descartes could bring himself to 
consider animals as mere machines, 
while Leibniz was unwilling to 
deny to them the possession of im- 
mortal souls. We need not wonder 
at such discrepancies, considering 
thenature of the evidence. Whatcan 
we know of the inner life of a mol- 
lusc ? We may imagine that it lives 
in total darkness, that it is hardly 
more than a mass of pulp; but we 
may equally well imagine that, being 
free from all the disturbances pro- 
duced by the impressions of the 
senses, and out of the reach of all 
those causes of error to which man 
is liable, it may possess a much truer 
and deeper insight into the essence 
of the Absolute, a much fuller ap- 
prehension of eternal truths than 
the human soul. It may be s0, or 
it may not be so, for there is no 
limit to an anthropomorphic inter- 
pretation of the life of animals. But 
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the tacit understanding, or rather 
the clear compromise, established 
among the philosophers of the last 
century, and declaring the old battle- 
field, on which so much useless ink 
had been shed over the question 
of the intellect of animals, to be for 
ever neutralised, ought hardly to 
have been disturbed, least of all by 
those who profess to trust in nothing 
but positive fact. 

Nor do I think that philosophers 
would have allowed the reopening 
of the flood-gates of animal anthro- 
pomorphism, if it had not been for 
the simultaneous rise of Mr. Dar- 
win’s theories. If it can be proved 
that man derives his origin genea- 
logically, and, in the widest sense 
of the word, historically, from some 
lower animal, it is useless to say 
another word on the mind of man 
being different from the mind of 
animals. The two are identical, 
and no argument would be re- 
quired any longer to support Hume’s 
opinions; they would henceforth 
rest on positive facts. This shows 
the immense importance of Mr. 
Darwin's speculations in solving, 
once for all, by evidence that admits 
of no demurrer, the long-pending 
questions between man and animal, 
and, in its further consequences, 
between mind and matter, between 
spiritualism and materialism, be- 
tween Berkeley and Hume; and it 
shows at the same time that the 
final verdict on his philosophy must 
be signed, not by zoologists and 
physiologists only, but by psycho- 
logists also, nay, it may be, by 
German metaphysicians. 

Few men who are not zoologists 
and physiologists by profession can 
have read Mr. Darwin’s books On 
the Origin of Species and On the 
Descent of Man with deeper interest 
than I have, and with a more in- 
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tense admiration of his original- 
ity, independence, and honesty of 
thought. I know of few books so 
useful to the student of the Science 
of Language, in teaching him the 
true method for discovering simi- 
larity beneath diversity, the general 
behind the individual, the essential 
hidden by the accidental; and help- 
ing him to understand the possibility 
of change by natural means. There 
may be gaps and flaws in the genea- 
logical pedigree of organic life, as 
drawn by Mr. Darwin and his fol- 
lowers ; there may be or there may 
not be a possibility of resisting 
their arguments when, beginning 
with a group of animals, boldly 
called ‘organisms without organs,’ ? 
such as the Bathybius Haeckel, 
they advance step by step to the 
crown and summit of the animal 
kingdom, and to the primus inter 
primates, man. 

This is a point to be settled by 
physiologists; and if Carl Vogt may 
be accepted as their recognised re- 
presentative and spokesman, the 
question would seem to be settled, at 
least so faras the savants of Kurope 
are concerned. ‘No one,’ he says, 
‘at least in Europe, dares any 
longer to maintain the independent 
and complete creation of species.’* 
The reservation, ‘at least in Eu- 
rope,’ is meant, as is well known, 
for Agassiz in America, who still 
holds out, and is bold enough to 
teach, ‘ that the different species of 
the animal kingdom furnish an un- 
expected proof that the whole plan 
of creation was maturely weighed 
and fixed, long before it was carried 
out.’"4 Professor Haeckel, however, 
the fiery apostle of Darwinism in 
Germany, speaks more diffidently 
on the subject. In his last work on 
Kalkschwimme (p. xii.), just pub- 
lished, he writes: ‘The majority, 


Haeckel, Natiirliche Schipfungsgeschichte, p. 165. oe 
‘Personne, en Europe au moins, n’ose plus soutenir la création ind‘pendante et 
de toutes pidces des espéces.’ Quoted by Darwin, in his Descent of Man, vol. i. p. 1. 


* See Durand, Origines, pp. 77, 78. 
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and among it some famous biolo- 
gists of the first class, are still of 
opinion that the problem of the 
origin of species has only been re- 
opened by Darwin, but by no means 
solved.’ 

But, however that may be, and 
whatever modification Mr. Dar- 
win’s system may receive at the 
hands of professed physiologists, 
the honour of having cleared the 
Augean stable of endless species, of 
having explained many things which 
formerly seemed to require the in- 
terference of direct creation, by the 
slow action of natural causes, of 
having made us see the influence 
exercised by the individual on the 
family, and by the family on the in- 
dividual, of having given us, in fact, 
a few really new and fresh ideas, 
will always remain his own. 

In saying this, however, I do not 
wish toimply assent to Mr. Darwin’s 
views on the development of all 
species ; I only wish to say that, in 
the presence of such high autho- 
rities, one ought to refrain from 
expressing an opinion, and be satis- 
fied to wait. I am old enough to 
remember the equally authoritative 
statements of the most eminent 
naturalists with regard to the races 
of man. When my own researches 
on language and the intellectual 
development of man led me to the 
conclusion that, if we had only 
sufficient time (some hundreds of 
thousands of years) allowed us, there 
would be no difficulty in giving an 
intelligible account of the common 
origin of all languages, I was met 
with the assurance that, even hypo- 
thetically, sach a view was impos- 
sible, because the merest tyro in 
anatomy knew that the different 
races of man constituted so many 
species, that species were the result 
of independent creative acts, and 
that the black, brown, red, yellow, 
and white races could not possibly 
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be conceived as descended from one 
source. MenlikePrichardand Hum. 
boldt, who maintained the possi- 
bility of a common origin, were 
accused of being influenced by 
extraneous motives. I myself was 
charged with a superstitious belief 
in the Mosaic ethnology. And 
why? Simply because, in the 
Science of Language, I was a Dar- 
winian before Darwin ; simply be- 
cause I had protested against scien- 
tificasstrongly asagainst theological 
dogmatism ; simply because I wish- 
ed to see the question of the possi- 
bility of a common origin of lan- 
guages treated, at least, as an open 
question. And what has happened 
now? All the arguments about 
hybridity, infertility, local centres, 
permanent types, are swept away 
under the powerful broom of de- 
velopment, and we are told that 
not only the different varieties of 
man, but monkeys, horses, cats, 
and dogs, have all one, or at the 
utmost four progenitors; nay, that 
‘no living creature, in Europe at 
least, dares to affirm the indepen- 
dent creation of species.’ Under 
these circumstances it seems but 
fair to follow the old Greek rule of 
abstaining, and to wait whether in 
the progress of physical research 
the arguments of the evolutionists 
will really remain unanswerable and 
unanswered. 

The two points where the system 
of Mr. Darwin, and more particu- 
larly of his followers, seems most 
vulnerable to the general student, 
are the beginning and the end. 
With regard to the beginning of 
organic life, Mr. Darwin himself has 
exercised a wise discretion. He 
does not, as we saw, postulate one 
primordial form, nor has he ever 
attempted to explain the first be- 
ginnings of organic life. He is 
not responsible, therefore, for the 
theories of his disciples, who either 


* See ‘The Possibility of a Common Origin of Language,’ in my letter to Bunsen ‘On 
the Turanian Languages,’ published in Bunsen’s Christianity and Mankind, 1854. 
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try to bridge over the chasm be- 
tween inorganic and organic bodies 
by mere ‘Who knows?’ or who 
fall back on scientific mythology ; 
for to speak of self-generation is to 
speak mythologically. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer writes thus 
in answer to Mr. Martineau, who 
had dwelt on the existence of this 
chasm between the living and the 
not-living as a fatal difficulty in 
the way of the general doctrine of 
evolution: ‘Here, again, our ig- 
norance is employed to play the 
part of knowledge: the fact that 
we do not know distinctly how an 
alleged transition has taken place, 
is transformed into the fact that no 
transition has taken place.’ 

The answer to this isclear. Why 
allege a transition, if we do not 
know anything about it? It is in 
alleging such a transition that we 
raise our ignorance to the rank of 
knowledge. We need not say that 
a transition is impossible, if impos- 
sible means inconceivable; but we 
ought not to say either that it is 
possible, unless we mean by pos- 
sible no more than conceivable. 

Mr. Spencer then continues: 
‘Merely noting this, however, I 
go on to remark that scientific dis- 
covery is day by day narrowing 
the chasm. Not many years since 
it was held as certain that chemical 
compounds distinguished as or- 
ganic could not be formed arti- 
ficially. Now, more than a thousand 
organic compounds have been form- 
ed artificially. Chemists have disco- 
vered the art of building them up 
from the simpler to the more com- 
plex; and do not doubt that they will 
eventually produce the most com- 
plex. Moreover, the phenomena 
attending isomeric change give a 
clue to those movements which are 
the only indications we have of 
life in its lowest forms. In various 
colloidal substances, including the 
albumenoid, isomeric change is 
accompanied by contraction or ex- 
pansion, and consequent motion ; 
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and in such primordial types as 
the Protogenes of Haeckel, which 
do not differ in appearance from 
minute portions of albumen, the 
observed motions are comprehen- 
sible as accompanying isomeric 
changes caused by variations in 
surrounding physical actions. The 
probability of this interpretation 
will be seen on remembering the 
evidence we have, that in the 
higher organisms the functions are 
essentially effected by isomeric 
changes from one to another of the 
multitudinous forms which protein 
assumes.’ 

This is, no doubt, very able 
pleading on the part of an advo- 
cate, but I doubt whether it would 
convince Mr. Spencer himself, as a 
judge. I see no narrowing of the 
chasm between inorganic and or- 
ganic bodies, because certain sub- 
stances, called organic, have lately 
been built up in the laboratory. 
These so-called organic substances 
are not living bodies, but simply the 
secretions of living bodies. The 
question was not, whether we can 
imitate some of the productions 
turned out of the laboratory of a 
living body, but whether we can 
build up a living body. 

Secondly, unless Mr. Spencer is 
prepared to maintain that life is 
nothing but isomeric change, the 
mere fact that there is an apparent 
similarity between the movements 
of the lowest of living bodies and 
the expansion and contraction pro- 
duced in not-living substances by 
isomeric change, carries no weight. 
Even though the movements of the 
Protogenes Haeckelii were in ap- 
pearance the same as those produced 
in chemical substances by isomeric 
change, no one knows better than 
Mr. Spencer, that life is not merely 
movement, but that it involves 
assimilation, oxidation and repro- 
duction, at least reproduction by 
fission. No chemist has yet pro- 
duced albumen, much less a mo- 
neres; and till that is done we 
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have as much right to protest 
against the hypothetical admission 
of a transition from no-life into life 
as Mr. Spencer would have to pro- 
test against the assertion that such 
a transition is impossible. 

By the frequent repetition of 
such words as generatio spontanea, 
autogony, plasmogony, Urzeugung, 
and all the rest, we get accustomed 
to the sound of these words, and at 
last imagine that they can be trans- 
lated into thought. But the Science 
of Language teaches us that it is 
always dangerous to do violence to 
words, Self-generation is self- 
contradictory ; for as long as we use 
generation in its original sense, it is 
impossible that the object of genera- 
tion should be the same as the sub- 
ject. Why, therefore, use the word 
generation ? We should never 
venture to say that a man was his 
own father or his own son; and if 
anyone believes that the production 
of life is possible by means of purely 
mechanical combinations, a new 
word should be coined for this new 
idea. What is really intended, isa 
complete reformation of the two 
concepts of organic and inorganic 
substance, of lifeless and living 
bodies. The two are no longer to be 
consideredas mutually exclusive, but 
as co-ordinate, and both subordinate 
to some higher concept. Life may 
hereafter be discovered as the result 
of a chemical combination® of given 
substances ; a peculiar mode of force 
or being, dependent on ascertainable 
conditions, and analogous to heat 
and electricity. Or it may be proved 
that millions of years ago the chemi- 
cal state of the earth was different, 
and that whatisimpossible now in our 
laboratories was possible then in the 
primeval laboratory of nature. But, 
for the present, it seems to me a 
violation of the fundamental laws of 
scientific research, were we to use 
such an hy pothesis as a real explana- 
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tion of the problem of life, or were we 
to attempt to use autogony as a real 
word. The origin of life is as un- 
known to us as it was to Zoroaster, 
Moses, or Vasishtha; and Mr. Darwin 
shows a truly Kantian spirit in ab- 
staining from any expression of 
opinion on this old riddle of the 
world. 

But while with regard to the 
first point, viz. the beginning of 
life, Mr. Darwin would seem to 
hold a neutral position, we shall 
see that with regard to the 
second point, viz. the develop- 
ment of some higher animal into 
man, Mr. Darwin is _ responsible 
himself. He feels convinced that, 
if not lineally, at all events laterally, 
man is the descendant of an ape. 
Much stress has lately been laid on 
this, as a kind of salve to our 
wounded pride, that man need not 
consider himself as the lineal de- 
scendant of any living kind of ape.’ 
We might, indeed, if we had any 
feelings of reverence for our an- 
cestors, hope to discover their fossil 
bones in thetertiary strata of South- 
ern Asia and Africa, but we need 
not be afraid of ever meeting them 
face to face, even in a South African 
congregation. I confess I do not 
see that this constitutes any real 
difference, nay, the statement that 
man is only laterally, not lineally, 
descended from a catarrhine ape, 
seems to me to rest on a complete 
confusion of thought. 

Supposing the first ancestor of 
all living beings to have been a 
Moneres, as Haeckel tells us, and 
that this moneres developed into 
an Ameba, and that the Ameba, 
after passing through sixteen* more 
stages of animal life, emerged as a 
Prosimia, a half-ape, which Prosimia 
became a Menocerca, or tailed ape, 
then an Anthropoid ape, like the go- 
rilla, then a Pithecanthropus or an 
dl -man, till at last the ape-man (a 


* Haeckel, p. 577. 
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purely mythological being) begat a 
man ; surely, in that case, man is 
the lineal descendant of an ape, 
though his first ancestor was the 
small speck of protoplasm, called a 
Moneres, that has not yet reached 
even the dignity of a cell.® The 
admission of hundreds and thou- 
sands of intermediate links between 
the gorilla and man would not 
make the smallest difference, as 
long as the genealogical continuity 
is not broken. Even if we repre- 
sented to ourselves the genealogical 
tree of the animal family as a real 
tree, sending out by gemmation 
leaves and branches, representing 
the different species of animals from 
the amoeba to the ape, and deve- 
loping its leader into man, we 
should gain nothing ; for if the pri- 
mordial moneres is our common 
ancestor, all his descendants are 
brothers ; all have, strictly speaking, 
some molecule of that living sub- 
stance which existed in the first 
living individual; all are liable, 


therefore, to the capricious working 
of an unsuspected atavism. 

Nor do I see any necessity for 
softening the true aspect of Dar- 
win’s theory, or disguising its con- 


sequences. The question is not 
whether the belief that animals so 
distant as a man, a monkey, an 
elephant, and a humming bird, a 
snake, a frog, and a fish could all 
have sprung from the same parents 
is monstrous ;!° but simply and 
solely, whether it is true. If it 
is true, we shall soon learn to di- 
gest it. Appeals to the pride or 
humility of man, to scientific cou- 
rage or religious piety, are all 
equally out of place. If it could 
be proved that our bodily habitat 
had not been created in all its per- 
fection from the first, but had been 
allowed to develop for ages before 
it became fit to hold a human soul, 
should we have any right to com- 


® Haeckel, p. 168. 
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plain? Do we complain of the in- 
justice or indignity of our having 
individually to be born or to die? 
of our passing through the different 
stages of embryonic life, of our being 
made of dust, that is, of exactly the 
same chemical materials from which 
the bodies of animals are built up ? 
Fact against fact, argument against 
argument, that is the rule of 
scientific warfare, a warfare in 
which to confess oneself convinced 
or vanquished by truth is often far 
more honourable than victory. 

But while protesting against these 
sentimental outcries, we ought not 
to allow ourselves to be intimi- 
dated by scientific clamour. It 
seems to me a mere dogmatic asser- 
tion to say |! that it would be un- 
scientific to consider the hand of a 
man or a monkey, the foot of a 
horse, the flipper of a seal, the 
wing of a bat, as having been 
formed on the same ideal plan! 
Even if ‘ their descent from a com- 
mon progenitor, together with their 
adaptation to diversified conditions,’ 
were proved by irrefragable evi- 
dence, the conception of an ideal 
plan would remain perfectly legi- 
timate. If this one member could 
be so modified as to become in 
course of time a wing, a flipper, a 
hoof, or a hand, there is nothing 
unscientific, nothing unphiloso- 
phical in the idea that it may from 
the first have been intended for 
these later purposes and higher de- 
velopments. Not every member 
has become a hand; and why? 
Three reasons only are admissible ; 
either because there was for the 
hand a germ which, under all cir- 
cumstances, would have developed 
into a hand, and into a hand only; 
or because there were outward cir- 
cumstances which would have forced 
any member into the shape of a 
hand ; or lastly, because there was 
from the beginning a correlation 


1° Darwin, Descent, vol. i. p. 203. 
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between that particular member 
and the circumstances to which it 
became adapted. I can understand 
the view of the evolutionist, who 
looks upon an organ as so much 
protoplasm, which, according to cir- 
cumstances, might assume any con- 
ceivable form, and who treats all 
environing circumstances as facts 
requiring no explanation ; but I am 
not prepared to say that Kant’s 
view is unphilosophical when he 
says: ‘ Every change in a substance 
depends on its connection with and 
reciprocal action of other sub- 
stances, and that reciprocal action 
cannot be explained, except through 
a Divine mind, as the common cause 
of both.’!? At all events the con- 
ception that all these modifications 
in the ascending scale of animal 
life are the result of natural selec- 
tion, transcends the horizon of our 
understanding quite as much as 
the conception that the whole crea- 
tion was foreseen at once, and that 
what seems to us the result of 
adaptation through myriads of 
years, was seen as a whole from 
beginning to end by the wisdom and 
power of a creative Self. Both 
views are transcendent, both be- 
long to the domain of faith; but if 
it were possible to measure the 
wonders of this universe by de- 
grees, I confess that, to my mind, 
the self-evolution of a cell which 
contains within itself the power of 
becoming a man, or the admission of 
a protoplasm which in a given num- 
ber of years would develop into a 
homunculus or a Shakespeare—nay, 
the mere formation of a nucleus 
which would change the moneres 
into an amoeba, would far exceed in 
marvellousness all the speculations 
of Plato and the wonders of Genesis. 
The two extremes of scientific re- 
search and mythological specula- 
tion seem sometimes on the point 
of meeting; and when I listen to 
the language of the most advanced 
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biologists, I almost imagine I am 
listening to one of the most ancient 
hymns of the Veda, and that we 
shall soon have to say again: ‘In 
the beginning there was the golden 
egg.’ 

It is easy to understand that the 
Darwinian school, having brought 
itself to look upon the divers forms 
of living animals as the result of 
gradual development, should have 
considered it an act of intellectual 
cowardice to stop short before man. 
The gap between man and the 
higher apes is so very small, where- 
as the gap between the ape and the 
moneres isenormous. If, then, the 
latter could be cleared, how could 
we hesitate about the former ? 
Few of those who have read Darwin 
or Haeckel could fail to feel the 
force of this appeal ; and so far from 
showing a want of courage, those 
who resist it require really all the 
force of intellectual convictions to 
keep them from leaping with the 
rest. I cannot follow Mr. Darwin 
because I hold that this question is 
not to be decided in an anatomical 
theatre only. There is to my mind 
one difficulty which Mr. Darwin 
has not sufficiently appreciated, and 
which I certainly do not feel able to 
remove. There is between the 
whole animal kingdom on one side, 
and man, even in his lowest state, 
on the other, a barrier which no 
animal has ever crossed, and that 
barrier is—Language. By no effort 
of the understanding, by no stretch 
of imagination, can I explain to 
myself how language could have 
grown out of anything which 
animals possess, even if we granted 
them millions of years for that pur- 
pose. If anything has a right to 
the name of specific difference, it is 
language, as we find it in man, and 
in man only. Even if we removed 
the name of specific difference from 
our philosophic dictionaries, I 
should still hold that nothing de- 


2 Zeller, Geschichte der Deutschen Philosophie, p. 413. 
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serves the name of man except what 
is able to speak. If Mr. Mill’’ main- 
tains that a rational elephant could 
not be called a man, all depends on 
what he means by rational. But it 
may certainly be said with equal, 
and even greater truth, that a 
speaking elephant or an elephantine 
speaker could never be called an 
elephant. I can bring myself to 
imagine with evolutionist philoso- 
phers that*that most wonderful of 
organs, the eye, has been developed 
out of a pigmentary spot, and the 
ear out of a particularly sore place 
in the skin ; that, in fact, an animal 
without any organs of sense may 
in time grow into an animal with 
organs of sense. I say I can 
imagine it, and I should not feel 
justified in classing such a theory 
as utterly inconceivable. But, 
taking all that is called animal on 
one side, and man on the other, I 
must call it inconceivable that any 
known animal could ever develop 
language. Professor Schleicher, 
though an enthusiastic admirer of 
Darwin, observed once jokingly, but 
not without a deep meaning, ‘If a 
pig were ever to say to me, “Iam a 
pig,” it would ipso facto cease to be 
apig. This shows how strongly he 
felt that language was out of the 
reach of any animal, and the exclu- 
sive or specific property of man. 
I do not wonder that Mr. Darwin 
and other philosophers belonging to 
his school should not feel the diffi- 
culty of language as it was felt by 
Professor Schleicher, who, though 
a Darwinian, was also one of our 
best students of the Science of 
Language. But those who know 
best what language is, and, still 
more, what it presupposes, cannot, 
however Darwinian they may be on 
other points, ignore the veto which, 
as yet, that science enters against 
the last step in Darwin’s philosophy. 
That philosophy would not be vi- 
tiated by admitting an independent 
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beginning for man. For if Mr. 
Darwin admits, in opposition to the 
evolutionist pur et simple, four or five 
progenitors for the whole of the 
animal kingdom, which are most 
likely intended for the Radiata, 
Mollusca, Articulata, and Vertebrata, 
there would be nothing radically 
wrong in admitting a fifth progeni- 
tor for man. As Mr. Darwin does 
not admit this, but declares dis- 
tinctly that man has been developed 
from some lower animal, we may 
conclude that physiologically, and 
anatomically there are no tenable 
arguments against this view. But 
if Mr. Darwin goes on to say * that 
in a series of forms graduating 
insensibly from some ape-like crea- 
ture to man as he now exists, it 
would be impossible to fix on any 
definite point where the term 
‘man’ ought to be used, he has 
left the ground, peculiarly his own, 
where few would venture to oppose 
him, and he must expect to be met 
by those who have studied man, 
not only as an ape-like creature, 
which he undoubtedly is, but also 
as an un-ape-like creature, pos- 
sessed of language, and of all that 
language implies. 

My objections to the words of 
Mr. Darwin, which I have just 
quoted, are twofold: first, as to 
form ; secondly, as to substance. 

With regard to the form which 
Mr. Darwin has given to his argu- 
ment, it need hardly be pointed 
out that he takes for granted in 
the premiss what is to be esta- 
blished in the conclusion. If there 
existed a series graduating insen- 
sibly from some ape-like creature 
to man, then, no doubt, the very 
fact that the graduation is insen- 
sible would preclude the possibility 
of fixing on any definite point 
where the animal ends and man 
begins. This, however, may be a 
mere slip of the pen, and might have 


been passed by unnoticed, if it were 


3 Logic, i. 38. 


4 I, 235. 
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not that the same kind of argu- 
ment occurs not unfrequently in 
the works of Mr. Darwin and his 
followers. Whenever the distance 
between two points in the chain of 
creation seems too great, and there 
is no chance of finding the missing 
links, we are told again and again 
that we have only to imagine a 
large number of intermediate 
beings, insensibly sloping up or 
sloping down, in order to remove 
all difficulty. Whenever I meet 
with this line of reasoning, I cannot 
help thinking of an argument used 
by Hindu theologians in their 
endeavours to defend the pos- 
sibility and the truth of Divine 
revelation. Their opponents say 
that between a Divine Being, who 
they admit is in possession of the 
truth, and human beings who are 
to receive the truth, there is a gulf 
which nothing can bridge over; 
and they go on to say that, admit- 
ting that Divine truth, as revealed, 
was perfect in the Revealer, yet 
the same Divine truth, as seen by 
human beings, must be liable to all 
the accidents of human frailty and 
fallibility. The orthodox Brahmans 
grow very angry at this, and, ap- 
pealing to their sacred books, they 
maintain that there was between 
the Divine and the human a chain 
of intermediate beings, Rishis or 
seers, as they call them; that the 
first generation of these seers was, 
say, nine-tenths divine and one- 
tenth human; the second, eight- 
tenths divine and two-tenths hu- 
man ; the third, seven-tenths divine 
and three-tenths human; that each 
of these generations handed down 
revealed truth, till at last it reached 
the ninth generation, which was 
one-tenth divine and nine-tenths 
human, and by them was preached 
to ordinary mortals, being ten- 
tenths, or altogether human. In 
this way they feel convinced that 
the gulf between the Divine and 
the human is safely bridged over ; 
and they might use the very words 
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of Mr. Darwin, that in this series 
of forms graduating insensibly from 
the Divine to the human, it is im- 
possible to fix on any definite point 
where the term ‘man’ ought to 
be used. 

This old fallacy of first imagining 
a continuous scale, and then point- 
ing out its indivisibility, affects 
more or less all systems of philo- 
sophy which wish to get rid of 
specific distinctions. That fallacy 
lurks in the word ‘ Development,’ 
which is now so extensively used, 
but which requires very careful 
testing before it should be allowed 
to become a current coin in philo- 
sophical transactions. The admis- 
sion of this insensible graduation 
would eliminate, not only the differ- 
ence between ape and man, but 
likewise between black and white, 
hot and cold, a high and a low 
note in music: in fact, it would do 
away with the possibility of all 
exact and definite knowledge, by 
removing those wonderful lines and 
laws of nature which change the 
Chaos into a Kosmos, the Infinite 
into the Finite, and which enable 
us to count, to tell, and to know. 

There have always been philo- 
sophers who have an eye for the 
Infinite only, who see All in One, 
and One in All. One of the great- 
est sages of antiquity, nay, of the 
whole world, Herakleitos (460 B.c.), 
summed up the experience of his 
life in the famous words, zar7a 
xwpei kai ovcey péver, ‘ Allis moving, 
and nothing is fixed,’ or as we 
should say, ‘ All is growing, all is 
developing, all is evolving.’ But 
this view of the universe was met, 
it may be by anticipation, by the fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras. When Py- 
thagoras was asked what was the 
wisest of all things, he replied, 
* Number,’ and next to it, ‘He who 
gave names to all things.’ How 
should we translate this enigmatical 
saying ? I believe, in modern philo- 
sophical language, it would run 
like this: ‘True knowledge is im- 
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possible without definite generalisa- 
tion or concepts (that is, number), 
and without definite signs for these 
concepts (that is, language).’ 

The Herakleitean view is now 
again in the ascendant. All is 
changing, all is developing, all is 
evolving. Ask any evolutionist 
philosopher whether he can conceive 
any two things so heterogeneous 
that, given a few millions of years 
and plenty of environment, the one 
cannot develop into the other, and 
I believe he will say, No. I do not 
argue here against this line of 
thought ; on the contrary, I believe 
that in one sphere of mental aspira- 
tions it has its legitimate place. 
What I protest against is this, that 
in the sphere of exact knowledge 
we should allow ourselves to be 
deceived by inexact language. ‘In- 
sensible graduation’ is self-contra- 
dictory. Translated into English, 
it means graduation without gra- 
duation, degrees without degrees, or 
something which is at the same time 
perceptible and imperceptible. Mil- 
lions of years will never render the 
distance between two points, how- 
ever near to each other, impercepti- 
ble. If the evolutionist philosopher 
asks for a few millions of years, the 
specialist philosopher asks for eyes 
that will magnify afew million times, 
and the Bank which supplies the one 
willreadily supply the other. Exact 
science has nothing to do with in- 
sensible graduation. It counts 
thousands of vibrations that make 
our imperfect ears hear definite 
tones ; 1t counts millions of vibra- 
tions that make our weak eyes see 
definite colours. It counts, it tells, 
it names, and then it knows; though 
it knows at the same time that 
beyond the thousands and beyond 
the millions of vibrations there is 
that which man can neither count, 
nor tell, nor name, nor know, the 
Unknown, the Unknowable—ay, 
the Divine. 


1S Descent, i. p. 185. 
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But if we return to Mr. Darwin’s 
argument, and simply leave out the 
word ‘insensibly,’ which begs the 
whole question, we shall then have 
to meet his statement, that in a 
series of forms graduating from 
some ape-like creature to man as he 
now is, it would be impossible to fix 
on any definite point where the term 
‘man’ ought to be used. This state- 
ment I meet by a simple negative. 
Even admitting, for argument’s 
sake, the existence of a series of 
beings intermediate between ape 
and man—a series which, as Mr. 
Darwin repeatedly states, does not 
exist !—I maintain that the point 
where the animal ends and man 
begins could be determined with 
absolute precision, for it would be 
coincident with the beginning of 
the Radical Period of language, 
with the first formation of a general 
idea embodied in the only form in 
which we find them embodied, viz. 
in the roots of our language. 

Mr. Darwin was, of course, not 
unprepared for that answer. He 
remembered the old pun of Hobbes, 
Homo animatrationale, quia orationale 
(Man is a rational animal, because 
he is an orational animal), and he 
makes every effort in order toelimin- 
ate language as something unattain- 
able by theanimal, assomething pecu- 
liar to man, as a specific difference 
between man and beast. In every 
book on Logic, language is quoted 
as the specific difference between 
man and all other beings. Thus 
we read in Stuart Mill’s Logic: * 
‘The attribute of being capable of 
understanding a language is a pro- 
prium of the species man, since, 
without being connoted by the word, 
it follows from an attribute which 
the word does connote, viz. from 
the attribute of rationality.’ 

It is curious to observe how even 
Mr. Darwin seems, in some places, 
fully prepared to admit this. Thus 
he says in one passage,'? ‘ Articulate 
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language is peculiar to man.’ In 
former days we could not have 
wished for a fuller admission, for 
peculiar then meant the same as 
special, something that constitutes a 
species, or something which belongs 
to a person in exclusion of others. 
But in a philosophy which looks 
upon all living beings as developed 
from four or five primordial cells, 
there can, in strict logic, exist four 
or five really and truly peculiar 
characters only, and therefore it is 
clear that peculiar, when used by 
Mr. Darwin, cannot mean what it 
would have meant if employed by 
others. 

As if to soften the admission 

which he had made as to articulate 
language being peculiar to man, 
Mr. Darwin continues: ‘But man 
uses, in common with the lower 
animals, inarticulate cries to express 
his meaning, aided by gestures, and 
the movements of the muscles of 
the face.’ No one would deny this. 
There are many things besides, 
which man shares in common with 
animals, In fact, the discovery 
that man is an animal was not made 
yesterday, and no one seemed to be 
disturbed by that discovery. Man, 
however, was formerly called a 
‘rational animal,’ and the question 
is, whether he possesses anything 
peculiar to himself, or whether he 
represents only the ‘highest form of 
perfection to which an animal, under 
favourable circumstances, may at- 
tain. Mr. Darwin dwells more fully 
on the same point, viz. on that kind 
of language which man shares in 
common with animals, when he 
says, ‘This holds good, especially 
with the more simple and vivid 
feelings, which are but little con- 
nected with our higher intelligence. 
Our cries of pain, fear, surprise, 
anger, together with their appro- 
priate actions, and the murmur of 
a mother to her beloved child, are 
more expressive than any words.’ 

No doubt they are. A tear is 
more expressive than a sigh, a sigh 
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is more expressive than a speech, 
and silence itself is sometimes more 
eloquent than words. But all this 
is not language, in the true sense of 
the word. 

Mr. Darwin himself feels, evi- 
dently, that he has not said all; he 
struggles manfully with the dif- 
ficulties before him ; nay, he really 
represents the case against himself 
as strongly as possible. ‘It is not 
the mere power of articulation,’ he 
continues, ‘ that distinguishes man 
from other animals, for, as everyone 
knows, parrots can talk; but it is 
his large power of connecting defi- 
nite sounds with definite ideas.’ 

Here, then, we might again ima- 
gine that Mr. Darwin admitted all 
we want, viz. that some kind of 
language is peculiar to man, and 
distinguishes man from other ani- 
mals ; that, supposing man to be, up 
to a certain point, no more than an 
animal, he perceived that what made 
man to differ from all other animals 
was something nowhere to be found 
except in man, nowhere indicated 
even in the whole series of living 
beings, beginning with the Bathybius 
Haeckelit, and ending with the tail- 
less ape. But, no; there follows 
immediately after, the finishing sen- 
tence, extorted rather, it seems to 
me, than naturally flowing from his 
pen, ‘ This obviously depends on the 
development of the mental facul- 
ties.’ 

What can be the meaning of this 
sentence? If it refers to the mental 
faculties of man, then no doubt it 
may be said to be obvious. But if 
it is meant to refer to the mental 
faculties of the gorilla, then, whether 
it be true or not, it is, at all events, 
so far from being obvious, that the 
very opposite might be called so—I 
mean the fact that no development 
of mental faculties has ever enabled 
one single animal to connect one 
single definite idea with one single 
definite word. 

I confess that after reading again 
and again what Mr. Darwin has 
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written on the subject of language, 
I cannot understand how he could 
bring himself to sum up the sub- 
ject as follows: ‘ We have seen that 
the faculty of articulate speech in 
itself does not offer any insuperable 
objection to the belief that man has 
been developed from some lower 
animal ’ (p. 62). 

Now the fact is that not a single 
instance has ever been adduced of 
any animal trying or learning to 
speak, nor has it been explained by 
any scholar or philosopher how that 
barrier of language, which divides 
man from all animals, might be 
effectually crossed. I do not mean 
to say that there are no arguments 
which might be urged, either in 
favour of animals possessing the 
gift of language, but preferring not 
touseit,!® or as tending to show that 
living beings, to use the words of 
Demokritos, speak naturally, and in 
the same manner in which they 
cough, sneeze, bellow, bark, or sigh. 
But Mr. Darwin has never told us 
what he thinks on this point. He 
refers to certain writers on the 
origin of language, who consider 
that the first materials of language 
are either interjections or imitations ; 
but their writings in no wise support 
the theory that animals also could, 
either out of their own barkings 
and bellowings, or out of the imita- 
tive sounds of mocking-birds, have 
elaborated anything like what we 
mean by language, even among the 
lowest savages. 

It may be in the recollection of 
some of my hearers that, in my Lec- 
tures on the Science‘of Language, 
when speaking of Demokritos and 
some of his later followers, I called 
his theory on the origin of language 
the Bow-wow theory, because I felt 
certain that, if this theory were 
only called by its right name, it 
would require no further refutation. 
It might have seemed for a time, to 
judge from the protests that were 


18 See Wundt, Menschen- und Th-erseele, yol. ii, p. 265. 
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raised against that name, as if there 
had been in the nineteenth century 
scholars holding this Demokritean 
theory in all its crudity. But it 
required but very little mutual 
explanation before these scholars 
perceived that there was between 
them and me but little difference, 
and that all which the followers of 
Bopp insist on as a sine qué non of 
scholarship is the admission of 
roots, definite in their form, from 
which to derive, according to strict 
phonetic laws, every word that 
admits of etymological analysis, 
whether in English and Sanskrit, or 
in Arabic and Hebrew, or in Mongo- 
lian and Finnish. For philological 
purposes it matters little, as I said 
in 1866, what opinion we hold on 
the origin of roots so long as we 
agree that, with the exception of a 
number of purely mimetic expres- 
sions, all words, such as we find 
them, whether in English or in 
Sanskrit, encumbered with prefixes 
and suffixes, and mouldering away 
under the action of phonetic decay, 
must, in the last instance, be traced 
back, by means of definite phonetic 
laws, to those definite primary 
forms which we are accustomed to 
call roots. These roots stand like 
barriers between the chaos and the 
kosmos of human speech. Who- 
ever admits the historical character 
of roots, whatever opinion he may 
hold on their origin, is not a Demo- 
kritean, does not hold that theory 
which I called the Bow-wow theory, 
and cannot be quoted in support of 
Mr. Darwin’s opinion that the cries 
of animals represent the earliest 
stage of the language of man. 

If we speak simply of the 
materials, not of the elements, of 
language and the distinction 
between these two words is but too 
often overlooked—then, no doubt, 
we may not only say that the 
phonetic materials of the cries of 
animals and the languages of man 
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are the same, but, following in the 
footsteps of evolutionist philoso- 
phers, we might trace the involun- 
tary exclamations of men back to 
the inanimate and inorganic world. 
I quoted formerly the opinion of 
Professor Heyse, who appealed to 
the fact that most substances, when 
struck or otherwise set in motion, 
show a power of reaction mani- 
fested by their various rings, as 
throwing light on the problem of 
the origin of language; and I do not 
think that those who look upon 
philosophy as a ‘knowledge of the 
highest generalities’ should have 
treated Professor Heyse with so 
much contempt. 

But neither those who traced the 
material elements of language back 
to interjections and imitations, nor 
those who went farther and traced 
them back to the ring inherent in 
all vibrating substances, ought to 
have imagined for one moment that 
they had thus accounted for the 
real elements of language. We may 
account for the materials of many 
things, without thereby accounting 
for what they are, or how they came 
to be what they are. If we take, 
for instance, a number of flints, 
more or less carefully chipped and 
shaped and sharpened, and if we 
were to say that these flints are like 
other flints found by thousands in 
fields and quarries, this would be as 
true as that the materials forforming 
the words of our language are the 
same as the cries of animals, or, it 
may be, the sounds of bells. But 
would this explain the problem 
which we wish to explain? Cer- 
tainly not. If, then, we were to go 
a step farther, and say that apes 
had been seen to use flints for 
throwing at each other,!® that they 
could not but have discovered 
that sharp-edged flints were . the 
most effective, and would therefore 
have either made a natural selection 
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of them, or tried to imitate them— 
that is to say, to give to other flints 
a sharp edge—what would anti- 
quaries say to such heresies? And 
yet I can assure them that to say 
that no traces of human workman- 
ship can be discovered in these 
flints,2° that they in no wise prove 
the early existence of man, or that 
there is no insuperable objection 
to the belief that these flints were 
made by apes, cannot sound half so 
incongruous to them, as to a man 
who knows what language is made 
of being told that the first grammati- 
cal edge might have been imparted 
to our words by some lower ani- 
mals, or that, the materials of 
language being given, everything 
else, from the neighing of a horse to 
the lyric poetry of Goethe, was a 
mere question of development. 

It would not be fair, however, to 
disguise the fact that in his view 
that animals possess language, Mr. 
Darwin has some very powerful 
allies, and that in quarters where 
he would least expect to find them. 
Archbishop Whately writes: ‘Man 
is not the only animal that can 
make use of language to express 
what is passing in his mind, and 
can understand more or less what is 
so expressed by others.’ 

But even with bishops and arch- 
bishops against me, I do not despair. 
I believe I have as high an opinion 
of the faculties of animals as Mr. 
Darwin, Archbishop Whately, or 
any other man—nay, I may per- 
haps claim some credit for myself 
for having, in my Lectures delivered 
in 1862, vindicated for the higher 
animals more than ever was vindi- 
cated for them before. 

But after reading the most elo- 
quent eulogies on the intellectual 
powers and social virtues of animals 
—of which we have had a great 
deal of late—I always feel that 
all this and even much more might 


© «The Pavians in Eastern Africa.’ See Caspari, Urgeschichte, i. p. 244. 
*0 See Whitley's Researches on Flints near Spiennes, in Belgium. 
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be perfectly true, and that it would 
yet in no way affect the relative 
position of man and beast. 

Let us hear the most recent 
panegyrist: ‘To become man! 
Who should believe that so many, 
not only laymen, but students of 
nature, believe in God becoming 
man, but consider it incredible that 
an animal should become man, and 
that there should be a progressive 
development from the ape to man ? 
The ancient world, and even now 
the highest among the Eastern na- 
tions, thought and think very differ- 
ently on this point. The doctrine 
of metempsychosis connects manand 
beast, and binds the whole world 
together by a mysterious cord. 
Judaism alone, with its hatred of 
nature deities, and dualistic Christi- 
anity, have made this rift between 
man and beast. It is remarkable 
how in our own time and among the 
most civilised nations a deeper sym- 
pathy for the animal world has been 
roused, and has manifested itself in 
the formation of societies for pre- 
venting cruelty towards animals, 
thus showing that what, on one 
side, is the result of scientific re- 
search, viz. the surrendering of the 
exclusive position of man in nature, 
as a spiritual being, is received at 
the same time as a general senti- 
ment, 

‘Public opinion, however, and 
what I may call the old orthodox 
natural science, persist nevertheless 
in considering man and beast as two 
separate worlds which no bridge 
can ever connect, were it only be- 
cause man is man in so far only as 
he from the beginning possesses 
something which the beast has not 
and never will have. According to 
the Mosaic account, God created the 
beasts, as it were, in a lump; butin 
the case of man, He first formed his 
body of the dust of the ground and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living 
soul. This living soul of the old 
Jewish writers has afterwards been 
VOL, VII.—NO. XLII. NEW SERIES. 
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changed by Christianity into an im- 
mortal soul, a being different in 
kind and dignity from such other 
common souls as might be allowed 
to beasts. Or, the soul of man and 
beast being admitted to be the same, 
man was endowed in addition with 
a spirit, as the substantial principle 
of the higher intellectual and moral 
faculties by which he is distin- 
guished from the beast. 

‘ Against all this,’ the writer con- 
tinues, ‘ we have now the fact of na- 
tural science which can no longer be 
ignored, viz. that the faculties of 
beasts differ from those of man in 
degree only, and not in kind. 
Voltaire said truly, “Animals have 
sensation, imagination, memory, 
also desires and movements, and 
yet no one thinks of claiming for 
them an immaterial soul. Why 
should we, for our small surplus of 
these faculties and acts, require 
sucha soul?”’ Now the surplus on 
the side of man is not indeed so 
small as Voltaire’s rhetoric repre- 
sents it; on the contrary, it is 
enormous. But for all that, it 
is a plus only, it is not some- 
thing new. Even with animals of 
the lower orders it would take 
volumes, as Darwin says, to 
describe the habits and mental 
powers of an ant. The same with 
bees. Nay, it is remarkable that 
the more closely an observer 
watches the life and work of any 
class of animals, the more he feels 
inclined to speak of their under- 
standing. The stories about the me- 
mory, the reflection, the faculties 
of learning and culture in dogs, 
horses, and elephants are infinite ; 
and even in so-called wild animals 
similar qualities may be detected. 
Brehm, speaking of birds of prey, 
says: “They act after having re- 
flected; they make plans and carry 
them out.” The same writer says 
of thrushes: “They perceive quickly 
and judge correctly ; they use all 
means and ways to protect them- 
selves.”” Those varieties which have 
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grown up in the quiet and undis- 
turbed forests of the North are 
easily taken in ; but experience soon 
makes them wise, and those who 
have once been deceived are not 
easily cheated a second time (there- 
in they certainly differ from man). 
Even among men, whom they never 
trust completely, they know well 
how to distinguish between the 
dangerous and the harmless; they 
allow the shepherd to approach 
more nearly than the hunter. In 
the same sense Darwin speaks of 
the incredible degree of acuteness, 
caution, and cleverness on the part 
of the furry animals of North Ame- 
rica, as being chiefly due to the 
tonstant snares and wiles of the 
hunter. 

‘Mr. Darwin tries particularly 
to show in the higher animals the 
beginnings of moral sentiments 
also, which he connects with their 
social instincts. A kind of sense 
of honour and of conscience can 
hardly fail to be recognised in no- 


bler and well-bred horses and dogs. 
And even if the conscience of dogs 
has not unjustly been traced back 
to the stick, it may well be asked 
whether the case is very different 


with the lower classes of man. 
Those instincts in animals which 
refer to the education of their 
young, to the care, trouble, and 
sacrifices on their behalf, must be 
considered as the first germs of 
higher moral faculties. Here, as 
Goethe says, we see indicated in 
thé animal the bud of what in man 
becomes a blossom.’ 

So far the panegyrist ; in reply 
to whom I can only say that, with- 
out doubting any of the extraordi- 
nary accounts of the intellect, the 
understanding, the caution, the 
judgment, the sagacity, acuteness, 
cleverness, genius, or even the social 
virtues of animals, the rules of posi- 
tive philosophy forbid us to as- 
sert anything about their instincts 
or intellectual faculties. We may 
allow ourselves to be guided by our 
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own fancies or by analogy, and we 
may guess and assert very plausibly 
many things about the inner life of 
animals ; but however strong our 
own belief may be, the whole sub- 
ject is transcendent, i.e. beyond the 
reach of positive knowledge. We 
all admit that, in many respects, 
the animal is even superior to man, 
Who is there but at one time or 
other has not sighed for the wings 
of birds? Who can deny that the 
muscles of the lion are more power- 
ful, those of the cat more pliant, 
than ours? Who can doubt that 
the eagle possesses a keener vision, 
the deer a sharper hearing, the dog 
a better scent than man? Who 
has not sometimes envied the bear 
his fur, or the snail its house? 
Nay, I am quite prepared to go 
even farther, and if metaphysicians 
were to tell me that our senses only 
serve to distract the natural intui- 
tions of the soul, that our organs of 
sense are weak, deceptive, limited, 
and that a mollusc, being able to 
digest without a stomach and to 
live without a brain, is a more per- 
fect, certainly a more happy, being 
than man, I should bow in silence ; 
but I should still appeal to one 
palpable fact—viz. that whatever 
animals may do or not do, no ani- 
mal has ever spoken. 

Iuse this expression advisedly, 
because as soon as we speak of lan- 
guage, we open the door to all kinds 
of metaphor and poetry. If we | 
want to reason correctly, we must 
define what we mean by language. 
Now there are two totally distinct 
operations which in ordinary par- 
lance go by the same name of lan- 
guage, but which should be distin- 
guished most carefully as Hmotion- 
al and Rational language. The 
power of showing by outward signs 
what we feel, or, it may be, what 
we think, is the source of emotional 
language, and the recognition of 
such emotional signs, or the under- 
standing of their purport, is no more 
than the result of memory, a resus- 
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citation of painful or pleasant im- 
pressions connected with such signs. 
That emotional language is cer- 
tainly shared in common by man 
and animals. Ifa dog barks, that 
may be a sign, according to circum- 
stances, of his being angry or 
pleased or surprised. Every dog 
speaks that language, every dog 
understands it, and other animals 
too, such as cats or sheep, and even 
children, learn it. A cat that has 
once been frightened or bitten by 
a barking dog will easily under- 
stand the sound, and run away, like 
any other so-called rational being. 
The spitting of a cat, again, is a 
sign of anger, and a dog that has 
once had his eyes scratched by a 
cat would not be slow to under- 
stand that feline dialect, whenever 
he hears it in close proximity. The 
purring of a cat has a very different 
meaning, and it may be, as we have 
been told, like the murmuring of 
a mother to her beloved child. The 
subject of the emotional language 
of animals and man is endless, but 
we must leave it to the pen of the 
poet ratherthan of the philosopher.?! 

What, then, is the difference 
between emotional language and 
rational language ? The very name 
shows the difference. Language, 
such as we speak, is founded on 
reason, reason meaning for philo- 
sophical purposes the faculty of 
forming and handling general 
concepts; and as that power 

manifests itself outwardly by articu- 
late language only, we, as positive 
philosophers, have a right to say 
that animals, being devoid of the 
only tangible sign of reason which 
we know, viz. language, may by us 
be treated as irl rational beings— 
irrational, not in the sense of devoid 
of observation, shrewdness, calcula- 
tion, presence of mind, reasoning 
in the sense of weighing, or even 


21 See Darwin, Descent, vol. i 
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genius, but simply in the sense of 
devoid of the power of forming and 
handling general concepts. 

The distinction here made between 
emotional and rational language 
may seem fanciful and artificial to 
those who are not acquainted with 
the history and origin of language, 
but they have only to consult the 
works of modern physiologists and 
medical men to convince themselves 
that this distinction rests on what 
even they would admit to bea most 
solid basis. Dr. Hughlings Jackson, 
in some articles published in the 
Medical Times and Gazette for 
December 14 and 21, 1867, speaking 
of the disease of a particular part of 
the brain, says: ‘ This disease may 
induce partial or complete defect of 
intellectual language, and not cause 
corresponding defect of emotional or 
interjectional language. The typical 
patient in this disease misuses words 
or cannot use words at all, to ex- 
press his thoughts; nor can he 
express his thoughts by writing, or 
by any signs sufficiently elaborate to 
serve instead of vocal or written 
words ; nor can he read books for 
himself. But he can smile, laugh, 
cry, sing, and employ rudimentary 
signs of gesticulation. So far as 
these means of communication serve, 
therefore, he is able to exhibit his 
feelings to those around him. He 
can copy writing placed before him, 
and, even without the aid of a copy, 
sign his own name. He understands 


- what is said to him, is capable of 


being interested in books which are 
read ‘tohim, andremembers incidents 
and tales. Sometimes he is able to 
utter a word or words, which he 
cannot vary, and which he must 
utter if he speak at all, no matter on 
what occasion. When excited, he 
can swear, and even use elaborate 
formule of swearing”? (as, for 


example, “God bless my life’’), 








- PP. 535.5 


%2 Dr. Gairdner, The Funetion of Beuate Speech, 1866, p. 17. 
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which have come by habit to be 
of only interjectional value.** But 
he cannot repeat such words and 
phrases at his own wish or at 
the desire of others. And as 
he is able to copy writing, so he 
can, when circumstances dictate, 
as it were, to him, give utterance to 
phrasesof more special applicability. 
Thus, a child being in danger of 
falling, one speechless patient, a 
woman, was surprised into exclaim- 
ing, “Take care.” But in this, as 
in every other case, the patient 
remains perfectly incompetent to 
repeat at pleasure the phrase he has 
just used so appropriately, and has 
so distinctly uttered. .. . It would 
seem that the part of the brain 
affected in such cases is that which 
is susceptible of education to 
language, and which has been 
after the birth of the patient so 
educated. The effect of the disease, 
in relation to speech, is to leave the 
patient as if he had never been 
educated at all to language, and 
had been born without the power of 
being so educated. The disease in 
question is an affection of but one 
side, the left side, of the brain.” And 
again: ‘ Disease ofa particular region 
of the left cerebral hemisphere is 
followed by a complete or partial 
loss of power in the naming process, 
and by consequent inability to speak, 
even when all the machinery of 
voice and articulation recognised in 
anatomy remains unchanged.’ 

The whole of this subject has of 
late been very fully examined, as 
may be seen in Dr. Bateman’s book 
on Aphasia ; and though one may 
feel doubtful as to the minute con- 
clusions which Dr. Broca has drawn 
from his experiments,so much seems 
to me established: If a certain por- 
tion of the brain on the left side of 
the anterior lobe happens to be 
affected by disease, thg patient be- 
comes unable to use rational lan- 
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guage; while, unless some other 
mental disease is added to aphasia, 
he retains the faculty of emotional 
language, and of communicating 
with others by means of signs and 
gestures. 

In saying this, I shall not be 
suspected, I hope, of admitting that 
the brain, or any part of the brain, 
secretes rational language, as the 
liver secretes bile. My only object 
in referring to these medical obser- 
vations and experiments was to 
show that the distinction between 
emotional and rational language is 
not artificial, or of a purely logical 
character, but is confirmed by the 
palpable evidence of the brain in its 
pathological affections. No man of 
any philosophic culture will look on 
the brain, or that portion of the 
brain which interferes with rational 
language, as the seat of the faculty 
of speech, as little as we place the 
faculty of seeing in the eye, or the 
faculty of hearing in the ear. That 
without which anything is impos- 
sible is not necessarily that by which 
itis possible. We cannot see without 
the eye, nor hear without the ear ; 
perhaps we might say, we cannot 
speak without the third convolution 
of the left anterior lobe of the brain; 
but neither can the eye see without 
us, the ear hear without us, the third 
convolution of the left anterior 
lobe of the brain speak without us. 
To look for the faculty of speech in 
the brain would, in fact, be hardly 
less Homeric than to look for the 
soul in the midriff. 

This distinction between emo- 
tional and rational language is, 
however, of great importance, be- 
cause it enables us to sce clearly 
in what sense man and beast may 
be said to share the gift of lan- 
guage in common, and in what 
sense it would be wrong to say so. 
Interjections, for instance, which 
constitute a far more important 


23 In another paper Dr. Jackson describes an oath extremely well as ‘ & phase which 


emotion has filched from the intellect,’ 
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element in conversation than in li- 
terary composition, are emotional 
language, and they are used by 
beasts as well as by men, particu- 
larly by a man in a passion, or on a 
low scale of civilisation. But there 
is no language, even among the 
lowest savages, in which the vast 
majority of words is not rational. 
If, therefore, Mr. Darwin (p. 35) 
says that there are savages. who 
have no abstract terms in their lan- 
guage, he has evidently overlooked 
the real difference between rational 
and emotional language. We do 
not mean by rational language, a 
language possessing such abstract 
terms as whiteness, goodness, to 
have or to be; but any language in 
which even the most concrete of 
words are founded on general con- 
cepts, and derived from roots ex- 
pressive of general ideas. 

There is in every language a cer. 
tain layer of words which may be 
called purely emotional. It is smaller 
or larger according to the genius and 
history of each nation, but it is never 
quite concealed by the later strata 
of rational speech. Most interjec- 
tions, many imitative words, belong 
to this class. They are perfectly 
clear in their character and origin, 
and it could never be maintained 
that they rest on general concepts. 
But if we deduct that inorganic 
stratum, all the rest of language, 
whether among ourselves or among 
the lowest barbarians, can be traced 
back to roots, and every one of these 
roots is the sign ofa general concept. 
This is the most important dis- 
covery of the Science of Language. 

Take any word you like, trace it 
back historically to its most primi- 
tive form, and you will find that 
besides the derivative elements, 
which can easily be separated, it 
contains a predicative root, and that 
in this predicative root rests the 
connotative power of the word. 

y is a stable called a stable? 
Because it stands. Why is a saddle 
called a saddle? Because you sit in 
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it. Why is a road called a road ? 
Because we ride on it. Why is 
heaven called heaven? Because it 
is heaved on high. In this manner 
every word, not excluding the com- 
monest terms that must occur in 
every language, the names for father, 
mother, brother, sister, hand and foot, 
&c., have been traced back histori- 
cally to definite roots, and every one 
of these roots expresses a general con- 
cept. Unless, therefore, Mr. Darwin 
is prepared to maintain that there 
are languages which have no names 
for father and mother, for heaven and 
earth, or only such words for those 
objects as cannot be derived from 
predicative roots, his statement that 
there are languages without abstract 
terms falls to the ground. Everyroot 
is dn abstract term, and these roots, 
in their historical reality, mark a 
period in the history of the human 
mind—they mark the beginning of 
rational speech. 

What 1 wish to put before you as 
clearly as possible is this, that roots 
such as dd, to give, sthd, to stand, 
ga, to sing, the ancestors of an un- 
numbered progeny, differ from in- 
terjectional or imitative sounds in 
exactly the same manner as general 
concepts differ from single impres- 
sions. Those, therefore, who stilk 
think with Hume that general ideas 
are the same thing as single impres- 
sions, only fainter, and who look 
upon this fainting away of single 
impressions into general ideas as 
something that requires no explana- 
tion, but can be disposed of by a 
metaphor, would probably take the 
same view with regard to the 
changes of cries and shrieks into 
roots. Those, on the contrary, who 
hold that general concepts, even 
in their lowest form, do not spring 
spontaneously from a tabula rasa, 
but recognise the admission of a co- 
operating Self, would look upon the 
roots of language as irrefragable 
proof of the presence of human 
workmanship in the very elements 
of language, as the earliest manifes- 
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tation of human intellect, of which 
no trace has ever been discovered 
in the animal world. 

It will be seen from these remarks 
that the controversy which has 
been carried on for more than two 
thousand years between those who 
ascribe to language an onomato- 
povic origin, and those who derive 
language from roots, has a much 
deeper significance than a mere 
question of scholarship. If the 
words of our language could be 
derived straight from imitative or 
interjectional sounds, such as bow 
wow or pooh pooh, then I should 
say that Hume was right against 
Kant, and that Mr. Darwin was 
right in representing the change of 
animal into human language as a 
mere question of time. If, on the 


contrary, it is a fact which no 
scholar would venture to deny, that, 
after deducting the purely onoma- 
topeic portion of the dictionary, 
the real bulk of our language is 
derived from roots, definite in their 
form and general in their meaning, 


then that period in the history of 
language which gave rise to these 
roots, and which I call the Radical 
Period, forms the frontier—be it 
broad or narrow—between man and 
beast. 
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That period may have been of 
slow growth, or it may have been 
an instantaneous evolution: we do 
not know. Like the beginnings of 
all things, the first beginnings of 
language and reason transcend the 
powers of the human understanding, 
nay, the limits of human imagina- 
tion. But after the first step has 
been made, after the human mind, 
instead of being simply distracted 
by the impressions of the senses, 
has performed the first act of ab- 
straction, were it only by making 
one and one to be two, everything 
else in the growth of language be- 
comes as intelligible as the growth 
of the intellect ; nay, more so. We 
still possess, we still use, the same 
materials of language which were 
first fixed and fashioned by the 
rational ancestors of our race. 
These roots, which are in reality 
our oldest title-deeds as rational 
beings, still supply the living sap of 
the millions of words scattered over 
the globe, while no trace of them, 
or anything corresponding to them, 
has ever been discovered even 
amongst the most advanced of 
catarrhine apes. 

The problem that remains to be 
solved in our last Lecture is the 
origin of those roots. 
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PEASANTRY OF THE 
BY 
[ SECOND 
(JHE agitations of all the toiling 
classes of the community have 
been so prominently before the 
public of late, thatit must be evident 
to all that we are in a transition 
state. Such epochs occur in the 
domestic history of every nation. 
Three have already occurred in 
England, which are marked by 
broad lines, and which are easy to 
be discerned. We are now for the 
fourth time fulfilling the prophecy 
of the poet : 
The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways. 

There was, first, the state of 
master and slave; secondly, the 
lord and serf; thirdly, in the fif- 
teenth century, payment as wages 
took the place of feudal service, and 
a money contract ‘cash nexus’ be- 
came the order of the day. But 
now in the last few years trades 
unions and agricultural unions have 
formed clubs seeking a share in the 
profits of capital, either by co- 
operative stores and farms, or by a 
participation in the pecuniary re- 
sults of the industries in which they 
are engaged. The voices of men, 
when heard as they have been lately, 
encourage their fellows to speak; and 
certainly that is not the case now 
which Sir A. Helps wrote (in 1844, 
in the Claims of Labour): ‘The 
poor, the humble, your dependants 
will often be afraid to ask their due 
from you; be therefore the more 
mindful of it yourself.’ 

In the feudal times England had 
little commerce, and the manu- 
facturing spirit which pervades our 
northern counties had not sprung 
into existence. We are still de- 
pendent on the bone and sinew 
of our people, but partly through 
manufactures and partly through 
the cultivation of the land. In 
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early times England existed only 
by agriculture. In one of the 
earliest MSS. which has come down 
to us from Anglo-Saxon times 
we have this passage: ‘ Every 
throne which standeth upright 
standeth upon three pillars—the 
priest, the warrior, and the labourer. 
The priest prayeth for all, the 
warrior fighteth for all, the labourer 
tilleth the earth and worketh for 
the livelyhood of all.’ (Treatise of 
Lilfric. ) 

If therefore this fourth transition 
epoch throws us a little out of gear, 
let us take heart from the way in 
which things righted themselves 
under changes of greater magnitude. 
Look at England as she emerged 
from feudal times ; consider what it 
would be tobe living and cultivating 
land during the desolating wars of 
the White and Red Roses ; look 
back at the burdens which land 
sustained under the old poor law; 
look at the times of the riots; and 
then say that these times are 
significant rather than portentous, 
and though we are passing through 
a crisis, yet it is one in which the 
ship obeys the helm, and we hay 
charts and experiences of many 
former mariners to guide us. Let 
us also remember that by doing our 
duty to the men of our own times 
we shall best anticipate revolutions 
which may be looming in the 
future. 

It is very difficult to place our- 
selves so exactly in the past with all 
its surroundings as to feel what 
this country was, as regards master 
and servant, three or four hundred 
years ago. But we shall perhaps 
not be far wrong, if we define the 
ante-Poor-Law state of England as 
very much what Australian or 
American backwoods life is now. 
There was no pauperism, but at the 
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same time there would be great 
hardships to encounter and occa- 
sionally great privations to be 
endured. The hunter may one day 
kill a fat buck and live to a surfeit 
on venison, but he may have an 
interval between killing two stags 
when he may be very short of food, 
and almost sigh for a week’s eredit 
at the village shop or a week’s 
shelter in a union workhouse. The 
excitement which hope generates in 
the heart of the colonist enables him 
to bear up against privations which 
to the acclimatised pauper seem 
unbearable. For no one would deny 
that the early settler may have a 
worse shelter than the pauper’s hovel, 
and be for a time more pinched for 
food and clothing than the ditcher 
with a large family in England. 
He may cer tainly no more want pas- 
ture for his cattle than the patriarchs 
did. But with this rude plenty, 
which exists because civilisation has 
not yet encroached on it, there may 
be great lack of many of the com- 
forts which the interchange of 
nations has introduced into modern 
thickly populated countries. For 
while there were flocks and herds 
roaming at large, and runs for any 
number of cows , 8o that milk would 
be plentiful, there would perhaps be 
no tea and sugar, which are no less 
necessary than milk to a modern 
breakfast table. It is the benefit 
of quick travelling and carriage by 
railway that, while it takes some 
commodities to the distant village 
from London and the seaports, italso 
takesawaynative products, as butter 
and milk. Itis at first sight strange, 
but with reasoning becomes most 
evident, that milk is nowhere so 
difficult to obtain as in those 
villages where a 60 or 70 cow cheese 
is made, or where a hundred cows 
are milked for the London market. 
The rent is high because the land is 
valuable, and the farmer strains 
every nerve to make the most of his 
specialty, be it Cheddar cheese or 
new milk, from which his rent and 





other expenses are to be met. It is 
therefore notorious that where a 
man only keeps one or two cows 
milk may be bought, but where he 
keeps a hundred none can be bought. 
The farmer works up to agony point 
to excel in the article he prides 
himself on, his big cheese or his 
milk. It is therefore the result of 
the natural working of economic 
laws. There were no quick milk- 
trains running in the days of the 
Plantagenet kings, and therefore 
the serf had plenty of milk, which, 
as they say, is a fine thing for 
children; but the swift clippers 
which now bring tea had not started 
from China, nor had sugar become 
a commodity saleable at every 
village shop. In the roll of the 
household expenses of Richard de 
Swinfield, Bishop of Hereford, edited 
by the Rev. John Webb, we find in 
1290 rude plenty of primeval food, 
but few comforts—fifty beeves were 
driven in to be salted for the winter 
use, the salt being brought from 
Droitwich, and numbers of sheep 
and pigs ; also five casks of winecame 
from Bristol, and immense quanti- 
ties of ale were brewed, chiefly by 
women. Amongst the list of the 
spices and precious things, we find 
a pound or two of the then valuable 
article of sugar, with which the 
Crusades had familiarised Western 

Europe, but we find the price was 
eightpence a pound, and the same 
sum of eightpence is entered for 
seventy gallons of strong beer. The 
carrying trade was then in its 
infancy, and home produce was as 
cheap, because it could not be ex- 
ported, as foreign produce was dear, 
for a contrary reason. We must 
therefore balance the excess of one 
commodity against the want of an- 
other before we say which would be 
better off, the old serf or the modern 
labourer. Rude plenty of nature’s 
products were at hand, and no one 
competing for or claiming them 
they were as free as blackberries 
in our hedges or nuts in our 
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autumnal coppices. But beyond 
this little else. It was colonial life, 
with free pasture of commons for 
cows, pigs, and geese; fire-wood as 
plentiful as in an American forest, 
and elbow room as much as there is 
on a prairie, but few comforts. 


Non omnis feret omnia tellus. 


As to clothes, they were spun at 
home. There was little money, and 
the lord paid by what we should 
call ‘the truck system;’ he had 
tenants to whom he gave common- 
age of estover—that is, necessary 
run for the man’s horses—in ex- 
change for which the man was to 
plough and cart for his lord, and 
serve him with man and horse in 
time of war. There was also com- 
mon right of turbary—to cut peat 
and fuel—called also wood-bote ; and 
commonage of piscary—to catch 
fish. We have heard of the domes- 
tic servantsin Scotland, in old times, 
bargaining that they should not 
have salmon more than three days 
a week, but the Great Northern 
Railway now prevents their being 
overdone with salmon or grouse. 
The London aldermen save them 
putting that covenant into their 
hirings, 

But in fact it is luxury which 
now divides classes; in those days 
wealth could buy nothing, and 
therefore money, which is only a 
means to an end, was valueless. 
We find that all classes lived much 
the same—the serf boarded with 
his master, and they had only the 
salt-cellar between them. 


Splendet in mensa tenui salinum. 


We read of the rich having in 
winter only a grass-fed calf, salted 


and fresh-water fish. A man de- 
scribed his winter progress, to his 
friend, in this way: ‘I am half-way 
up one side of the calf, and shall 
soon be coming down the other.’ A 
great falling off this from Solomon’s 
“stalled ox and contention there- 
with,’ Fancy being invited out to 
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dinner with a Plantagenet noble, 
and finding salted veal and fresh- 
water fish—a few roach and dace, 
or a carp that had spoiled a bottle 
of port wine by being stewed in 
it. The entrées would have been 
very acceptable then. The veal 
being salted would, at all events, 
save the trouble of bacon or ham 
as an opposite dish. The serf 
certainly was not made unhappy 
by the smell of his lord’s kitchen. 
Everywhere there was rude hos- 
pitality, a welcome to all comers, 
and no questions; it was in the 
epoch before begging as a trade had 
been invented. Rushes to sleep on 
and a billet of wood for a pillow 
enabled hospitality to be without 
stint and without hypocrisy. No 
one was very rich, no one had luxu- 
ries; all had occasional mischances, 
leading to privations, for crops 
might fail, and there were no roads. 
When there was no corn in Canaan 
they must saddle their mules and 
go elsewhere for it. Such is the 
life of all newly settled countries. 
Longfellow’s description (in Lvan- 
geline) is very much of universal 
application to all backwoods and 
sheep-run settlements : 


Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds 
of incense ascending, 

Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes 
of peace and contentment. 

Thus dwelt together in love, these simple 
Arcadian farmers— 

Dwelt in the love of God and of man, 
Alike were they free from 

Fear that reigns with the tyrant and envy 
the vice of republics. 

Neither locks had they to their dvors nor 
bars to their windows, 

But their dwellings were open as day and 
the hearts of their owners ; 

There the richest was poor, and the poorest 
yet lived in abundance. 


When it is debated, as in the 
present Parliament, whether land 
and tenements should endure all 
the burdens of taxation, or whether 
funded property should also con- 
tribute to the general exchequer, 
the question comes home—how 
came poor rates to rest upon land 
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only? By looking back tothe feudal 
times we find the answer. Every 
lord had his vassals, living on his 
manor with their serfs under them, 
living also on their subdivisions of 
the manor, each owing service to 
the one above him; these (as there 
was no other wealth or property 
besides what came from land) had 
to support the army—every lord 
calling his clan together at the 
bidding of prince or earl. If pro- 
perty was to be defended, it must 
in those times be done by those 
who held the land, or be left un- 
done. The tenure of land was suit 
and service in the battle-field. If 
the population was to live in the 
pre-manufacturing age, clearly it 
must live off the land. As land be- 
came enclosed, and got gradually 
into large farms and estates, instead 
of small holdings, those who had 
lived partly by working for the lord 
and partly by cultivating their 
plots, aided by the right of common 
for their cows and geese, and the 
right of forest for their swine and 
for their wood and turf, must be 
supported somehow. That by which 
they had existed was gone, and 
therefore it was but common justice 
that those who swallowed up those 
old privileges should disgorge what 
they had swallowed up in some other 
shape. The land had fed and sup- 
ported the cottagers—clearly the 
land must support its children. And 
its owners chose to say, No more 
rights of common, be they estover, 
piscary, or turbary; we will employ 
you to work for us as your masters ; 
and if you are feeble or old, and can- 
not work, we willsupport you. Hence 
poor rate, at first attempted by a 
voluntary subscription amongst the 
landowners; and when the volun- 
tary principle proved too weak, a 
rate to be levied on the land. 

Sir Thomas More says, in his 
Utopia, that in the time of Henry 
VII. the demands to supply the 
wool trade of the Netherlands be- 
came so urgent, that vast flocks of 
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sheep were introduced, and the 
crofts of the cottiers were over-run, 
The dissolution of the monasteries 
also sent forth vast households of 
dependants into the world, with 
their occupation gone and no new 
mode of gaining a livelihood put in 
its place. Hence numerous bodies of 
sturdy and valiant beggars went 
about demanding, as they could 
earn nothing, that something should 
be given them. There were many 
casuals, with no casual wards, as at 
present, in our workhouses. Hence 
the laws against mendicancy were 
forced into existence by the men- 
dicants. But the severity of the 
laws defeated their own object. In 
the reign, therefore, of Henry VIII. 
it was ordained that every land- 
holder should contribute to a fund 
to be distributed by the bishops and 
clergy among those who were in 
actual want. This was the germ 
of that which in 1601 became known 
as the Poor Law Act of the 43rd of 
Elizabeth. In 1723, the ninth year 
of George I., workhouses began to 
be built; and in 1834, in conse- 
quence of the abuses of out-door 
relief, what is called the new Poor 
Law came into operation, Thus 
those who formerly lived on the 
land are now kept by the land. 

It is very interesting to be able 
to trace, from old documents, the 
way in which small holdings have 
during the last two hundred years 
been swallowed up by the larger 
ones. 

One who had studied this subject, 
writing in 1829, says: 

In the parish of Clapham in Sussex, 
there is a farm called Holt; it contains 160 
acres and is in the occupation of one tenant. 
During the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies it seems to have been a hamlet in 
which there were at least twenty-one pro- 
prietors of land; we have now lying before 
us twenty-one distinct conveyances of land 
in fee, described to be parcels of this hamlet. 
These documents are in a perfect state of 
preservation, and bear various dates from 
1200 to 1409. In 1400 the number of pro- 
prietors began to decrease ; by the year 
1520 it had been reduced to six. In the 
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reign of James I, the six were reduced to 
two, and soon after the restoration of 
Charles II. the whole became the property 
of one owner, who leased it to one occupier 
as tenant. In 1840, near about 100 per- 
sons existed out of the produce of this piece 
of land—now, we may assume, including 
the farmer’s family, not more than thirty 
or forty at most, if indeed so many. 


‘Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ 


In 1709 we find the first notice 
of an application to Parliament to 
enclose and cultivate commons and 
waste lands. Many Bills were from 
time to time passed with similar 
powers, and at the time of the 
war with Napoleon the high prices 
of corn seemed to justify all land 
that was worth cultivating being 
enclosed for this purpose. A cal- 
culation has been made that from 
the date of the first Enclosure 
Bill to the end of the Peninsular 
War, five thousand parishes have 
been brought under similar Acts. 
We find that during the war Bills 
were introduced at the rate of 
from 120 to 150 a year, and as 
one Bill often includes a manor 
containing several parishes, we can 
understand that very little valuable 
ground remains unenclosed. There 
have been at times loud murmurs 
from those who saw their cow-run 
or goose-run taken away, which is 
natural enough ; but at the same 
time opposition clamours have 
been raised to give the people 
cheaper bread by extending cultiva- 
tion over common lands. And the 
same people who shout with one 
side of their mouth, ‘Shame to take 
away the poor man’s chance of turn- 
ing out a cow,’ say with the other, 
‘Why not break up all the forests— 
the New Forest for instance? Shame 
to have unproductive land while the 
people want bread.’ In the same way 
people say, ‘Shame to eat up crops 
with ground game ;’ and when you 
have done away with ground game 
they will say, ‘Shame no rabbits for 
sale; taking away almost the only 
food within reach of a poor man’s 
purse.’ But the cries of the public, 
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like the street cries, are not always 
intelligible, and are sometimes con- 
tradictory, and wow populi is not 
always vow Dei. 

However, when commons were 
enclosed, those who had common 
rights put in their claims, and had 
portions assigned to them, a bit to 
each house. And the 7th of the 
31st of Elizabeth decrees that no 
house shall be built as a residence 
without four acres being assigned 
to the owner. But in later times 
cottagers were only tenants, and not 
owners, of the dwellings they in- 
habited, and so it came to pass that 
the landed proprietor added to his 
demesne, and the cottier’s cow 
had to take to the highways and 
byeways, which the later road Acts 
decline to allow to the aforesaid 
cows. So the cow had to be got 
rid of. With regard to the times 
when a few acres were assigned to 
the cottier or crofter, when land 
was not of much value, and when 
there were few claimants and little 
competition for it, it was given, in 
lieu of his right to turn out cattle 
and cut wood and turf, to the cottier. 
But as cottiers came on evil days, 
or when the property at death was 
to be divided, so in various ways 
it was parted with, and the neigh- 
bouring proprietors, to whom it was 
worth most, usually bought it, the 
hedges were thrown down, and so 
we are gradually approaching the 
days of joint-stock farming com- 
panies and steam ploughs. The 
cottier would, as Tusser points out 
in his Hundred and One Points 
of Husbandry, have been better 
off with his section of the com- 
mon than he would have been 
with his right to rove over the 
whole; but then who was to stop 
him from selling it? His award 
under Enclosure Commissioners was 
secure against the law turning him 
out, but it was not secure against 
his own improvidence. If every 
cottager now had four acres given 
him, how many would have it in 
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their family in too years? Good 
offers would tempt them; they 
would not say with Naboth, ‘God 
forbid that I should sell the inherit- 
ance of my fathers unto thee.’ 

In 1762, in a Norfolk parish a 
few miles from Sandringham, we 
find an old record stating that forty- 
one cottiers claimed common rights 
in that year, and each obtained 
three acres of land; but in 1804 
these had decreased to ten small 
occupiers. In the parish of Sidling- 
ton, in Bedfordshire, it appears that 
in the year 1758 the parish con- 
tained fifty-eight occupiers of crofts 
and orchards. In 1801 twenty-three 
of these small holdings had ceased to 
exist, being merged in larger ones ; 
and many labourers being out of 
work, the poor rate of thisparish rose 
from 6d. in the pound in 1758 to 4s. 
in the pound in 1801. In another 
parish the poor rates of 1780 were 
50l., and in 1820 they had risen to 
600l. Of course, in estimating the 
increase in poor rates we must make 
allowance for police and other coun- 
ty rates, which, as years roll on, 
have been collected under the head 
of poor rates. 

It is only by putting oneself 
back into this past age, when com- 
mons were fast melting away, that 
one can at all understand William 
Cobbett’s reiterated injunctions to 
the poor man to keep a cow if 
he could possibly manage to buy 
one. 

We look through the eyes of a 
past generation to understand such 
a passage as this one from Thomas 
Faller in 1648: 

The good landlord noteth that enclosure 
made without depopulating is injurious to 
none. I mean if proportionable allotments 
be made to the poor for their commonage, 
and free and lease holders have a consider- 
able share with the lord of the manor, 
Object not that enclosures destroy tillage, 
the staff of a country, for it need nut all be 
converted to pasture. Cain and Abel— 


the ploughman and the shepherd—may 
part the enclosures betwixt them. 


So also of this ‘ Prayer for Land- 
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lords’ in the last Primer of Edward 
VI.: 

The earth is Thine and all that therein is, 
notwithstanding Thou hast given the pos- 
session thereof tothe childrenof men. We 
heartily pray Thee to send Thy Holy Spirit 
into the hearts of them that possess the 
grounds and pastures of the earth; that 
they, remembering themselves to be Thy 
tenants, may not rack and stretch out the 
rents of their houses and lands, nor yet take 
unreasonable fines and incomes, after the 
manner of coyetous worldlings ; but so let 
them out, that the inhabitants thereof may 
be able to pay the rents, and to live and 
nourish their families, and to relieve the 
poor. 

Under the existing and very 
altered state of things in England, 
can we return to the small crofter 
and cottier with common rights 
which we trace by looking back in 
the history of England under Plan- 
tagenet and Tudor kings? Could 
we if we would? let it be asked; and 
secondly, would we if we could ? 

In the first place, let us be ac- 
quainted with the fact, that in 
Northumberland and some other 
counties the labourer still has accom- 
modation for his cow, and that by 
the recent returns to Government 
it is shown by undeniable arithmetic 
that there are in Great Britain 
124,250 holdings of land in extent 
from one to five acres. As allotment 
gardens are generally under half or 
a quarter of an acre, we presume that 
they are excluded from this salcula- 
tion. If, then, there be so many 
holdings of small culture as the 
report describes, and one-sixteenth 
of the whole land is embraced 
in holdings of less than twenty 
acres each, it cannot but strike 
intelligent, thinking men, that there 
is enough in small plots to accom- 
modate anyone who has a special 
taste for a small farm. Here and 
there a bailiff whose wife is a dairy- 
woman may find it profitable in old 
age to occupy such a croft, and eke 
out his savings by keeping a little 
poultry and a cow and pig, spending 
the days of his declining strength in 
the same occupation which he has 
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followed all his life. But, as farming 
is notoriously slow in its returns of 
profit, and dependent upon many 
vicissitudes and also upon weather, 
as an investment it is about the worst 
thing out, and it would not pay any 
one who could work at a trade or 
get good wages as a labourer to give 
up his weekly earnings for the profits 
which can be made of a croft or a 
few acres of plough land, for which 
the horse work would have tobe hired. 
We see that those who hold these 
small occupations are obliged to 
unite some other calling with them, 
such as that of carrier or dealer. The 
cost of meat and corn would be 
materially enhanced if many of the 
large farms were cut up into small 
holdings ; and the labouring class as 
a body would suffer in another way 
(which has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered by those who have advocated 
a return to small holdings), for they 
would be thrown out of work. The 
larger the holding, the richer the 
tenant; and the higher the state 
of cultivation, the more labour 
is employed. The large farmer, 
using machinery, employs perhaps 
six or seven hands to a hundred 
acres of arable land; the two hun- 
dred acre man reduces this staff of 
men to half; the hundred acre man 
still reduces it; the fifty acre man 
has perhapsonly one labourer besides 
his own family; the twenty acre 
man does all the work himself, and 
perhaps goes out at hay time and 
harvest to help the larger holders of 
land. Consequently, if the soil were 
let off in small holdings, the day 
labourer would be almost entirely 
driven out of the country. This 
the writers on political economy, 
most of whom have been bred in 
towns and have studied theory 
without seeing it tested by practice, 
have overlooked. Let a man live 
ina country parish where there is 
perhaps one 500 acre farm worked 
withall the appliancesof modern ma- 
chinery—in fact, a meat-producing 
establishment—perhaps two farms 
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of moderate proportions, two small 
ones, and three or four under twenty 
acres. Let himas he walks through 
that parish look at the men employed 
on each, let him go into their cot- 
tages and hear what they say ; then, 
when he has seen the results, let him 
go home and write down his con- 
clusions: after that he may safely 
take up Mill’s Political Hconomy 
and go into theory to his heart’s 
content, seasoning it as he goes with 
experience and observation. 

We have endeavoured in a pre- 
vious article to show that a man and 
one strong lad—which will be below 
the average of the members able to 
work in any given family—will be 
worth with harvest gains at day 
labour 6ol. a year. If such an 
average family spend their time 
on twenty acres of land, will the 
profit be 60]. per annum? If an 
arable farmer in prosperous times 
makes 1/. an acre profit, he will 
be a very lucky being. How, then, 
shall the cottier without any of the 
advantages of machinery make 2ol. 
a year off his 20 acres? And 20. 
a year would be considerably 
below what his day labour would 
bring him in. 

Again: the following very true 
picture of things as they are and 
things as they are represented is 
from a recent leading article in the 
Times newspaper : 

We see it stated indignantly, as if a 
charge at once grievous and unanswerable, 
that the labourer’s family cannot get milk 
and butter and eggs and poultry and pork, 
and the other petty products of small hus- 
bandry. He can get nothing except from 
the village shop, the baker, or the butcher. 
We are invited to revolutionise property 
and subdivide land in the interests of a 
more varied and nutritious diet. Upon 
this we have to observe, with regret, that 
in extensive districts of this island—on the 
chalk downs for instance—there are no 
kine, and consequently no milk or butter ; 
that under a régime of small holdings the 
butter, eggs, and poultry go to the market, 
the skimmed milk to the pigs ; that, in fact, 
the best of everything, including the pork, 
goes to pay rent and other outgoings, and 
it is the merest offal, trash, rinsings 
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and sweepings of everything, that go to 
the children. It was so fifty years ago, 
and it is so now. It would be true kind- 
ness to put one of our dainty philosophers 
to board and lodge for a week at a twenty- 
acre farm, to be treated as one of the family. 

We cannot put one hand of a 
clock back without putting the other 
back also, so we cannot have the 
imagined joys of old feudal times of 
‘merry Old England’ without hay- 
ing also its inconveniences and 
discomforts. But anyone anxious 
to try what it was, can go and begin 
in the prairies and backwoods of a 
new country, and there he can be 
philosopher in earnest—he can a 
the pleasure of building a log hut, 
and milking his own cow, and of 
making his clothes, as Robinson 
Crusoe did. He will be troubled 
with no squires or parsons, no game 
laws or poor rates. There is un- 
doubtedly freedom about it ; and the 
very thought, to one weary of over- 
civilisation, is as refreshing as a 
trout stream in Norway, or climbing 
Mont Blanc; but even in such 
invigorating pursuits one would 
not like to spend one’s life. 

Would we, if we could, cause every 
loom in Manchester to stop, that the 
good-wife should spin in the cottage 
porch? Would we do away with the 
corn-growing fens of Lincolnshire, 
that duck and mallard might be 
plentiful? or the turnip culture of 
Norfolk, that the green lane might 
exist to receive the cottier’s cows ? 
But what people want is the plums 
out of the cake of the Plantagenet 
and Tudor times stuck into our own 
civilised pudding, so that we may 
have their liberty and freedom from 
taxation, thei unenclosed commons, 
&ec., and comforts and advan- 
tages of civilisation—in fact, the 
advantages of an old country and a 
new one combined. The old croft 
had a very winding fence round it, 
very ornamental and unlike Dutch 
gardening; the original serf, who 
enclosed it for his croft, followed the 
tortuous windings of the watercourse 
to save himself trouble in throwing 


our 
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out the ditch and making the fence 
to prevent his cow from wandering. 
Would England gain in the sum total 
of her wealth if these were all 
restored as they used to exist? Ask 
Mr. Alderman Mechi. He tells us 
the pollard trees round this sort 
of small enclosures are worth one 
shilling at two hundred years old, 
and they lose five shillings every 
year to the corn of England by the 
injury they do with root and shade. 
The tendency of the age is, on the 
contrary, to go yet more in advance, 
to do away with middle-sized hold. 
ings, for political economy shows us 
clearly that large establishments can 
do any work much more economi- 
cally than small ones. And ifsmall 
farmers cannot raise the wages of 
their men because they get no 
profits out of which to do it, our 
hope is in large farms with great 
capital embarked. If great capital- 
ists cannot be found to undertake 
the work, why not joint-stock 
companies? Steam ploughs are 
only recently admitted to be neces- 
sary to large tracts of land ; but we 
have before: usapaperr ecently read by 
Mr. Fowler, of the Prebendal Farm, 
Aylesbury, at the Central Farmers’ 
Club, in which it is stated that 
one firm alone is turning out 200 
sets of steam tackle annually for 
England and 50 for exportation. If 
we can plough by machinery, reap 
by machinery, and thresh by ma- 
chinery, are we not in an age the 
onward signs of which are not to 
be mistaken? It is an age of pro- 
gress, and an age not likely to 
listen to people who would persuade 
us to go back to barbaric tools—the 
spade and the flail—and to fields that 
would consume a fourth of the area 
of England in hedges and ditches to 
separate them. Man as the mere 
labourer is becoming man the direc- 
tor of other forces; and though in 
the origin of threshing machines 
the peasantry conceived that their 
craft as threshers was over, now 
the difficulty is to find an old hand 
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to use the flail; and the youth of 
the present age have never learnt to 
wield it. 

And, in fact, labourers have 
moved with the movements of the 
age. The improvements which 
since the days of our forefathers 
have been introduced, they have 
shared in. Society, like the cloud 
of the poet’s fancy— 


Moveth altogether, if it move at all. 


All classes have participated in the 
comforts and conveniences which are 
the result of more civilised times. 
Therefore it is unjust to look back 
and sigh for the freedom of early 
times when we have that which 
more than compensates us. True 
that there is far greater difference 
now than there used to be 500 
years ago between the highest and 
the lowest classes of society ; that, 
however, is the natural result of 


wealth. When there were few things 
to be purchased with money, the 
king and the peasant lived very 
much alike. Now the king can buy 


all that money can be exchanged 
for, and the peasant is only able to 
buy what his weekly earnings will 
afford. When, therefore, the poet 
laments that ‘the wheel is silent 
in the vale,’ by which he means 
that every good-wife does not weave 
or spin her own clothes, he utters a 
truth—but only one side of a truth 
—because the good-wife can with a 
shilling (which she can earn ina 
day) buy far more calico made by 
machinery at Manchester than she 
could fabricate in a week. 

This seems too simple to need any 
statement, for it is oneof the truisms 
of civilisation. Yet we speak of it 
because it is the custom now to 
dress up the feudal ages as ‘the good 
old times,’ without stating the ques- 
tion of loss and gain on either side, 
which is necessary to make a fair 
comparison between those times and 
ourown. We will give two simple 
illustrations—education and medical 
science—to show that the peasant 
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and the artisan have shared in the 
advantages of being born in the 
nineteenth century. In most parish- 
es throughout the kingdom, and 
when the new Education Act shall 
have come into full operation we 
shall be able to say in all parishes, 
education will be brought to the 
doors of every cottage. This edu- 
cation will combine knowledge suf- 
ficient for the children of peasants, 
and that discipline which trained 
teachers so well know how to in- 
stil, for the smallest sum imagin- 
able. This is more than princes 
could command before the age of 
printing, and which now will pro- 
bably leave the sons and daughters 
of the middle classes at second- 
rate boarding schools far behind. 
Again, to speak of improved medical 
science. A labourer meets with an 
accident, breaks a limb, or requires 
some difficult operation in surgery 
to be performed ; he gets an order, 
and is moved into a_ hospital, 
where he gets better attendance, be- 
cause trained nurses and resident 
surgeons are at his beck and call, 
than the squire can obtain at his 
country mansion, or than emperors 
could have hada hundred years ago. 
Let these things be borne in mind 
by those who say that the rich have 
a monopoly of all the practical out- 
come of science and of art. 

One thing, however, and that a 
most important one, seems to have 
passed from us with the days that 
are gone—a thing which we pro- 
bably shall never recover, but which, 
if we could regain it, would do much 
to reunite the employers and the 
employed. We mean that mutual 
reverence and affection which the 
master had for the servant and the 
servant for the master in feudal 
times. The present is an age of 
‘eye-service as men-pleasers.’ The 
feeling which used to exist, akin to 
that of parent and child, has been 
broken up, partly by faults on either 
side, but chiefly by the ‘cash 
nexus’ tic, which loosed the ties 
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of fellowship and attempted to bind 
men with the fetters of Mammon. 
In the old days, Addison speaks 
with reverence of the feelings he 
entertained for Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley when he saw all the knight’s 
servants grown old in their master’s 
service. In these go-ahead days of 
running to and fro, servants con- 
sider it rather the correct thing to 
see the world by changing places 
often. ‘ Why do you want to leave, 
Sarah ?’ said a mistress. ‘No fault, 
ma’am, but I have been here nearly 
a twelvemonth, and I thought I had 
better make a change,’ was the re- 
ply. A strange reason for going, but 
not an uncommon one. ‘Will you 
raise me a shilling next week, or I 
shall be glad of my money on Sa- 
turday night?’—a want of ‘cash 
nexus’ here clearly. In the days of 
the Tudor kings there was no 
running about; men were station- 
ary on the same manor for genera- 
tions, and the feeling of clanship 
descended from father to son for suc- 
cessive generations. Mr. W. R. Greg 


has well described the reasons why 
there was often good feeling between 
the lord and serf in these words : 


The serf lived upon his master’s land, 
often in his house; the same families served 
the same chiefs from generation to genera- 
tion, till they became a portion of them; 
they were identified with their interests— 
partook of their pride—shared their for- 
tunes, and were illuminated by their splen- 
dour. In this relation, amid much that 
was rude and brutal there was also much 
that was touching and affectionate. On 
the part of the vassal hereditary attachment 
and sublime devotion ; on the part of the 
master sentiments of regard—he looked 
upon his vassals as a secondary class of 
children, whom it was his pride to cherish 
and to foster, as well as to govern. 


The historian who has done most 
to illustrate the domestic history of 
this period quotes, in confirmation 
of this good fellowship, the oaths of 
the freeman and of the villain. The 
oath of the latter runs in these 
words : 

The villain when he shall do fealty to his 
lord shall hold his right hand over the 
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book and shall say: Hear you, my lox, 
that I from this day forth unto you shall be 
true and faithful, and shall owe you fealty 
for the land which I hold of you in villan- 
age ; and that no evil or damage will I see 
concerning you, but I will defend and warn 
you to my power. So help me God andall 
His saints. 

And Sir Francis Palgrave, in the 
oath taken to an Anglo-Saxon king, 
adds these words: 

Lord, I will be faithful and true to thee, 
All whom thou dost love, I will love ; all 
that thou dost shun, I will shun; never 
wittingly or willingly will I do aught that 
is hurtful to thee. 

If it were possible (now that 
circumstances have brought the re- 
lation of employers and employed 
before the world) that better feel- 
ings could be planted and made to 
grow on either side, feelings akin 
to those which existed in the old 
feudal times between the best speci- 
mens of masterand serf, much might 
be done. Irritating demands make 
irritated combinations of masters, 
and vice versit. 

The bystander often has power to 
use conciliatory words, which the 
parties interested cannot use, and to 
say things of them which they can- 
not say of themselves; hence, Lord 
Bacon has wisely observed that it is 
one of the offices of friendship to 
provide a person who can so speak. 
The press and the pulpit might, as 
bystanding agencies, do a great 
deal to conciliate parties. 

We do not think the Labourers’ 
Union will do much for the pea- 
santry by way of direct results. 
But indirectly it may do much, 
and has done much. We know 
many whom it has already weaned 
from the public-house. It rouses 
men out of their lethargy; it leads 
them to look into their state and 
compare it with that of others, Then 
follow the questions asked by way 
of self-examination: If this is my 
present state, must it be always my 
state? If no oneelse will help me, 
can I not help myself? We have 
ourselves heard this sort of ques- 
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tions asked, and migration, emigra- 
tion, allotment gardens, and the 
various other proposed remedies 
freely discussed by men in the fields. 
Early marriages, love of tobacco and 
beer, are admitted to be obstacles 
which have prevented many from 
getting a fair start. One man parti- 
cularly we were amused at, a sawyer, 
about forty-five years old, who began 
reckoning up with a bit of chalk on 
a plank which he had just sawed 
out, what he had spent in beer since 
he was twenty years old. He put 
the sum at a shilling a day for 
twenty-five years as a basis of his 
calculations, and reckoning interest 
he considered 500/. what he should 
have saved. But as he very quietly 
said, ‘ We will put it at a shilling a 
day, but when the fit was on mea 
shilling a day had nothing to do 
with it.’ He has been six months 
a total abstainer, and hopes to 
keep so. 

There is a fear lest the labouring 
man, being made too much of, inter- 


viewed, got hold of by papers, by 
agitators working on that little 
knowledge which Pope pronounced 
to be so dangerous a thing, should 


be unsettled. There is fear lest a 
morbid feeling should spring up 
amongst the labouring classes ; and 
from hearing so much about the 
hardships of labour, they should 
begin to think labour itself to be a 
degradation. If the Catechism of 
the Established Church should be 
driven out of rate schools, we hope 
this passage will be taught still 
in cottages, ‘to learn and labour 
truly to get my own living, and to 
do my duty in that state of life unto 
which it shall please God to call 
me.’ 

Many things combine to make 
this unhealthy morbid feeling take 
root in people’s minds. Look at 
the love of tawdry dress amongst 
female servants; the cheap flashy 
but poor goods bought now, instead 
of serviceable wearing articles; look 
at the nonsense that is talked about 
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it being degrading for a labourer’s 
wife (who, having been up at five 
o’clock of a fine summer morning, 
has managed her household affairs 
for the day) to go out hay-making 
or weeding. Why should not people 
say it is degrading for a countess 
to go into her conservatory if it is 
degrading for a labouring woman to 
shake out sweet-smelling hay? The 
hay-field is her conservatory, and 
much enjoyment and health she 
gains. But to work in a factory, 
because it is indoors, that is not 
degrading ! 

We are told education will make 
people more sensible, and will coun- 
teract all this. But it is not yet 
proved that high education will not 
make people despise the lowly offices 
of life. ‘If you arealady and I am 
a lady, who is to milk the cows P’ 
says the old Spanish proverb. What 
time William of Wykeham and 
other like wise and benevolent men 
founded schools with money to sup- 
port a number of poor scholars, 
things were different. Clerks were 
wanted in ages when kings used to 
sign their mark of across instead of 
writing, but clerks are not wanted 
now. Nothing is so injurious to a 
man as to fit him for a clerk without 
finding him asituation. He is not 
wanted in England—all learned pro- 
fessions are full; and the agents in 
the colonies write, ‘Don’t send us 
clerks, send us men who can rough 
it, and use a pickaxe and shovel.’ 
If a boy of quick parts was sent 
to a foundation school four hundred 
years ago, he might rise to great 
eminence, and was sure to get a liv- 
ing; now he would be pretty sure to 
be a poor gentleman, a briefless 
barrister, a clerk out of office, or a 
curate on less pay than the squire’s 
butler. A poor woman in her own 
station of life becomes a good cook 
or dairywoman, but educate her out 
of her sphere, and she becomes— 
what? A second-rate governess, 
and answers an advertisement for a 
situation, in reply to which applica- 
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tion she is told that her letter was 
one of 300 received that morning. 
But if the enquiries which the 
present agitation has set afloat in 
men’s minds leads the labourer to 
rise in his own path of life, it will 
not have been in vain. There is 
an improvable future before every 
man; there are steps in the la- 
bourer’s ladder which follow on one 
after another, if only he is deter- 
mined to rise by thrift and industry. 
These feelings want stimulating and 
calling out ; they want fostering by 
hope, for hope is the great sweetener 
of life, and show a man others pros- 
pering, even if it be only one or two 
instances of men rising in the social 
scale, to manage an engine at in- 
creased wages, to be a foreman, to 
rent a few cows as dairyman—show 
him these things, and he says, ‘I 
will strive, I will not be content to 
dream away mylife, possibly I shall 
succeed.” Howmany men are 


wanted now as foremen on farms, 
and how difficult it is to find the 
man with the necessary require- 


ments—few and simple as these are, 
viz. honesty, good temper, a little 
knowledge of accounts, and a quiet 
forethought, so as to know every 
morning how, without fuss, to send 
a number of men and a number of 
horses each to their allotted work. 
The observation of the seeing eye, 
as a man goes through his work in 
the lower grades of labour, has al- 
ready raised many into the higher 
grades of the same industry, and 
will raise many more. We have the 
strongest possible illustration of this 
in the cowmen in the South-west 
of England. The hard-working 
dairyman saves a few pounds, and 
marries a domestic servant who has 
been acting as dairywoman at the 
farm-house, who also has saved 
some money. For these people as 
a class have thrift and energy ; 
qualities, I admit, fostered by the 
hope of rising in life. The way is 
clear before them, and they seldom 
fail, but it is the fact of the way be- 
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ing clear that gives the stimulus to 
begin early to work and to save. 
Their next step is to rent a small 
dairy, which requires but little capi- 
tal. They begin at Candlemas, and 
want one quarter’s rent in hand, as 
by the next quarter the calves and 
butter have come in to meet the 
expenses. After this working of 
their small capital, they in a few 
years take farms, and the writer 
knows three such instance within 
a few miles of his residence, of men 
who are now farming with energy 
and economy good-sized holdings, 
whose beginning was at the bottom 
of the social ladder. It may be 
noticed in passing that something 
like the germs of the co-operative 
system exist in this system of rent- 
ing a dairy. <A farmer hires of a 
landed proprietor a tract of land; 
he finds capital to buy, say, twenty 
cows; these cows he lets out for 
rol. or 121. a year to an under 
tenant, who, with his wife, does the 
dairy work, and makes butter or 
cheese. Here the three parties share 
the returns, the landlord, the farmer, 
and the working man. 

This movement has in it one ex- 
cellent element, which is set forth 
in all speeches and will reach the 
ears of thousands—it encourages 
an independent spirit—it sets forth 
parish pay or a life passed in the 
bondage of a workhouse as the 
greatest possible degradation which 
can happen to a free-born English- 
man. And herein it only confirms 
the old spirit which actuated our 
forefathers in the ante-Poor-Law 
times, who considered charity given 
to the able-bodied as the worst of 
crimes. Hence the severe laws 
which were* passed 300 years ago 
against the ‘givers as well as the 
receivers of unnecessary alms. 
Those who have read the articles 
from the pen of Sydney Smith and 
other writers in the Ldinburgh 
Review of fifty years ago will re- 
member how the system of out- 
door relief, which was then rife, 
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would render Englishmen worse 
than slaves. 

The poor law(says Professor Thorold 
Rogers) prevails in no other country besides 
England, Up to the Irish famine of 1846 
it had not been adopted inthatisland. Up 
tothe disruption of the Scotch Kirk, and the 
scarcity of the same epoch, it was existent 
in Scotland only in a very modified form. 
Even now in both these countries it is ad- 
ministered with a wise severity. As a con- 
sequence the ill-fed Irish labourer and the 
thrifty Scotch peasant are incomparably 
more enterprising and alert than the Eng- 
lish farm labourer; though the Irish have 
never colonised independently, and the Low- 
land Seotch are of the same race asourselves. 
(Polit, Econ. p. 126.) 


The old English theory was that 
only the ‘impotent beggar’ should 
be relieved. To distinguish him, 
from the able-bodied, a certificate, 
signed with the seal of the parish 
which was his home, was given him, 
as a hawker’s license would be 
given now-a-days. We know how 
severe was the punishment which 
the laws of that age ordained for 
the able-bodied if he degraded 
himself into a sturdy tramp. And 
the original Poor Law of the 43rd of 
Elizabeth carried out much of the 
spirit, and only in later times 
were these safeguards against idle- 
ness removed. In 1782 many of 
them were abolished by what is 
known as Gilbert’s Act, and the 
same fatal policy was brought to 
a climax in 1815 by East’s Act, 
by which out-door relief was made 
legal to all poor alike. If anyone 
doubts this, let him peruse the first 
two chapters of Professor Fawcett’s 
admirable lectures on Political Kco- 
nomy, delivered in 1870. And who 
shall say that the Poor Law is not 
too lenient now in some of its pro- 
visions ? for the Board in London 
this spring has sent circulars to all 
the unions to insist on a supply of 
hot and cold water being always 
ready for tramps who ask for a 
night’s lodging in the casual ward. 
If any gentleman cannot afford to 
provide a tepid bath-room in his 
own house, he has only to become a 
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casual tramp and he can be sup- 
plied at the ratepayers’ expense. 
True that in theory the present law 
prohibits out-door relief and orders 
the workhouse test, but in fact this 
cannot always be carried out; it 
must be left to the discretion of 
the guardians, for if you break up 
a poor man’s home and his landlord 
lets his cottage to another, how is 
he ever to get back to a settled 
abode, and what is to become of his 
furniture? But in obstinate cases 
of laziness the workhouse test is 
the only alternative. Still, many 
ratepayers are indignant at the 
order to build tepid baths, as it 
certainly will not reduce strolling 
vagabondism to write up, ‘ Hot and 
cold baths to be had here at the 
lowest price and on the shortest 
notice: towels, soap, and atten- 
dants provided by order of the 
Poor Law Board,’ and yet the 
order of this spring to union 
masters amounts to this. So did 
not our forefathers. For the old 
guilds took care to apprentice 
fatherless children to a trade. They 
also ordained that no man should 
legally enter into marriage until he 
could show himself competent to 
do some work, and in all ways 
decreed that idleness was the worst 
of sins, and that unless any man 
would labour neither should he eat. 

Oh, modern amendments on the 
43rd of Queen Bess, with what count- 
less woes have you surrounded the 
dwellings of rate-paying mortals ! 
How have ye driven the last feeling 
of honest independence out of the 
hearts of the sons of toil ! 

‘Be fruitful and multiply” For 
every extra child born two shillings 
shall be given to the labourer as an 
addition to his weekly dole. If the 
children are illegitimate a higher 
rate shall be given, as the poor 
little ones are more dependent on 
help. Let only the marriage 
column and the birth column be 
well filled in the local paper, and 
you shall have a premium out of the 
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rates. The law of settlement also 
decrees that you shall not go away, 
O Hodge! to other parts of Eng- 
land, but shall keep your birth 
settlement. Why, what was this 
process, devised by the wisdom of 
legislators, but to say, ‘ Put a wire 
fence round the rabbit warren ; let 
them breed, but not stray outside 
the enclosure. Replenish the earth, 
but don’t subdue it’? 

Then it was clearly to the in- 
terest of every farmer to say he 
wanted no hands, to sign the papers 
which the roundsmen went about 
with to get the signature of each 
tenant that he could not give work 
to the bearer; for by this means he 
will get plenty of hands at a wage 
of four shillings a week, to be sup- 
plemented by six shillings more 
from the parish rates. True, men so 
hired cared not how little work they 
did; but the employer, driven by 
the system to do as others did, took 
them, and, paying little directly 
but much indirectly, was satisfied. 
So that, though excess of popula- 
tion was consuming him in rates, 
it was his interest to keep plenty of 
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surplus labour, and if he got men 
to do his work what cared he? 
Was it not the law, and are not 
lawgivers wise? The poor man, 
thus encouraged to apply for relief 
almost as a legally sanctioned right, 
ceased to feel degradation in being 
a recipient of alms, and settled 
down into alistless, reckless pauper. 

The old spirit was departed ; in. 
dependence, as a virtue, was at a dis. 
count. Against this the Labourers’ 
Union islifting up its voice, and thus 
farat least the ratepayer and the far. 
mer will give credit to its motives, 
It is an uphill game, and something 
may come of it. Many men will 
begin to feel that they are pointed 
at if they run for the parish dole 
the moment they are out of work. 
Whether, if the labourers have 
better wages, they will save more, 
at all events whether they will save 
enough to keep them in old age, 
remains to be proved. For we have 
seen in the North that high wages 
do not always imply money put 
by ; sometimes they mean beer and 
little else. 

(To be continued.) 
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A WEEK OF CAMP LIFE IN INDIA. 
By an Encuisn Lapy. 


HERE is a very general com- 

plaint among Anglo-Indians of 
the want of interest feltand expressed 
in England not only about public 
affairs, but also as to the details 
and events of private life in India. 
You spend years of your life among 
‘dusky nations living under strange 
stars, worshipping strange gods, 
and writing strange characters from 
right to left; and when you re- 
turn to civilised life you are wel- 
comed with the undemonstrative, 
comprehensive ‘How are you, old 
fellow ?’ after which, you are ex- 
pected to drop into your old place 
as though you had never left it, 
and at once put yourself aw courant 
with all the newspaper talk of the 
day. As for taking any interest in 
the country where so many years of 
your life have been passed, or in the 
questions which have filled your 
mind while there, that is out of the 
question ; and the uninitiated would 
be almost tempted to suppose that 
your Indian career was a sort of 
Botany Bay experience, of which it 
would be painful, not to say dis- 
creditable to speak, and that the 
kindest thing for your friends to do 
is to ignore all that time spent out- 
side the pale of society. 

After the first feeling of surprise, 
the Anglo-Indian acquiesces in this 
state of things. After all, is it not 
natural? He is engaged in spread- 
ing the ‘blessings of civilisation,’ and 
he works, like the old Reformers, 
with zeal and a deep-rooted faith 
that he is doing a real and lasting 
good to the unwilling people upon 
whom he is grafting the new order 
of things. When he returns to rest 
from his labours, he finds himself 
thrown among men whose minds 
are tossed with doubts as to whether 
indeed this boasted ‘ civilisation’ is 
anything but a curse, and whether 
the evils it carries in its train are 
not far more poisonous, far more 


deadly to a nation’s life, than those 
it has striven to supplant. The air 
is full of ‘social questions;’ every- 
where he is surrounded by symp- 
toms of revolution in the world of 
thought, and his experiences can 
throw light neither on the one nor 
on the other. For he has been occu- 
pied in building up, and now sud- 
denly finds himself in a world where 
the men around him are only striv- 
ing to pull down. 

And yet it is difficult to believe 
but that there must be many English 
homes where there is one vacant 
chair always waiting for ‘our son 
or daughter in India,’ in which an 
account of an unfamiliar aspect of 
life there would not be wholly un- 
acceptable. I speak of the camp 
life which forms so large a portion 
in the yearly routine of almost 
every Civil Servant’s life, and is 
shared by his wife and children. 

This little account will be do- 
mestic, superficial, and cursory, as 
the views which a woman takes of 
everything, from politics to cookery, 
are naturally supposed to be, and 
it will concern itself mainly with 
the Europeans, and with the natives 
only as far as those latter come in 
contact with their rulers. 

I had, to start with, a vague im- 
pression that ‘camp life’ meant 
going out into the country for 
change of air, combined with a 
little sport, and without any ulterior 
object; and when, in answer to the 
question as to whether I should 
like a week of camp life, I answered 
eagerly in the affirmative, my 
answer was given with that reckless 
disregard of the dangers of the 
‘unknown’ which is begotten of 
ignorance. I then strove, however, 
to recall all I had ever heard of the 
camp form of life. The ‘all’ was 
limited to accounts of Wimbledon 
during the rifle competition days— 
‘such fun’ as I was assured, but 
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part of the ‘ fun,’ I remembered 
with dread, consisted in sleeping 
seven or eight in a tiny tent with 
one’s feet towards the tent pole like 
the spokes of a wheel. I tried to 
glean some information from my 
host, and was relieved to learn that 
his wife had survived two months 
of camp life, and ‘ rather liked it.’ 
We were now requested to re- 
duce our luggage within reasonable 
limits and to prepare for a thirty 
miles’ drive to the happy camping 
ground. The month was December. 
Our journey was accomplished in a 
dog cart, with a fresh horse for 
every five miles, as was needful in 
view of the terrible state of the 
roads. They were so bad as to 
render the statement, ‘No, I can’t 
ride, but I can sit tight in a shay,’ 
no such very contemptible boast ; 
but the first three miles lay along the 
great Calcutta road, which is, I 
believe, the finest in the world, and 
runs all the way from Peshawur to 
Calcutta. The moment we left 
this we were bumped and battered 
and jolted; now toiling through 
deep sand, now wading through a 
portion of the road which lay under 
water, and then straining the springs 
of the dog-cart by a sudden jolt 
over a miniature mud canal which 
carried the water across from one 
field to another. Whenever the 
instinct of self-preservation left me 
free to look anywhere but on the 
road, I took in all the unfamiliar 
objects with keen delight. Carts 
made like the old Roman chariots, 
with small, thick, clumsy wheels, 
drawn by oxen, and surmounted b 
little howdahs made of scarlet cloth, 
with one or more natives inside in 
gaily coloured turbans and dresses, 
sitting cross-legged in a cramped 
position impossible to Europeans ; 
great heavy-footed camels, with 
stupid, ill-tempered looking faces, 
one of them with a tiny little one 
lying in a basket on its mother’s 
back, and followed by another young 
one, the most ungainly creature 
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imaginable, like a badly made 
ostrich on four legs; patriarchal 
looking groups of men, women, and 
children, driving flocks of bullocks 
and goats, and looking as Abraham 
and Isaac might have done. What 
is this these two long-legged natives 
are carrying between them sus- 
pended from a pole? It looks like 
a scarlet bonbonniére, a sort of bag 
the bottom of which is flat, and 
about the size of a five o’clock tea- 
table. And it contains P—a Hindoo 
lady, probably on her way to pay a 
visit, though howthat bag can contain 
her is a mystery to me, unless in- 
deed she is lying coiled round and 
round, as only these lithe dark- 
skinned daughters can coil them- 
selves, and in this position they 
sometimes perform long journeys 
without fatigue. 

One is disposed at times to sup- 
pose that their bones must be 
gristle, and their joints india-rubber. 
They never sit in any position except 
on their heels, which seems to afford 
them perfect rest, anditis marvellous 
to see the rapidity with which they 
move up and down, their feet 
touching each other, without putting 
their hands to the ground—all the 
strain and spring being in their 
back and knees. 

The women attracted me most, 
by their graceful carriage, their 
picturesque drapery consisting of a 
full skirt and a sort of bournous, 
which passes over the head, almost 
completely veiling the face. These 
vary in colour, being sometimes 
bright blue and pink and yellow, 
the skirt often bordered with a 
hem of some other colour, often 
very gaudy, but the dark skin 
harmonises it all. The most artistic 
to my mind is the deep indigo blue, 
but it is more rare in the North- 
West than in Southern India, where 
almost all the lower class of women 
wearit. It is pleasant to watch the 
easy grace with which they walk, 
bearing round red earthenware or 
bright copper water-jars on their 
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heads, steadying their burden with 
one well-shaped, small-wristed dusky 
arm stretched up to its full length, 
and covered almost to the elbow 
and sometimes aboveit with numbers 
of bracelets. These are sometimes 
silver, but oftener plated metal or 
red and green lac. I once heard of 
a school, the pupils in which were 
trained to walk about with tumblers 
of cold water on their heads; and 
when I saw the firm-footed, easy 
grace of these burden-bearing 
women, I regretted that the practice 
was not universal. The pale-faced 
race may perhaps pride itself on its 
superiority in the use of the contents 
ofits head, butthese dusky daughters 
of the sun certainly outdo their more 
favoured sisters in the use they 
make of the outside of theirs. They 
carry everything on their heads, 
jars of water, piecesof cloth, baskets 
of vegetables, huge bundles of sugar 
cane, fuel, anything and everything, 
leaving their hands free for any 
additional burden. 

They do not even carry their 
little black babies in their arms, 
but either balance them astride on 
their shoulders with their little 
hands on their mother’s head, or 
else astride on one hip, encircled 
with a strong arm. 

I have seen a woman with four 
water-jars towering on her head and 
her little baby on her hip, walking 
along with springy grace, jingling 
her silver anklets and toe bells as 
she went. 

They sometimes wear large nose 
rings through the left nostril, or else 
@ small star-like nail passed through 
the nose. 

Miss Eden says that little black 
babies are the prettiest inthe world, 
but I cannot agree with her, for 
although there is something very 
attractive in the bright dark eyes 
and the full, round black limbs, de- 
void of any covering, still they 
always looked to me misshapen. 
Whether it is natural conformation, 
or the result of their food, I do not 
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know, but seen en profil they display 
the proportions of the typical aldez- 
man, with paunches which would do 
credit to the stoutest of Punch’s 
caricatures. 

We passed through dreary mud 
villagesliterally swarming with these 
little creatures, and over miles and 
milesof flat fields each with its creak- 
ing well worked by a pair of slow- 
footed bullocks, and green with the 
young crops, though it is near 
Christmas, 

Near the canals and marshes we 
saw bright-coloured king-fishers 
darting after their prey, and the 
meditative-looking, tender-hearted 
sarus birds, that live in pairs, of 
which if one dies the other pines 
away until grief ends its solitary 
life. 

At last towards dusk we caught 
sight of the longed-for white canvas 
gleaming between the trees of a not 
distant grove, and a few moments 
more landed us with a final jolt on 
the borders of a scene bewildering 
in itsstrangeness and its picturesque 
detail. , 

In the first place, the sight of four 
large tents, larger than any I had 
ever seen except at a flower show, 
ditched close together, and flanked 
by some smaller ones, relieved my 
mind of an overwhelming dread, and 
left me to take in all the surrounding 
details with a lightened heart. 

How can I describe all I saw? In 
the distance two huge elephants 
flapping their ragged ears and 
leisurely disposing of haycocks. of 
sugar canes as though they had been 
straws. Near these, six horses with 
their blankets on tied to some trees, 
and the trusty steed who had borne 
us over our final troubles reaping 
the reward of his labours im a 
vigorous rubbing down and a hearty 
meal, while the dog-cart was ap- 
parently resting its. much abused 
springs. Then there were. the great 
bullock-carts cleverly balanced on 
two heavy wheels, and the large 
white lazy-looking bullocks lying 
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beside them, peacefully chewing the 
cud. Roosting on these same carts 
were the fowls and guinea fowls 
whose food is daily disputed by spar- 
rows, green parroquets, and number- 
less little squirrels, not like ours at 
home, but having afluffy resemblance 
to small ferrets, scudding hither 
and thither with a marvellous 
rapidity of motion, which they seem 
to derive in some unaccountable 
manner from the electricity of their 
up-turned tails. The crows, which 
abound—and are more impudent 
even than English crows—have a 
sort of grey collar and grey breast, 
and exactly resemble the pictures 
of the crow in bands who married 
Cock Robin and Jenny Wren, in the 
children’s story book. There is no 
lack of animal life, for three dogs 
bark us a welcome, a little kitten 
scampers about with a tail which 
emulates those of the squirrels, two 
cows are being milked, and there is 
a patriarchal-looking flock of goats 
and kids. 

A bright fire sends its tall flames 


licking up hungrily towards the 
tree it cannot reach, but only lights 
up from beneath, and round it are 
various little holes in the ground 


filled with charcoal, over which 
enigmatical little copper vessels are 
boiling, watched and stirred by 
the black cook sitting on his heels, 
and engaged in preparing, with 
means which would have filled a 
French chef with despair, a dinner 
of which, when served, that same 
French chef would not have felt 
ashamed. 

Glancing round, my eye then fell 
on the pantry dep: artment, where 
the crockery for dinner was laid 
cut in regular piles, the glasses all 
cleaned and ranged, and the ‘butler’ 
busy trimming the reading lamps. 
The next department in order was 
the laundry, and here the washer- 
man, comfortably squatted in front 
of his ironing sheet and blanket, sur- 
rounded by piles of damp clothes, 
was leisurely passing a huge iron 
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filled with charcoal over the limp. 
looking linen. 

The white-robed ayah flits in and 
out of the tents, finding a home for 
our various possessions, and thither 
we soon retire. 

A delightful picture of comfort 
which greeted our eyes as, drawing 
aside the screen of the doorway, we 
entered the ‘parlour.’ Imagine a 
large room twenty feet square, of 
double-lined canvas, with a closed- 
in verandah running all round; the 
floor carpeted with a pretty striped 
cotton drugget; two large tables, the 
one laid for dinner, the other covered 
with books and writing materials ; 
chairs of all kinds, cane, bamboo, 
wood, and finally a bright fire crack- 
ling and blazing in the open stove. 
As I looked in upon this warm, 
bright scene, so different from my 
anticipations, my last fears as to 

‘roughing it’ melted away, and it 
was borne in upon my European 
spirit that comfort of every kind 
is thoroughly understood in India, 
and practised as it is only practised 
by the wealthiest of the wealthy in 
England. Comfort is a word of 
England’s coining, and in the 
remote land of their exile her chil- 
dren do not belie their origin. 

Our ‘bedrooms’ were equally spa- 
cious, and contained large comfort- 
able beds, a dressing table, two chairs, 
a large wooden tub, and, I may even 
add, a bath-room, for the enclosed 
verandah which runs round the tent 
serves as such, and when a march 
is completed, the water-carrier toils 
from tent to tent bending under the 
weight of his heavy sheep-skin filled 
with water from a neighbouring 
well. 

A shooting expedition had been 
arranged in “the neighbourhood of 
our next encampment, and thither 
we repaired on the following morn- 
ing—a party of six on horseback, 
the spare tents, the cooking ap- 
paratus, the elephants, and the 
flocks and herds having been sent 
on during the night. 
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We had a refreshing scamper 
across country forabout twelvemiles, 
and then, having duly equipped 
themselves for wading and shooting, 
three of our party started off on 
foot. Our hostess, mine host—who 
preferred dry feet and a smaller 
bag—and I, scaled one of the 
elephants by means of a ladder, 
seated ourselves in the howdah, and 
started in search of our day’s sport. 
I had a recollection of a former 
ride on an elephant in the Zoological 
Gardens, performed in the days of 
early youth, a source of infinite 
pride, pleasure, and delight, com- 
bined with a secret terror of the 
huge monster who so meekly obeyed 
the words and blows of the driver 
seated below us onhis head. Icon- 
fess to having experienced little of 
the delight, but also little of the 
terror, of those happy hours of 
childhood, but every now and again, 
when the huge monster gave vent 
to an unearthly trumpeting sound, 
which vibrated through its great 
carcase, [ wondered what our posi- 
tion would be should this remnant 
of the antediluvian world suddenly 
take it into his head to resent the 
blows and proddings dealt out so 
liberally with a sickle by his driver, 
and assert his power. 

Wewaded through fields of sugar- 
canes, the elephant uprooting great 
sheaves of his favourite food with 
his trunk, and dusting his great 
cushiony feet with the portions he 
considered as unfit for food. Then 
wewent slushing through the marsh, 
and the little snipe started up all 
round us. They were very shy, 
but at length we got into a ‘hot’ 
corner, and did great slaughter, 
filling our bag very respectably, and 
adding quail, black partridge, and 
duck on our way back. 

Two or three days succeeded each 
other much in the same fashion, 
and then, for the first time, I dis- 
covered that sport and change of 
air were by no means the aim and 
object of camp life, and that, the 
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Christmas week holidays having 
come to an end, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that our host should be at a 
certain town thirty-six miles off on the 
day but one following. There was 
to be a great meeting of landowners 
—zemindars—to receive their new 
rates of Government «assessment 
from him. Camp life, in fact, forms 
a part of the round of duties of the 
greater portion of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, who go about trying 
cases in their district, making ac- 
quaintance with the people, and 
acquiring an intimate knowledge of 
the condition of the country. 

We looked forward with a certain 
amount of pleasure to being specta- 
tors of a meeting of several hundred 
natives, and the event did not dis- 
appoint our expectations, for a more 
picturesque scene I have seldom 
witnessed. 

For miles before we arrived at 
the scene of action, we kept passing 
what looked like native outposts on 
guard, save that there was no uni- 
formity in their appearance. As 
we passed they saluted us, touching 
their foreheads with their hands 
and bowing low over their saddles ; 
and I learnt that these were land- 
owners, who would sometimes ride 
thirty or forty miles, and stand wait- 
ing for hours, merely to salute the 
‘Sahib’ as he passed. They hope 
by this mute appeal to soften the 
heart of the settlement officer, and 
to get their assessment lowered. 

The neighbourhood of our camp 
looked like a large fair. Vehicles 
ofevery sort-—common bullock-carts, 
some of them with a second storey 
on the top covered by athatched roof, 
others with gaily covered howdahs, 
dilapidated buggies and dog-carts, 
were crowded together, and certainly 
no English or Flemish horse fair 
ever displayed such varieties of 
horse-flesh, both in colour and in 
shape. Piebald horses with pink 
noses, skewbald horses, white horses 
covered with large regular round 
spots and with black legs, like the 
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rocking-horses of our early youth, 
white horses with bright pink or 
blue legs, dun, roan, cream-coloured, 
of which you need have known the 
special idiosyncrasies of each owner 
in order to foretell what odd con- 
trast in colour their legs and tails 
would present. They were covered 
with the most extraordinary saddle- 
cloths, saddles, and coloured cords, 
and set up a loud whinnying at our 
approach, which the natives regard 
as a display of fine spirit. 

Wherever our eyes fell they be- 
held picturesque figures in coats 
like Joseph’s, others in tight-fitting 
trousers and skirted coats, some of 
quilted cotton, pink, blue, green, 
yellow, black, others of cloth, deli- 
cate fawn colour, deep red, indigo 
blue, with many-hued turbans to 
contrast with the other parts of 
their dress. I here noticed that 
the natives are not at all susceptible 
of cold as to their legs, which are 
almost always among the lower 
classes fully exposed in all their 
meagre blackness, almost to the hip ; 
for though it was bitterly cold, and 
many ofthemen had thick quilts, they 
swathed them round their head and 
shoulders, leaving their nether limbs 
quite unprotected. Probably, since 
their legs are so thin, there is no- 
thing to feel the cold, mere bone not 
being susceptible to variations of 
temperature. 

Having breakfasted we adjourned 
to a large tent, where the settlement 
officer was seated, surrounded by 
some native clerks and one or two 
large landowners belonging to an- 
other district, and here the natives 
came up one by one to learn 
their fate. We had expected some 
amusing scenes, as the natives are 
very demonstrative, and their pay- 
ments were in some cases doubled 
and even trebled. But the full 
extent of their misfortunes was 
evidently not realised until the day 
following, as we found outlater, and 
so they merely bowed and retired 
one by one, leaving us barely time 
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to take in the details of the quaint 
dresses, the eager black faces and 
brightrestless eyes,asthey advanced, 
the palms of their hands pressed to. 
gether as ifin supplication, which is 
the attitude in which they always 
address Europeans. Some of them 
had on pretty blue and red shawls, 
not of course the richest kind, but 
still fine and beautifully worked, 
but for the greater part they were 
dressed as I have described above. 
One of the landowners of the dis. 
trict, who holds a position somewhat 
similar to that of an English squire, 
and who is very loyal to the English, 
begged as a special favour that the 
ladies of our party would go on the 
following morning and see his wives, 
to which request we gladly acceded. 
There were some zemindars pre. 
sent, who hate the pale-faced con- 
querors with an undying hatred. 
They sent their children to us with 
presents of fruit and sweetmeats, 
and they teach these same children 
to speak of the English with every 
filthy word of abuse in which their 
language is rich. They themselves, 
though apparently regarding aa 
Englishman’s shake of the hand as 
the greatest sign of honour, care- 
fully wash off the defilement the 
moment they reach home. I will 
do nature the justice to say that 
the two I saw had most evil coun- 
tenances, a warning which all who 
had eyes to see might profit by. 
The following morning we started 
off on our visit to H. K.’s wives. 
On our way there, at the spot 
where we changed horses, we came 
upon and were pursued by two men 
whom I took to be violent and 
dangerous maniacs. They yelled 
and shouted and wept, shrieked out 
what to my untutored ears sounded 
like gibberish, but what was in fact 
a highly coloured lamentation of the 
evils and miseries which would 
surely overtake them if the Sahib 
refused to listen to their prayers 
and repeal their additional assess- 
ment. The noise and clamour were 
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deafening, and their gestures so 
eminently grotesque that each burst 
of hysterical grief on their part was 
greeted with a burst of laughter 
from us. 

At last, when the horses were 
ready, we drove off, and then, with 
fresh cries of ‘Alas! we are dead, 
we are dead |’ they cast themselves 
down before the carriage, grovelling 
in the dust, making us into a sort of 
improvised Juggernaut, taking, how- 
ever, great care to leave room for the 
dog-cart to pass between. After 
this, seeing that our hearts were 
hardened, they rose up and pursued 
their way, calmly laughing and talk- 
ing to each other, and leaving us 
unmolested. 

Shortly after this incident we 
arrived at the house of H. K., a 
great dreary brick building, a he- 
terogeneous mass of courts and 
square towers, with a flat roof. We 
drove into a desolate-looking court- 
yard, where our host in his ‘ Sunday 
best,’ with his two sons, fat black 
boys, and many attendants received 
us. 

We were escorted up a narrow, 
dark stone staircase, into the prin- 
cipal room, a large half-furnished, 
unfinished looking place, with win- 
dows all round looking into the 
courtyard. Here we left the gentle- 
men of our party, and were escorted 
by our host towards the apartments 
of his wives. To our great relief, 
Mr. §.’s little boy was allowed to 
accompany us. He speaks Hindo- 
stanee like a native, and as his 
mother’s command of the language 
was limited and mine confined to 
three words, we regarded him as the 
interpreter of our sentiments. I 
may as well state at once that this 
young gentleman proved utterly 
unworthy of the post to which he 
Was appointed, for, from the mo- 
ment when we entered the presence 
of the ladies to the moment when 
we left it, cajoleries, rebukes, sar- 
casms, proved alike unavailing, and 
he preserved a stolid and impene- 
trable silence, 
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We followed our host upand down 
narrow stone staircases, into what 
seemed to be the holiest of holies, 
so carefully was it screened from 
view; but a more dreary-looking 
prison I never saw. 

In a little bare room open to the 
sky we suddenly came upon a 
hideous, fat, dishevelled woman, half 
dressed in a dirty white garment, 
whom I for a moment suspected of 
being her to whom our visit was 
due. But we passed her by with a 
mutual stare, and entered a sort 
of battlemented space looking over 
a dreary, grass-grown courtyard, 
where several women stood huddled 
against the wall, eagerly looking to- 
ward us with outstretched necks. 
We were led past them into a small 
dark room, with no windows and 
only the one door by which we 
entered, and which was filled by a 
large round table covered with an 
English table cover, and seven great 
arm-chairs, also English, in solemn 
order. Three of the women, taking 
off their shoes, entered after us; 
we all took our seats, and then fol- . 
lowed a silent pause, in which we 
all surveyed each other with shy 
curiosity. 

At length Mrs. 8. bravely sum- 
moned up courage to break the 
silence, and with a supreme effort 
started a conversation with our 
host during which I surveyed his 
belongings. 

Next to me sat a fat, ugly 
woman, H. K.’s cousin, holding on 
her knee his youngest child, an ugly 
little creature, fat and black. It 
was dressed in green and gold, with 
long petticoats to its feet, and a sort 
of loose dressing-gown lined with 
pink silk over that, and a tight 
little green silk ‘ pork-pie,’ embroi- 
dered with gold, on its head. 

Next in order came the favourite 
wife, young and pretty, with a 
sweet face, Egyptian in type, beau- 
tiful dark eyes, an aquiline nose, 
and a full, well-cut mouth, dis- 
figured by daubs of red from the 
betel nut which they constantly 
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chew, and which is the colour of 
vermilion. She was splendidly 
dressed in a thick mauve-coloured 
silk, the skirt being bordered at the 
bottom with green and gold, and a 
sort of half jacket of the same on 
the body. Her head and the upper 
part of her figure were veiled in a 
delicate gauzy material, also mauve- 
coloured, with a hem of gold em- 
broidery round it. She was literally 
smothered in jewellery, rough in 
workmanship, but very effective. 
A sort of necklace of gold, pearls, 
and uncut stones hung over her 
forehead, surmounted by her veil 
(the prettiest possible head-dress), 
from her ears depended long ear- 
rings which touched her shoulders, 
and round her neck were number- 
less strings of pearls and precious 
stones, which fell in one mass to 
her waist. 

Her arms also werecovered nearly 
up to the elbow; and on asking to 
examine her bracelets, I was allowed 
todo so. As I took the warm, soft, 
little hand in mine, I wondered 
whether after all a black skin is not 
preferable to a white one, the colour 
is so rich and deep. 

Next to this attractive little 
creature sat the other wife, the 
mother of the two boys, an old 
woman, so fat and so ugly that 
a glance at her was enough. She 
was very plainly dressed, and wore 
no jewels, and I wondered how 
she liked her deposition, and also 
whether the jewels had been hers, 
and how she bore the transfer of 
them from her portly person to that 
of her younger rival. 

The movement of withdrawal 
which we now made was the signal 
for a ceremony with which I could 
have dispensed. The young wife 
produced a bottle of attah of roses, 
out of which she poured a yellow, 
oily-looking substance like marrow 
fat. As the pure perfume is so 
expensive, they pound up sandalwood 
and mix withit; though how that 
mixture can produce anything so 
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greasy, Ido not understand. She 
held out her hand and anointed our 
palms with the greasy compound, 
after which she also put some on 
our handkerchiefs. The scent was 
overpowering and sickening, and 
for days afterwards we could not 
get rid of it; it seemed to cling to 
everything we touched, or even 
looked at. 

A large white handkerchief was 
next brought forth, and out of a 
knot tied in one corner Mrs. H. 
K. the younger took some silver 
rupees and a gold mohur and 
handed them to Harry, whosalaam’d, 
but was desired by his mother to 
return them, which he did—re- 
luctantly. I was sorry too, for I 
coveted the gold mohur, it is such 
a handsome coin. 

We then rose, relieved that our 
visit was at an end, and with many 
bows andsalaams and hand-shakings 
we turned away and left our less 
fortunate sisters to their dreary life. 
They pass their days squatted on 
pieces of cloth in the dreary rooms 
or out on the roof, with no interest 
or occupation save the occasional 
visit from or to a relation. I hear 
that they are some of them begin- 
ning to feel the want of a different 
life, and have asked to be allowed 
to learn to sing and draw ; and the 
wife of one Rajah, who is cleverer 
than her sisters, and whose husband 
is devoted to her, transacted some 
of his business for him during a 
recent illness, and even received the 
visits of men. But they say that 
the social revolution will be a very 
slow one, and that our dusky sisters 
will have to wait a long time for 
their ‘rights.’ I felt very sad for 
them when we walked out free and 
happy into the bright sunshine. 

H. K. mounted his horse and 
accompanied us to the boundary 
of his property, expressing great 
pleasure in our visit. He said it 
would raise him in the estimation 
of all the country round, and that we 
had conferred a great honour, &e. &c. 
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Mr. S. interpreted my admiration 
of the young wife’s jewels, and 
he said that had he known of our 
proposed visit sooner, ske should 
have worn many more, as she pos- 
sessed a great-quantity; and I in- 
wardly wondered where she would 
have worn them, as there did not 
appear to be room for another orna- 
ment on her little person. 

After many highly-coloured 
speeches he galloped away and left 
us, and we wondered what impres- 
sion we had made on our hostesses. 
Mrs. S. was in her riding-habit, 
in which dress they generally take 
Englishwomen for men; and I had 
on warm sergeand fur clothes, which 
I dare say they thought looked dull 
and unfestive. 

This was the last noteworthy 
event in our week of camp life, our 
last pleasant day. For there is— 
shall I confess it P—a ‘ darker side,’ 
and that we soon experienced. 

The weather suddenly became 
bitterly cold; cold, clear, frosty 


nights were followed by days in 
which a keen wind searched out 
every chink and opening in our 
tents, and whistled in, drying up 
our skins, covering everything with 
dust, and making our lives a burden 


to us. It is true we had a stove, 
but as we marched every day, it 
followed us slowly on a bullock-cart, 
and only came up with us late in the 
afternoon, and till then we sat 
shivering, wrapped in shawls and 
blankets, vainly striving to keep 
warm. I had not time to experi- 
ence it, but I can quite imagine 
that after a few weeks the con- 
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stant moving becomes monoton- 
ously wearisome. 

However, on the third day of this 
disagreeable change of weather, our 
expedition came to an end, and we 
entered the town which was our 
destination in such a cloud of dust 
as I hope never to see again. The 
town was obscured by what seemed 
to us like a dense November fog, 
and which proved in fact to be a 
dust cloud, from which we emerged 
nearly stifled, with our mouths, 
noses, ears, and eyes full, and pow- 
dered over from head to foot like 
millers. 

The drawback to camp life is the 
being so completely dependent on 
the weather; but the four winter 
months are usually cool and sun- 
shiny, and the days of great cold 
and of biting wind are rare, and it 
only rains for a few days at Christ- 
mas. For the rest of the time one 
may count on fine weather; and so 
it must be acknowledged that two 
or three months of this fresh, cool, 
open-air life forms a pleasing variety 
to the other months in the stations 
down on the plains, where the heat 
is so great that even the birds pant 
with their beaks open. 

I am painfully aware that there 
is a paucity of events and stirring 
incidents in this little account of a 
week of camp life; but then In- 
dian life is for the most part made 
up, like English life, of minor 
details, which are trifling in them- 
selves, but which in the aggre- 
gate make a wonderful difference— 
the difference between ‘ exile’ and 
‘home.’ 
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ON THE EXTENSION OF RAILWAYS IN AMERICA. 


VERYONE who has directed 
particular attention to the 
United States has no doubt already 
heard enough, and perhaps too 
much, of their everlasting ‘ unpre- 
cedented material progress ;’ for it 
is an unpleasant characteristic of 
the less agreeable kind of Ameri- 
cans, that they are very apt to 
ram their prosperity down your 
throat. 

There is a story of a Yankee 
persistently adopting this mode of 
treatment to a dear, irascible British 
Tory of the old school, till the 
latter, exasperated beyond endur- 
ance, snarled out, ‘ It’s a thousand 
pities, sir, that Christopher Colum- 
bus ever discovered your d d 
country.’ 

At the risk of having this im- 
polite observation repeated, it may 
be again asserted that in some 
respects their progress really is 
very astounding. We have become 
gradually so used to big figures in 
the past five-and-thirty years, that 
we have to put ourselves back in 
recollection or imagination to 1840 
to be properly impressed with 
the fact that America then had 
17,000,000 people, and 2,000 milesof 
railroad, builtat acostof 14,000,000l. 
Now there are 40,000,000 people, 
and 70,000 miles of railroad, cost- 
ing over 550,000,000l., operated by 
some 400 separate companies or 
organisations, whose total earnings 
in the year 1871 were 80,000,000. 
It is a curious and noteworthy fact, 
that this railroad mileage is as nearly 
as possible the same as the total 
European mileage for 300,000,000 
people, so that in this respect the 
young republic has shot far ahead 
of the ‘effete old monarchies and 
empires.” How George Stephenson 
would turn in his coffin if it could 
be revealed to him that the world 
has already spent nearly two thou- 


sand millions sterling in developing 
his application of steam power; a 
greater sum than all the National 
Debts of all the world of his day! 

American railroad authorities 
state that 8,500 miles of additional 
new road will be built this year 
(1873), and one of them gives a 
further glimpse into the future, 
saying, ‘ there are 35,000 miles more 
in various stages of incipiency.’ 
Therefore there would seem to 
be a visible supply of 113,000 
miles of ‘track.’ Leaving, how- 
ever, the flowery paths of future 
imaginings, we may take it as 
fact that in the four past years 
(1869-72 inclusive) 25,000 miles 
of new road have been completed, 
inclusive of main and branch lines 
and sidings. 

Estimating the actual cost of 
these at $35,000 per mile, there 
must have been a bond fide expen- 
diture of cash on these new under- 
takings of $875,000,000, or, at ex- 
change 133, 150,000,000]. There 
will be a further expenditure this 
year of 60,000,000/,, making a 
total of 210,000,0001. Now this is 
a very large transfer from floating 
to fixed capital in so short a space 
of time. Our largest expenditure 
in England on railroads was in 
the four years 1846-9 inclusive, 
when the total was 143,000,000l., 
or an average of 36,000,000. a 
year; and the largest sum in any 
one year was in 1848-9, 43,000,000l. 
We know that the financial negotia- 
tions for this then unprecedentedly 
large expenditure precipitated on 
us the panic of 1847. And Ame- 
rica has not advanced to this outlay 
gradually, nor by unrestricted de- 
velopment of her resources without 
other strain on her capital or credit, 
for in the eight years immediately 
preceding 1869, the United States 
Government alone had borrowed 
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510,000,0001. for war expenditures, 
not to mention further very large 
borrowings by individual States 
and municipalities for the same 
purposes. 

In fact, never before in the his- 
tory of the world has there been 
borrowing on the scale on which 
America has borrowed during the 
past twelve years. It would be 
very interesting to have accurate 
figures of the amounts taken by 
Europe. Estimates differ widely; but 
perhaps of all descriptions of securi- 
ties 300,000,000l, or 400,000,000l. 
would not be out of the way for 
Europe’s present holding. It must 
therefore be a very important ques- 
tion to large numbers of persons 
on this side the Atlantic what the 
exact nature of their investment is. 

There can be very little doubt 
about the present safety of the 
Government bonds; and we shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves to a 
glance at the railways only. 

And in this matter we must be 
very careful accurately to define to 


ourselves thetrue meaning of terms. 
Speaking broadly, our railways in 
England have been built by the 
stockholders, and have then been 
mortgaged for one-third of their 
cost to the debenture stockholders. 
The position of the latter, therefore, 


isalmost absolutely secure. There 
is some reason to apprehend that 
many English investors in the first 
mortgage bonds of American rail- 
roads, reasoning from analogy, sup- 
pose that these bonds are in all 
cases a kind of equivalent to our 
debenture stocks. It is of course 
perfectly well known to those who 
have cared to look into the subject, 
that there is in America no Govern- 
ment control over the relations be- 
tween the cost of railroads and the 
mortgages upon them. Some roads 
are mortgaged avowedly for more 
than their cost; others fully up to 
their cost ; others again for only a 
small per-centage of their cost. 
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Therefore whereas some bonds are 
merely an equivalent of a stock, 
where the holder takes all the risk 
of building the road, but is limited 
in his profit to a high fixed rate of 
interest, other bonds are as desirable 
investments for trust funds as can 
well be imagined. It is very natural 
that the Americans should wish to 
keep to themselves all the future 
increment of profit on their rail- 
roads ; and if a bondholder is aware 
that he is paying the total cost of 
the road, and is getting in exchange 
a very high rate of interest for his 
money, there does not seem to be 
any decided objection to a system so 
carried out. There are worse ten 
per cent. risks dealt in every day on 
the London Stock Exchange. But 
then it is very necessary that such 
investor or speculator should have 
entirely reliable statements of the 
real cost of the undertakings to 
guide him. He may be willing to 
pay the full amount actually dis- 
bursed for building and equipping 
a road, but he will not wish in addi- 
tion to pay gigantic profits in ad- 
vance to the contractors or pro- 
moters: not, at any rate, without 
the evidence of such payments ap- 
pearing plainly on the face of the 
accounts. He will bear in mind the 
following words on the subject from 
the New York Railway Journal: 
*Peculation and knavery have in- 
cessantly laid heavy booty on capital 
used in construction in its transit 
from a floating to a permanent con- 
dition, and that this roguery has 
contributed largely to swell the 
cost of our American railroads there 
can be no possible doubt.’ A curious 
and instructive illustration of the 
writer’s meaning may be found in 
a comparison of the cost of different 
lines in the same States. In Mr. 
Poor’s valuable Railroad Manual 
for 1872-3, which in the absence of 
any official statistics is the most 
reliable source of information, we 
find such instances as the following : 
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In the last-mentioned instance I 
have substituted the mortgage per 
mile for the cost per mile, and we 
may be sure the latter did not 
exceed the former. The above are 
a few examples that might be 
multiplied in pretty nearly every 
State in the Union; but for our 
present purposes it is sufficient to 
draw attention to the fact that the 
cost of one line is often double 
the cost of another line in the same 
State, and to the still more pregnant 
fact that we can find a railroad 
built and equipped in Georgia by 
stockholders at a cost of $12,500 
per mile, and another road in the 
far West built and equipped by 
bondholders at a stated cost of 
$136,700 a mile, with a funded debt 
of over $90,000 a mile, 

We can further find 13 companies 
(inclusive of the above-mentioned) 
with an aggregate of 4,824 miles 
railroad stated to cost $348,000,000 
on which the total mortgages 


| 
| Stated Cost | 


per Mile Total Mortgage 


a= 8 
24,700 4,500,000 
40,600 4,500,000 
51,800 7,000,000 


1,400,000 


Not given 
16,206,500 








| 44,000 


Not stated 103,500 


or funded debts amount to 
300,000,000: an average stated 
cost of $72,100 a mile, and an 
average funded debt of $62,200 a 
mile. The interesting question 
arises, did these roads in the aggre- 
gate cost $72,000 per mile or 
$62,000, or was it not a very much 
less sum than either? No doubt 
the sums stated were actually paid 
to some one—perhaps to a Crédit 
Mobilier, acting as intermediary 
between the railroad company and 
the contractors, and composed of 
the same shareholders—but how 
much went to pay for actual con- 
struction of road and equipment at 
first hand? The nearest approxi- 
mation to an answer to this question 
is the assertion in America that the 
average expenditure on Western 
railways ought not to exceed 
$35,000 per mile for building and 
equipping, including those with 
very difficult gradients. We have 
seen above a first-class line of 869 
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miles built and equipped for 
$24,700 per mile. We can find 
others in Georgia at $16,000, and 
plenty more in various States at 
$20,000 and $25,000, and again we 
see them running up to $70,000 
and $100,000 per mile. In some of 
these latter a lively business must 
evidently have been done by the 
contractors and promoters in dis- 
counting and _ pocketing future 
profits at the expense of the bond- 
holder. Let us, however, take an 
instance of a road apparently 
built entirely with the proceeds of 
bonds. Here we find one in the 
South-west 326 miles, with no re- 
turn of cost, bonded for $6,520,000, 
or $20,000 per mile. Total stock 
$820,000! In its first 5 years of 
existence, in what must be termed 
a still uninhabited region, the road 
has with an average of 128 miles 
open earned nett $602,000 annually, 
or $4,700 per mile. The interest 
onthe mortgageat 7 per cent. would 
be $1,400 per mile. Therefore 
a profit of $422,000 per annum 
must have gone into the pockets of 
the holders of $820,000 stock. If 
the road has done this in the 
‘green’ stage of its existence, what 
will it not do in the ‘dry,’ when 
the country it traverses becomes 
really populated ? Its bonds, princi- 
pal andinterest (7 percent. ), payable 
in gold, are quoted in New York go 
currency asked. Thatis to say, at 
present rate of exchange, 128 for 
currency, a bond of $1,000 can 
be bought for 158/., paying an 
annual interest of 14/.; principal 
redeemable in 1891, when $1,000 
gold will produce 203/. Here, then, 
is interest at the rate of 9 per cent. 
per annum on the investment, and 
a gain of 45]. on 1581., or about 
28} per cent. on redemption, sup- 
posing the bonds to be paid at 
maturity. Only 50 per cent. of 
the gross receipts has been con- 
sumed in the working expenses 
of this road, whereas 60 to 70 
per cent. is the ordinary con- 
VO". VII.—NO, XLII. NEW SERIES, 
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sumption in the Northern and 
Western roads, averaging nearly 
65 per cent. all through. 

The promoters of the road bid 
high for money, and they show 
their hand in the accounts. They 
do not profess to have subscribed 
any stock further than the few 
hundred thousand dollars above- 
mentioned. But they show that 
the nett earnings per mile are al- 
ready far more than sufficient to 
pay the interest on the mortgage 
per mile; and anyone buying such 
bonds thoroughly understands that 
he is backing the continued pro- 
sperity of the new road—a fair risk 
in such a country, for which he is 
well paid. At any rate, if he does 
not so understand his position, it is 
his own carelessness in not investi- 
gating the accounts. 

This is one instance of a fair ap- 
plication of the new American prin- 
ciple of railroad building. The 
figures here seem to correspond 
with the facts ; and there are many 
more in the same category. As we 
have seen above, there are others 
that are simply incomprehensible 
as regards stated cost. Generalis- 
ing on the mass of these new 
American undertakings, we may 
say with the old Latin line, ‘ There 
are good ones, a considerable num- 
ber of doubtful ones, and many bad 
ones.” Apart altogether from any 
question of morality, it is a most 
fatally mistaken policy for a country 
like America, that must for years 
continue to be agreat borrower from 
Europe on the security of new rail- 
roads, to flood us with bonds in so 
many cases representing more than 
any actual money expended on 
the undertakings. It lowers the 
tone of all her securities, and, if 
persisted in, will in very truth at 
last kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. America has been 
living and growing for years onher 
great borrowing powers; and as 
longas she does it with fair decency, 
Europe will only be too delighted to 
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secure the outlet for superabundant 
capital at tempting rates of in- 
terest. But Europe can afford 
to hold her hand unless the securi- 
ties are trustworthy : America can- 
not afford even a temporary lull in 
the European demand for bonds : 
such demand ceasing, a most un- 
pleasant commercial and financial 
picture presents itself to the mind’s 
eye—‘ Over Niagara—and after?’ 
Already to the accustomed eye the 
craft seems working dangerously 
near the rapids. 

Ultimately, even the heaviest 
bonded road, running as a trunk 
line east and west, may be expected 
to pay its interest, the growth is so 
marvellous ; but a very disagreeable 
hiatus may be conceived in the 
meantime. 

Turning from these new roads to 
the older and better established, we 
find a mass of bonds as safe for in- 
vestment as any securities in the 
world. We take, as instances, from 
Mr.‘Poor’s book 27 roads, with an 
aggregate of 14,660 miles, whose 
total cost is stated at $613,000,000 
(an average of $41,800 per mile), 
and whose total funded debt is 
$215,000,000 (anaverageof $14,800 
per mile). 

Besides these, there are millions 
of dollars of bonds whose relation 
to the cost of the roads, though not 
quite so favourable as the above, 
practically makes them very safe 
for investment. In fact, it is quite 
an exception with roads built even 
ten years ago to find the exagger- 
ated mortgages of recently built 
roads, and in most cases it would 
now be impossible to duplicate the 
former roads at the old stated 
cost. 

The conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter as regards an investor is, that no 
general assertion can with truth be 
made about these mortgage bonds 
en masse. Each of the securities 
must be taken and carefully ex- 
amined on its own merits, and it 
may always be borne in mind that 
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the financial house negotiating 
their sale is apt to take a very san- 
guine view of possibilities. The 
point to most of us in investing is 
not the certainty of great returns 
twenty-five or fifty years hence, but 
that we may count on a punctual 
payment of our interest year by 
year. 

. That said, there are many oppor. 
tunities, by careful exercise of judg. 
ment, to make good investments 
or speculations in these American 
mortgages, old and new, and often 
without extreme risk. But it will 
probably be found more profitable 
for each individual to make such 
ventures on his own personal ex. 
amination of facts and figures than 
to confide the selection to a ‘trust 
company,’ unless he is very sure 
that the promoters of such trust 
companies have no heavy load of 
unmarketable securities of their 
own to dispose of to their share- 
holders. It is a fallacy to suppose 
that over 7 per cent. can be obtained 
from American securities that can 
be compared in any fair way with 
English debenture stocks. 

It might almost have been ex- 
pected that, looking tothe magnitude 
of the interests involved, a council 
of American bondholders would 
have been organised here to obtain 
trustworthy reports on the various 
lines from independent engineers, 
sent out for the purpose, aided by 
independent local information ; but 
a curious characteristic of the ordi- 
nary British investor is that, as 4 
rule, he will take very little trouble 
to acquaint himself with the true 
condition of his purchases. One 
man buys because another man 
whom he knows has bought before 
him, and very few of them like any 
security except at a high price, in- 
dependent altogether of its intrinsic 
merits, 

The Germans, with their keen 
educated eyes, get a good deal ahead 
of us in monetary transactions. 
How heavily they laid in Five-twenty 
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Bonds in New York, all the way 
from the thirties (London price) 
to the seventies. After that 
they resold them to John Bull. 
They are now attempting the 
same thing with the new railroad 
bonds, 

Probably the anomalous basis on 
which American exchange is reckon- 
ed is a stumbling-block to many 
persons in England who have never 
had an opportunity of making 
themselves acquainted with the cal- 
culation. One often hears profes- 
sional men arguing that the Ameri- 
can Funded 5 per Cent. Loan at go 
is a good purchase, because they 
assume (before experience) that it 
will return them 54 per cent. on 
their investment besides a gain of 
10 per cent. on redemption; and 
indeed the mistake is a very natural 
one to those who have not been 
brought in contact with American 
dealings, or who may have forgotten 
or may never have heard of a 
Modern Cambist. For such per- 
sons I will venture to repeat a very 
oldstory. The American dollar was 
originally worth 4s. 6d. The par 
of exchange between the two coun- 
tries was naturally so reckoned : 
that is, 17. equalled £4°44. But the 
American dollar was subsequently 
clipped, and became worth not quite 
4s. 2d., making 11. equal to $4°84. 
Instead, however, of altering the 
par of exchange to $4°84,' the old 
par was maintained, and the reduc- 
tion in the value of the dollar was 
added as a premium upon it, so 
that the daily quotations of Ameri- 
can 60 days’ sight exchange, which 
we see in the papers from 8 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. premium (or 108 to 
110), actually mean from 1 per cent. 
discount to 1 per cent. premium. 
The quotations of American dollar 
stocks in London have always been 
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reckoned at the old par of 4s. 6d. 
It is therefore obvious that when 
a stock so quoted is at go, we 
are practically paying 90 four-and- 
sixpences for what is intrinsically 
worth only go four-and-twopences. 
The rate of exchange in America 
on England of course varies from 
day to day, so that it is impossible 
to give a fixed figure to add to the 
London price in order to ascertain 
the actual price with absolute 
accuracy. Assuming that $4°84 
is real par, that would be equal to 
9 per cent. premium on the nominal 
par of $4°44. But as a matter of 
fact America is a country always 
importing more than she exports, 
and therefore is a debtor to Europe, 
so that short exchange is more 
often at a premium than at real par 
or discount ; and as bonds payable 
at maturity in America must be 
sent out there and proceeds remit- 
ted to England, an investor propos- 
ing to hold his bonds till due must, 
if he wishes accurately to establish 
their cost for comparison with 
home investments, add to the 
London price a rate of exchange 
that will enable him to have the 
gold dollars sent home if necessary. 
No rate under 11 per cent. pre- 
mium will be safe for him to 
assume, looking to the chance of 
his bonds being paid in ordinarily 
worn gold. ‘Therefore 90 + 11 
per cent. (9°90) = 99°90, or par 
for all practical purposes. To 
prove that one-ninth (or 11 per 
cent.) is not too much to add to the 
London price to ascertain the real 
price, holders of American securities 
will find that they do not as a rule 
nett 4s. ogd. per dollar for their 
coupons sold in London, which is 
the exact equivalent of 111 ex- 
change. To take anactual example 
of the working of the rule : 











‘ Since the above was in print the par of exchange between America and England has 
been altered, by a law to come into effect on January 1, 1874, to $4°86; so that next year 
we shall see exchange quoted from 1 or 2 discount to I or 2 premium, 
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A $1,000 bond bought at 90 
London price (48.6d. dollars) 
costs . ° ‘ ; . £202 10 O 
The $1,000 gold collected 
from the bond in New York 
and remitted at III ex. 


returns 202 14 O 


Difference .£ 0 4 0 


or the same difference as between 
99°90 and par shown above.? In 
the case of buying a currency bond 
on the basis of the above Lon- 
don quotation of 90, an investor 
would add as before one-ninth for 
his 111 exchange, making a real 
price of 100, and then further add, as 
a per-centage, the existing premium 
on gold, whatever it might be. Thus, 
when gold is 17 per cent. premium, 
the real price of a currency bond 
bought in London at go is 117. 
The gold premium must of course 
be taken on the London price plus 
the per-centage of the New York 
rate of exchange for sight bills. 

It need scarcely be remarked 
that it is a matter of the purest 
speculation what the future pre- 
mium on gold may be, and there- 
fore the sterling value of currency 
coupons will be constantly varying. 
Taking such an instance as we have 
mentioned, no one would buy a 
currency 8 per cent. bond in London 
at go unless he believed 17 per 
cent. to be as high a premium as 
gold would be likely to rule at on 
the date his bond matured, and 
also that the average rate during 
the currency of his bond would not 
be over 17, so that he expects to 
receive 81. on every 117/. invested, 
or equal very nearly to a 6 per cent. 
investment if the bond had seven- 
teen years to run. 

It follows that by whatever 
premium gold might be above 17 he 
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would lose on the final redemption 
and remittance of his bond; b 
whatever premium gold might be 
below 17 he would gain. In Europe, 
and especially in Germany, there has 
been agood deal of speculation forthe 
fall in the premium on gold entered 
into through these purchases of 
currency bonds. That is to say, one 
of the great inducements held out 
to investors has been that, looking 
to the spread of a quickly increas. 
ing population over an ever wider 
area of country, the paper that is 
now redundant as a circulating 
medium in America will in time 
prove adequate only, and that its 
value will then approximate very 
closely to the value of gold. 

This view would certainly appear 
likely to be fulfilled bar further issues 
of greenbacks by the Government. 
These issues are at present con- 
fined by law to $400,000,000, with 
authority to issue ‘such additional 
sum, not exceeding $50,000,000, as 
may be temporarily required for the 
redemption of temporary loans.’ The 
actual legal tender paper circulation 
has been as high as $433,000,000. It 
is now $358,000,000, but there have 
been very great efforts lately made 
to have that amount increased, and 
the tone of feeling in America on 
this subject must be very jealously 
watched by those who are specu- 
lating for a future approximation 
in value between greenbacks and 
gold. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark that the policy of expansion 
is abhorrent to all political econo- 
mists, and to all the thinking 
classes in America; but expansion 
is a pleasant prospect to all debtors. 
And debtors are avery powerful class 
in America, where almost every man 
has a desire to possess with bor- 


* To turn dollars into pounds, a quick way is to multiply by go and divide by 4 times 
the premium, as for example, at 111 exchange: 


$1,000 x 90=90,000 
90,000 divided by 444 =£202'70 
20 


14/00 
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rowed money more than he can 
own. On the other hand, the 
masses, whose wages do not ad- 
vance in proportion to the aug- 
mentation in the price of commodi- 
ties, consequent on increased circu- 
lation, and whose savings are 
mostly in bank in greenbacks, 
naturally are opposed to those 
greenbacks being depreciated in 
value, and the masses in America 
finally rule all policies. Meantime 
the state of feeling and parties is 
sufficiently uncertain to keep the 
premiumat a figure that is tempting 
to speculators, 

These are some of the aspects of 
the extension of American railways 
that may be interesting to the 
comparatively narrow class of in- 
vestors in these securities, But 
there is a further view of the ques- 
tion. That 9,000 miles of new 


railroad have been completed in 
eight new States and Territories, 
with a population of only 2,800,000 
people (or a mile of rail to every 
300 people), may be but a sorry pre- 


sent experience for over-sanguine 
capitalists, but may at the same 
time have a much wider meaning, 
and a wholly beneficent effect over 
very much larger classes in Europe. 
What matters it to the labourer on 
Wiltshire Downs, in Essex Marshes, 
or in Lincoln Fens, whether mort- 
gages bear a proper relation to 
cost or not? What he sees, or 
what he may see if anyone will 
point it out to him, is the fact 
that some one has done the thing 
for him. And the lines laid down 
on the other side of the Atlantic 
concern him much. For what do 
railroads mean in a country like 
America, teeming with every de- 
scription of mineral, agricultural, 
and pastoral product, where the 
surface wealth has scarcely yet 
begun to be scratched? They mean 
in language seemingly hyperbolical, 
but in fact not here exaggerated, 
‘the potentiality of growing rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice.’ Look 
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how the wealth has already grown. 
In 1790 (within the memory of 
still living men) the population of 
the States was 4,000,000, and 
the value of their real and _ per- 
sonal property was estimated at 
150,000,000/.; in 1870 the Super- 
intendent of the Census returns 
population at 38,000,000, and the 
true value of their real and per- 
sonal property at 6,000,000,000l. ! 
And this means not only so man 

added dollars, but the addition of 
what dollars will buy, and what is 
too hard for the many to get with- 
out dollars—a universal educa- 
tion; a general consumption of 
literature undreamed of in the Old 
World ; a piano in every shanty ; 
the feeling amongst all those whose 
mere manual labour is their only 
capital, that they too are equal with 
all other men—are a necessity to 
other men—that they can bargain 
with their employers as man to 
man—that they are not for ever to 
remain ignorant, treated to elee- 
mosynary doles of coal or flannel 
in lieu of fair bargained wages ; 
that the hope dear to men—that 
of absolute independence—is no 
longer forbidden to them. To be 
sure, it may be objected that this is 
only one side of the picture, and a 
highly-coloured one. It will be 
said that the venture of emigration 
is uncertain; that we are insuf- 
ficiently informed of the conditions 
of the labourer in these new coun- 
tries. But do we require much 
detailed knowledge to arrive at a 
conclusion that a country possess- 
ing every variety of climate, with 
any quantity of land, much of it 
still virgin soil—3,000,000 square 
miles for 40,000,000 people—only 
requires railroads to assure con- 
ditions for manual labour impossible 
of attainment in any old country ? 
As in all great movements, cases of 
individual suffering in emigration 
are unavoidable. An English la- 
bourer in Minnesota, sick unto 
death in a sparse-peopled region, 
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will no doubt look back with a sigh 
to what he has left behind him. 
Here is no village green to gladden 
his dying eyes, nor Lady Bountiful 
to wipe the clammy brow with 
delicate handkerchief, nor parish 
rates to bury him. Death and 
sickness will be harder to him, 
though it is astonishing how 
tender he will find his rough 
fellow-workers in the wilderness. 
But then death and sickness are not 
the prevailing conditions of life. 
The argumentis the old one of stage 
coaches versus railroads; hand- 
looms versus machinery. It is a 
sentimental minority argument. 
Lusty young fellows with lusty 
young wives, who are to be found 
by thousands among our labouring 
population, are not likely to be de- 
terred from bettering themselves by 
fear of sickness or death, any more 
than they would refuse, if they had 
enlisted in the army, to go to India. 

A harder life, with a prospect of 
ultimately rising to something 


higher and more independent, even 


accompanied by the risk of unat- 
tended sickness, is surely a prefer- 
able prospect to remaining for ever 
on that dreary old feudal footing 
of the ‘benefiter’ and the ‘ bene- 
fited.’ Surely the great general rule 
may be applied to almost all things 
under the sun: that supply will be 
most favourably dealt with where 
demand is greatest. It is a mistake, 
if it can be helped, to form part of a 
community in over-supply. Much 
better be part of one in over-demand. 

And if on the one hand we have 
conjured up for a possible emigrant 
a dreary scene from Minnesota, may 
we not on the other hand dwell on 
the attractions of California, that 
Land of Promise to agricultural la- 
bourers? Who that has seen them 
can forget the white painted wooden 
cottages, trellised with roses whigh 
grow nowhere else as they grow 
there ?—the children as plump and 
rosy as the rosiest in our English 
lanes; the profusion of the finest 
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vegetables, fruit, and flowers; the 
climate always equable by the sea; 
no ice nor snow— 


Soft blows the wind that breathes from 
that blue sky. 


Miles of the very finest wheat in 
the world, waving beneath the 
forest trees, with never a hedgerow 
interrupting the view, ‘in silence 
ripen, fall, and cease;’ for notwith- 
standing that Nature has benefi- 
cently separated the wet season 
from the dry, so that the farmer can 
count on weeks when he can leave 
the grain ungarnered where it falls, 
the dearth of labour is so great that, 
in spite of all the marvellous me- 
chanical contrivances of ingenious 
labour-saving Yankees, in every 
abundant year part of the crop has 
actually to be ploughed into the 
earth again. There beggary, except 
the beggary of decayed gentility, 
is unknown—there every man and 
woman able and willing to do hard 
work with their hands can not 
only earn good wages and com- 
fortable living, but can finally dic- 
tate really their own terms to their 
employers, or, better still, occupy 
their own homesteads. 

No doubt the end attained may 
be mere material well-being. But 
then that is a great point to people 
who don’t seem even likely to at- 
tain to that in England. 

Watching our poor agricultural la- 
bourers here preparing for a strike, is 
as painful as watching a bird strik- 
ing itself against the iron bars of its 
cage, when all the time a dooris open; 
but the exit not being the accus- 
tomed one, and requiring some 
knowledge to discover it, the poor 
blind, helpless thing, with only a 
passionate consciousness of inherent 
right to the free air, insists on test- 
ing which is the hardest—the iron 
bars or its own weak body. There 
can be but one end to that. Here 
the conditions are too hopeless. Let 
the Union spend its money in de- 
porting the superabundant labour, 
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and so give the smaller number re- 
maining behind a better chance. 
Let Warwickshire ponder the fact 
that from the year 1848, when 
San Francisco first really existed, 
till 1872 the exports from that port 
alone have been 250,000,000l. ster- 
ling value. Let the colliersin South 
Wales, before they again draw on 
themselves the self-inflicted misery 
of a strike, consider that America 
produced in 1871, 760,000 tons 
of rails—just double the quan- 
tity produced in 1866, and four 
times the production of 1862. Last 
year the production was further in- 
creased, and will be again very 
much increased this year. Califor- 
nia is not now more than three 
weeks’ travel from Leamington, 
Pennsylvania is not more than 
twelve days’ from Cardiff. Why 
should English labour cut its own 
throat ? 

In this country a peculiar delight 
is taken by one section of politicians 
in pointing the finger of scorn at 
the political corruption in America : 
by another section, such corruption 
is sorrowfully admitted as a griev- 
ous blot on the institutions of a 
nation from which there is other- 
wise so much to hope for and to 
believe in for the future. 

In this short paper we have al- 
ready dwelt on the knavery prac- 
tised in some of their railroad enter- 
prises ; and it may be asked, is it 
worth while for a gain in material 
conditions for English labourers to 
become citizens of a country where 
such things can be? Is it not 
better for them to remain in this 
land of grand old traditions, and 
grand old families that carry out 
these old traditions? The wages, 
to be sure, are small—18s. a week, 
and meat very occasionally ; but if 
the living is low, the thinking must 
be high in such an atmosphere; 
where to approach a judge for the 
purpose of influencing his judgment, 
or to offer a cheque to a Member of 
Parliament for his vote, would of 
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itself be almost sufficient evidence 
to send a man to a lunatic asylum. 
Doubtless this is the great boast 
we can make in England. It isa 
blessing we cannot be too thankful 
for, nor too proud of. And it must 
be a profound discouragement to all 
lovers of republican institutions 
that America should have shown 
not one but many instances of laps- 
ing from these inestimable virtues. 
But this discouragement should not 
be unalloyed with hope of improve- 
ment. The Irish, and latterly the 
negro, votes are answerable for a 
great deal. Education may be 
expected to improve them. The 
country is still very young, and 
perhaps the political corruption is 
not much greater than it was in 
England in Walpole’s time. And 
however much we may deplore the 
failings of our neighbours, we are 
scarcely in the position to throw 
stones recklessly at them. For 
there is a kind of justice beyond the 
jurisdiction of Westminster Hall or 
Lincoln’sInn. Our Legislature has 
taken the people’s taxes for all these 
hundreds of years, and yet has left 
millions of the population of these 
isles to-day absolutely uneducated, 
and in an ignorance so brutal that 
it could not be credited in America 
—is that justice? The very tone 
adopted by a large proportion of 
our upper and upper-middle class 
people in speaking of strikes is 
often revoltingly unjust. It is 
scarcely justice that a cottager who 
sees a hare in his garden destroy- 
ing his produce, and knocks it on 
the head, should be branded as a 
criminal, and thereby be very pro- 
bably ruined for life. Nor is it 
exactly a thing to be proud of 
that in Scotland deer forests of 
100,000 acres in extent should be 
kept without sheep, lest sport 
should be spoiled; or that in Eng- 
land labour should be drawn from 
the fields to beat Norfolk stubbles 
or Yorkshire heather, that one 
noble sportsman may slaughter 
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with his own hands some goo birds 
in one day. Is the tenure of our 
land, or the state of our great 
universities, or our method of re- 
presentation, free from the grossest 
injustice? And yet, where we have 
so many crying needs of reform, we 
are told that the burning questions 
of the day and the rallying cries of 
a great party are the Central Asian 
difficulty, the maintenance of the 
aristocratic element in our institu- 
tions, the sacredness of endow- 
ments; and some people regard our 
Conservative statesmen as honestly 
devoting themselves to what they 
believe to be the best interests of 
their countrymen in proposing to 
attract the public attention mainly 
to such issues. But if by means of 
a co-operative emigration organisa- 
tion our labouring classes could 
have conveyed to them an accurate 
conception of the conditions of life 
in America, they might perhaps be 
not unwilling to prove on their own 
vile bodies which is in reality the 
more corrupt state, so far as they 
are concerned. 

It may perhaps be too late for 
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those of our hewers of wood and 
drawers of water who are already 
in their prime of life to understand 
even in the dimmest fashion what 
the very highest privileges of being 
an Englishman really are; but their 
children in America may have a fair 
start with all other classes of men; 
they will at any rate all learn to 
read and write the language which 
makes all the English-speaking 
races kin, and which enables them 
all to partake equally in the noblest 
common traditions. 

That this should be a real possibi- 
lity for every class; that a nearer 
equality between capital and labour 
should be a dominant condition ; 
that there should be the wide elbow- 
room that alone can annihilate caste, 
and that alone can give scope to the 
experiments that are being now 
tried on a small scale in England to 
elevate by co-operation the status of 
our agricultural population: these 
are the greater, the wider ‘ poten- 
tialities’ that every mile of new 
American railroad built brings a 
step nearer to practical attain- 
ment. 
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THE FABLE OF THE BEES. 


N speaking of Shaftesbury, in a 
recent number of this Magazine, 
I remarked that his most complete 
antithesis was Bernard de Mande- 
ville, author of the Fable of the Bees. 
Between them the two writers give 
a very fair summary of the ethical 
tendencies of the eighteenth century 
freethinkers in England. They are 
treated as joint opponents of ortho- 
doxy in several controversial writ- 
ings of the times, as, for example, 
in Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher, in 
a very able essay on the Character- 
istics by John Brown, better known 
as the author of the Estimate, and 
in that amorphous mass of dis- 
sertation which Warburton called 
a Demonstration of the Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses. Their theories are 
the Scylla and Charybdis between 
which it was a delicate matter to 
steer a straight course. Agreeing 
in refuting the teaching of divines, 
they are at the opposite poles of 
speculation in all else; and it was 
some consolation to the orthodox 
that two such enemies of the faith 
might be, more or less, trusted to 
neutralise each other. Their rela- 
tions to each other and to their 
common enemies illustrate some of 
the problems which were then agi- 
tating men’s minds. The agitation 
has not quite subsided. 

Mandeville published the Fable 
of the Bees in 1714, three years 
after the appearance of the Charac- 
teristics. It opens with a doggrel 
poem, setting forth that a hive of 
bees, once thriving and vicious, 
lost its prosperity together with 
its vice on a sudden reformation. 
A line or two from the conclusion 
gives the pith of the doctrine: 


Then leave complaints: fools only strive 
To make a great an honest hive— 

To enjoy the world’s conveniences, 

Be famed in war, yet live in ease, 
Without great vices, is a vain 

Utopia, seated in the brain. 


A comment follows expounding 
this cynical theory in detail. In 
subsequent editions, for the Fable 
enjoyed a wide popularity for many 
years, were added various explana- 
tions and defences of the doctrine. 
In 1723 the book was presented as* 
a nuisance by the Grand Jury of 
Middlesex. Observing, says that 
respectable body, with the ‘ greatest 
sorrow and concern,’ the many 
books published almost every week 
by impious and licentious writers, 
whose ‘principles have a direct 
tendency to the subversion of all 
religion and civil government, our 
duty to the Almighty, our love 
to our country, and regard to our 
oaths, oblige us to present’ the 
publisher of the Fable of the Bees, 
and thereby, as it would appear, to 
give him a useful advertisement. 

No harm followed to Mandeville 
in person. His reputation, however, 
was gibbeted in all the respectable 
writings of the day; his name be- 
came a bye-word, and his book was 
regarded as a kind of pothouse edi- 
tion of the arch-enemy Hobbes. 
The indignation was not unnatural. 
Mandeville is said to have been in 
the habit of frequenting coffee- 
houses and amusing his patrons by 
ribald conversation. The book 
smells of its author’s haunts. He 
is a cynical and prurient writer, 
who shrinks from no jest, however 
scurrilous, and from no paradox, 
however grotesque, calculated to 
serve the object—which he avows 
in his preface to be his sole object— 
of amusing his readers; readers, it 
may be added, far from scrupulous 
in their tastes. And yet, with all 
Mandeville’s brutality, there runs 
through his pages a vein of shrewd 
sense which gives a certain pun- 
gency to his rough assaults on the 
decent theories of life. Nay, there 
are many remarks indicative of 
some genuine philosophical acute- 
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ness. <A hearty contempt for the 
humbugs of this world, and a resolu- 
tion not to be blinded by its pro- 
fessions, are not in themselves bad 
things. When, indeed, a man in- 
cludes amongst the humbugs every- 
thing which passes with others for 
virtue and purity, his teaching is 
repulsive ; though, even in such 
a case, we may half forgive a 
writer like Swift, whose bitter- 
ness proves that he has not parted 
from his illusions without a cruel 
pang. Mandeville shares Swift’s 
contempt for the human race, 
but his contempt, instead of urg- 
ing him to the confines of mad- 
ness, finds easy vent in a horse- 
laugh. He despises himself as well 
as his neighbours, and is content to 
be despicable. He is ascoffer, nota 
misanthrope. You are all Yahoos, 


he seems to say, and I ama Yahoo; 
and so—let us eat, drink, and be 
merry. 

Mandeville’s view of the world 
is thus the reverse of the superfine 


philosophy of Shaftesbury. For 
the dignified he substitutes the 
bestial theory of human nature; 
and in perfect consistency’ he 
speaks with bitter ridicule of his 
opponent. ‘Two systems,’ he says, 
‘cannot be more opposite than his 
lordship’sand mine.’ ‘ The hunting 
after this pulchrum et honestum,’ 
which with Lord Shaftesbury 
should be the sole object of human 
life, ‘is not much better than a 
wild-goose chase ;’ and if we come 
to facts, ‘there is not a quarter of 
the wisdom, solid knowledge, and 
intrinsic worth in the world that 
men talk of and compliment one 
another with; and of virtue and 
religion there is not an hundredth 
part in reality of what there is in 
appearance.’ The frankness with 
which this opinion is uttered, is 
rarer than the opinion itself. Man- 
deville is but a coarse and crude 
interpreter of a doctrine which is 
not likely to disappear for want of 
disciples. He prides himself on 
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being a shrewd man of the world, 
whose experience has amply de- 
monstrated the folly of statesmen 
and the hypocrisy of churchmen, 
and from whom all that beautiful 
varnish of flimsy philosophy with 
which we deceive each other is 
unable to cover the vileness of the 
underlying materials. He will not 
be beguiled from looking at the 
seamy side of things. Man, as theolo- 
gians tellus, is corrupt; nay, it would 
be difficult for them to exaggerate 
his corruption; but the heaven 
which they throw in by way of con- 
solation is tacitly understood to be 
a mere delusion, and the super- 
natural guidance to which they bid 
us trust, an ingenious device for 
enforcing their own authority. 
Tell your fine stories, he says in 
effect, to school-girls or to devotees ; 
don’t try to pass them off upon me, 
who have seen men and cities, and 
not taken my notions from books or 
sermons. There is a part of our na- 
ture which is always flattered by the 
bold assertion that our idols are 
made of dirt; and Mandeville was 
a sagacious sycophant of those 
baser instincts. 

The paradox which has given 
his book its chief notoriety is that 
which is summed up in the alterna- 
tive title, Private vices, public bene- 
The fallacy which lies at the 
base of his economical sophistries 
is, one might suppose, sufficiently 
transparent; and yet it not only 
puzzled the ablest thinkers of the 
day, but enjoys a permanent popu- 
larity. In slightly altered forms it 
is constantly reappearing, and re- 
peated confutation never seems to 
kill it at the root. The doctrine 
is, in general terms, that consump- 
tion instead of saving is beneficial 
to labourers. Mandeville exhausts 
his ingenuity in exhibiting it in the 
most extravagant shapes. ‘It is,’ 
he declares, ‘the sensual courtier 
that sets no limits to his luxury; 
the fickle strumpet that invents new 
fashions every week; the haughty 
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duchess that in equipage, entertain- 
ments and all her behaviour would 
imitate a princess ; the profuse rake 
and lavish heir, that scatter about 
their money without wit or judg- 
ment, buy everything they see, and 
either destroy or give it away the 
next day; the covetous and per- 
jured villain, that squeezed an im- 
mense treasure from the tears of 
widows and orphans, and left the 
prodigals the money to spend ; it is 
these that are the proper food of 
the full-grown Leviathan ;’ we re- 
quire them in order to set all varie- 
ties of labour to work, and ‘ to pro- 
cure an honest livelihood to the 
vast numbers of working poor that 
are required to make a large so- 
ciety.’ The doctrine, however ex- 
travagantly stated, is only a logical 
development of that which is put 
forward whenever a body of labour- 
ers is thrown out of work by a 
change of fashion. Nobody would 
now commend actual vice, but we 
have quite recently seen a defence of 


luxury on the ground that it em- 


ploys labour. The ‘sensual cour- 
tier’ indeed is not excused, but the 
rich noble who lives in superfluous 
state is exhorted to lay to his soul 
the flattering unction that he is pro- 
viding employment for the trades- 
men who supply his wants. Politi- 
cal economists have shown the 
fallacy of such arguments; but 
their refutation is constantly re- 
garded as a gratuitous paradox. 
The sophistry is indeed forced to 
conceal itself more carefully at the 
present day; for Mandeville delights 
in following it with perverse inge- 
nuity to its furthest consequences. 
He pronounces the Reformation to 
have been scarcely more efficacious 
in promoting the national prosperity 
than ‘the silly and capricious in- 
vention of hooped and quilted petti- 
coats.” ‘Religion,’ he adds, ‘is 
one thing, and trade is another. 
He that gives most trouble to 
thousands of his neighbours and 
invents the most operose manu- 
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factures is, right or wrong, the 
greatest friend to society.’ Nay, 
he manages to cap these extrava- 
gances by arguing that even the 
destruction of capital may be use- 
ful. ‘The Fire of London was a 
great calamity, but if thecarpenters, 
bricklayers, smiths,’ and others set 
at work, ‘ were to vote against those 
who lost by the fire, the rejoicings 
would equal if not exceed the com- 
plaints.’ Foolish paradoxes, it may 
be said, are useful at most in so 
far as an extravagant statement of 
a foolish theory may help to bring 
about its collapse. And yet the 
writer who expounded such glaring 
absurdities was capable of occa- 
sionally attacking a commercial 
fallacy with great success, and of 
anticipating the views of later and 
more eminent authorities. Thus, 
for example, though he cannot 
shake himself free from the supersti- 
tion that the imports of a nation 
should not be allowed to exceed 
the exports, he attacks certain cur- 
rent theories upon the subject by 
arguments which only require fur- 
ther extension to lead to a sound 
conclusion ; and he illustrates the 
advantages of division of labour, 
not, indeed, with the felicity of 
Adam Smith, but in sucha way as 
to show an apprehension of the 
principle at least equally clear. 
Mandeville, in fact, is not a mere 
dealer in absurdities. He has over- 
laid a very sound and sober thesis 
with paradoxes in which probably 
he only half believed. When form- 
ally defending himself, he can 
represent his arguments as purely 
ironical. He confesses, in a vindi- 
cation against the Grand Jury, that 
he has stated in plain terms ‘ that 
what we call evil in this world, 
moral as well as natural, is the 
grand principle that makes us socia- 
ble creatures ; the solid basis, the 
life and support of all trades and 
employments without exception ; 
that there we must look for the 
true origin of all arts and sciences ; 
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and that the moment evil ceases, 
the society must be spoiled if not 
totally Cissolved.’ The phrase, he 
admits, has an awkward sound; but 
had he been writing for persons 
unable to read between the lines, 
he would have explained in good 
set terms that his only meaning 
was that ‘every want was an evil ; 
that on the multiplicity of those 
wants depended all those mutual 
services which individual members 
of society pay to each other, and 
that consequently the greater va- 
riety there was of wants, the larger 
number of individuals might find 
their private interest in labouring 
for the good of others, and united 
together compose one body.’ The 
streets of London, according to his 
own illustration, will grow dirtier 
as long as trade increases ; and to 
make his pages attractive, he had 
expressed this doctrine as though 
he took the dirt to be the cause in- 
stead of the necessary consequence 
of the wealth. The fallacy, indeed, 
is too deeply embedded in his argu- 
ment to be discarded in this sum- 
mary fashion. The doctrine that 
the heir who scatters, and not the 
miser who accumulates savings, 
really sets labour at work, was so 
much in harmony with the ideas 
of that age, that even Berkeley’s 
acuteness could suggest no better 
answer than the statement that an 
honest man generally consumes 
more than a knave. There is, how- 
ever, a core of truth in the sophistry. 
Largeexpenditure is an evil so far as 
it indicates that consumption is out- 
running accumulation; it may be 
called a good sign so far as it indi- 
cates thatlarge accumulationsrender 
large consumption possible. Mande- 
ville, confusing the twocases, attacks 
in the same breath the frugal Dutch- 
man who saves in order to supply 
future wants, and the savage who, 
consuming little, yet consumes all 
that he produces, and produces 
little because he has no tastes and 
feels no wants. As against the 
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savage, his remarks are correct 
enough. The growth of new de- 
sires is clearly an essential condition 
towards the improvement of society, 
and every new desire brings new 
evils in its train. Indeed, there is 
only too much to be said for the 
theory, when thus stripped of its 
paradoxical dress. The streets of 
London, to say nothing of the 
streets of New York, grow most 
undeniably dirty as a fuller stream 
of commerce flows through them, 
and leaves behind its questionable 
deposits. An increased cultivation 
of wheat is also unpleasantly favour- 
able to the growth of tares; and 
it is in vain that our economical 
optimists repudiate all responsibility 
for the evils which inevitably ac- 
company the blessings they pro- 
mise. If, however, Mandeville had 
confined himself to this modest 
assertion, he would have fallen 
into the ordinary jog-trot of the 
moralists who denounce an exces- 
sive passion for wealth. It was 
pleasanter and more exciting to 
give a different turn to his doctrine. 
To make an omelette you must break 
eggs; don’t deny in words what 
you preach by practice; admit 
frankly that the gain is worth the 
mischief; and it is but a step far- 
ther to say that the mischief is the 
cause of the gain. 

The moral side of this edifying 
doctrine involves a similar am- 
biguity. Mandeville may be de- 
scribed as accepting the alternative 
forced upon us by ascetic moralists. 
Worldliness, they say, is vice: let 
us therefore abandon the world. 
We won’t and can’t abandon the 
world, replies Mandeville; let us 
be vicious and be candidly vicious. 
Accept in all sincerity the doctrine 
of contempt for wealth, with the 
fundamental theorem on which it 
reposes, that the natural passions 
are bad; and we should be virtuous 
and barbarous. Accumulation of 
wealth, as the later economists tell 
us, is the natural base of all the 
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virtues of civilisation, and the in- 
dustrial view of morality is therefore 
opposed fundamentally to the views 
of certain orthodox preachers. 
Mandeville’s paradox is produced 
by admitting with the divines that 
the pursuit of wealth is radically 
vicious, and by arguing with the 
economists that it is essential to 
civilisation. Luxury, according to 
his definition, should in strictness 
include everything that is not essen- 
tial to the existence of a naked 
savage. Hence the highest con- 
ceivable type of virtue should be 
found in religious houses, whose 
inmates have bound themsely es hy 
rigid vows of chastity and poverty 
to trample the flesh under foot ; 
or rather it would be found there if 
monks and nuns did not cover the 
vilest sensuality under a mask of 
hypocrisy, an opinion which has 
been confirmed by the evidence of 
‘many persons of eminence and 
learning.’ He would subscribe to 
Dr. Newman’s opinion that in the 


humble monk and the holy nun are 
to be found the only true Christians 
after the Scripture pattern, if he 


could believe that holiness and 
humility were ever more than 
shams. Now the ideal of a Trap- 
pist monk is plainly incompatible 
with the development of an indus- 
trious community. 

From the same theory follows 
logically the denial of the name 
of virtue to every practice which 
is prompted by natural instinct. 
Thus, for example, the force of 
maternal love appears to the ordi- 
nary moralist to be one of the 
most beautiful of human instincts. 
Mandeville with perverse inge- 
nuity twists it into a proof that 
all virtue is factitious. You cry 
out, he says, with horror at the 
woman who commits infanticide. 
But the same woman who murders 
her illegitimate child may show the 
utmost tenderness to her lawful 
offspring. As a murderess and as 
a good mother she is equally ac- 
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tuated by the self-love which is 
really the spring of all our actions. 
The murder is produced by a sense 
of shame; destroy the shame, and 
you suppress the crime; the most 
dissolute women are scarcely ever 
guilty of this sin. A mother’s love 
is produced not by any force of 
principle, but by the operation of 
natural instincts. The ‘ vilest wo- 
men have exerted themselves on 
this head as violently as the best.’ 
Now ‘ there is no merit in pleasing 
ourselves,’ and indeed an excessive 
love for children is often their ruin, 
which shows that it is prompted by 
a desire for our own welfare and not 
for the happiness of our children. 
Tmagine yourself, he suggests, to 
be locked up in a room looking 
upon a yard through a grated win- 
dow ; suppose that you saw in it a 
pretty child of two or three years 
at play; and that a ‘nasty over- 
grown sow’ came in and frightened 
the poor child out of its wits. You 
would do all you could to frighten 
it aws ay. But if the overgrown sow, 
being in a famished condition, were 
to proceed to tear the helpless in- 
fant to pieces, whilst you looked on 
without the power to interfere, none 
of the passions vaunted by moralists 
would equal your sensations of 
pity and indignation. What is the 
inference? That there would be 
no need of virtue or self-denial to 
be moved at such a scene, and that 
not only a humane man, but a high- 
wayman, a housebreaker, or a mur- 
derer would feel the same. This 
pity, therefore, is a mere counterfeit 
of charity. It comes in through 
the eye or ear; and if we read of 
three or four hundred men being 
killed or drowned at a distance, we 
are not really more moved than at 
a tragedy. ‘Reason would tell us 
to grieve equally for the sufferings 
which we see and for those which 
we do not see; but the vehement 
emotion of pity is only caused by 
the painful objects which imme- 
diately assail our senses. It is the 
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rising of the gorge at an offensive 
sight, not a deep-seated intellectual 
motive. In the same spirit, he 
argues with offensive coarseness 
that modesty is merely a sham. 
‘Virtue bids us subdue, but good 
breeding only requires that we 
should conceal our appetites.’ Good 
breeding involves no self-denial ; 
but only teaches us to gratify our 
sensuality according to the custom 
of the country; and a man may 
wallow in all kinds of indulgence 
and be sure that he will have ‘all 
the women and nine-tenths of the 
men on his side.’ 

Once more, theologians condemn 
the military as well as the industrial 
passions; and here, too, they are 
merely covering over our brutal 
natural passions with a flimsy veil, 
and affecting to condemn what 
everybody knows to be essential to 
the welfare of society. Duelling, 


for example, is forbidden by law, 
and is yet essential to that code of 
honour without which there would 
be no living in a large society. 


Why should a nation grudge to see 
some half-dozen men sacrificed in 
a year ‘ to obtain so valuable a bless- 
ing as the politeness of manners, the 
pleasure of conversation, and the 
happiness of company in general,’ 
whilst it exposes thousands of lives 
for an end which may often do no 
good at all? Religion bids you leave 
revenge to God; honour bids you 
reserve it scrupulously for yourself; 
religion forbids and honour com- 
mands murder ; religion orders you 
to turn the other cheek, honour to 
quarrel for a trifle; ‘religion is 
built on humility, honour on pride ; 
how to reconcile them must be 
left to wiser heads than mine.’ The 
argument is pointed by an elaborate 
portrait, which curiously recalls 
Richardson’s ideal hero. He de- 
scribes Sir Charles Grandison by 
anticipation. He sets before us a 
fine gentleman of the highest type, 
lavish in his expenditure, but al- 
ways guided by the most exquisite 
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taste ; cheerful and cordial in his 
demeanour; and yet never omitting 
due courtesy to the meanest of his 
guests ; solid as well as amusing in 
his conversation, and never using 
an indecent or a profane word; 
careful in his religious observances, 
charitable to the poor, a father to 
his tenants, a liberal but strictly 
just master to his servants, and 
in that capacity remarkable for this 
special touch of good sense, that he 
neverallowsthem toaccept gratuities 
from his visitors on any pretence. 
What, then, is to be said against 
this pattern of all the virtues of a 
gentleman? Mandeville replies by 
putting the same dilemma which so 
terribly puzzled Richardson. Sup- 
pose our spotless hero to receive an 
insult from somebody of equal 
position but of less self-command. 
What will he do? Obey the laws 
of God, and submit; or the laws of 
honour, which have at most the 
force of an oral tradition ? Richard- 
son evades the problem by endow- 
ing his hero with a skill of fence 
equally remarkable with his other 
superlative excellences. Mandeville 
equally assumes that his Grandison 
will fight, and allows no evasion of 
this rather naif variety. The hero’s 
conduct supplies a crucial experi- 
ment, showing what is the ultimate 
law by which he is guided. The 
ridicule of his equals and the mob 
will have more weight with him 
than the fear of hell. In other 
words, pride is the dominant prin- 
ciple of his nature. It is the Protean 
passion which really accounts for 
the whole system of behaviour 
which we have so much admired. 
Christianity and honour lay down 
two different codes. Where they 
conflict, all gentlemen unhesitating- 
ly obey the code of honour. If to 
covet honour, as Shakespeare puts 
it, be a sin, then clearly the men of 
honour are the most offending souls 
alive. We are like Catholics in a 
Protestant country, who cannot be 
trusted because they pay allegiance to 
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another than their lawful sovereign. 
Hide it from ourselves as we may, 
the master whom we really obey 
is not God, but public opinion. 
This theory of Mandeville’s per- 
haps suggested some of Pope’s 
keenest satire. It is a systematic 
statement of the poet’s pet doctrine 
of the Ruling Passion. 
Search, then, the ruling passion; there alone 
The wild are constant, and the cunning 
known; 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere ; 
Priests, princes, women no dissemblers 
here : 
This clue once found unravels all the rest, 
The prospect clears, and Wharton stands 
confest. 

The same theory, according to 
Mandeville, will include not only 
Wharton and Marlborough and 
Chartres and Bolingbroke, but 
Berkeley and Addison (the ‘parson 
in a tie-wig,’ as Mandeville called 
him), and all the saints and moral- 
ists, as well as the sinners and 
blasphemers of the age. The love 
of honour is our one principle, and 
love of honour is merely a decent 


periphrasis for a desire to gratify 


our vanity. The gentleman values 
himself on his fidelity to his word. 
‘The rake and scoundrel brag of 
their vices, and boast of their im- 
pudence.’ In both the fundamental 
principle is the same. 

The argument is, in one sense, a 
mere juggle. The artifice is trans- 
parent. Pride is a dyslogistic epi- 
thet given to a natural passion, 
which may be good or bad. Call 
it self-respect, and the paradox 
vanishes. To desire the sympathy 
and praise of our fellow-creatures 
is not a bad motive, though it may 
accidentally come into collision with 
virtuous desires. To say that the 


vilest have natural affections is not - 


to prove that the natural affections 
are a sham, but that there is virtue 
even in the most abandoned. Be- 
neath the paradoxical outside, how- 
ever, there lies a rough protest 
against the old theological dogmas. 
Human nature rises against the 
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theory which pronounces it to be 
hopelessly corrupt, and which, by 
a logical consequence, proceeds to 
estimate all virtue by the degree 
in which natural instincts are sup- 
pressed. Mandeville may be inter- 
preted as refusing to accept the 
monastic ideal of virtue; though 
his refusal certainly takes an awk- 
ward form. Your theologians, he 
says, have endeavoured to cramp 
men’s intellects and to eradicate 
their passions. Possibly you may 
have fitted them for another world, 
but you have certainly incapacitated 
them for this. You exiled the 
masculine virtues from the sickly 
and attenuated forms of Catholic 
saints and hermits; but secular life 
cannot be carried on without them. 
The code of honour expresses an 
attempt of the native vigour of the 
race to break the fetters with 
which priests would shackle it. 
Our spiritual physicians, as Mande- 
ville understood them, proposed to 
bleed us, like so many Sangrados, 
till we were fitted for a diet of 
herbs and water ; and to justify the 
operation, they assured us that our 
blood was vitiated and corrupt. 
Mandeville says that if we would 
enjoy robust health we cannot af- 
ford to lose a drop of blood; but 
instead of inferring that the blood 
is not corrupt, he infers that cor- 
ruption is good. Brand all enjoy- 
ment as vice, and the natural effect 
of establishing an indelible associa- 
tion will be an avowed justification 
of vicious enjoyment. Mandevilles 
are the inevitable antithesis to an 
overstrained asceticism; and we 
may so far sympathise to some ex- 
tent with his refusal to be mutilated 
to suit the fancies of priests. 
Mandeville, however, goes farther. 
Wilfully, or deceived by his own 
selfishness, he declares that this 
code of honour, and indeed that 
morality generally, is a mere sham, 
He opens the commentary on his 
verses by a singular history of the 
process by which virtue first made 
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its appearance in the world. Certain 
mysterious ‘ lawgivers’— persons 
who appear in all the theological 
speculations of the time—resolved 
for their own base purposes 
to invent virtue. These people 
‘thoroughly examined all the 
strength and frailties of our nature, 
and observing that none were either 
so savage as not to be charmed with 
praise or so despicable as patiently 
to bear contempt, justly concluded 
that flattery must be the most 
powerful argument that could be 
used to exalt human creatures.’ 
They extolled our superiority over the 
other animals, and assured us that 
we were capable of the most noble 
achievements ; and ‘ having by this 
artful way of flattery insinuated 
themselves into the hearts of men, 
they began to instruct them in the 
notions of honour and shame.’ 
Thus mankind became divided into 
two classes: the ‘wild grovelling 
wretches’ who pursued nothing but 
the gratification of their own appe- 
tites, and the nobler creatures who 
reduced their appetites under the 
bondage of their reason, and thus 
obtained the mastery over their 
fellows. Thus by ‘the skilful 
management of wary politicians’ 
mankind was induced to stigmatise 
those actions which were harmful 
to the public as vicious, and to call 
those which were beneficial virtuous. 
Even the vilest were interested in 
maintaining this theory, inasmuch 
as they received a share of the 
benefits produced by virtue ; and, at 
least, found their account in repress- 
ing the competition of other vile 
persons by advocating the new 
maxims. The doctrine is summed 
up in the aphorism that ‘ the moral 
virtues are the political offspring 
which flattery begot upon pride.’ 
This preposterous caricature of 
modern utilitarianism is precisely 
analogous to the ordinary Deist 
doctrine that the sacred writings 
were simple forgeries. Virtue, like 
religion, was regarded as a mere 
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figment when it was no longer 
believed to come straight from 
heaven. The only alternative 
admitted to the supernatural origin 
of all the beliefs the possession of 
which distinguishes us from beasts 
was their deliberate invention. 
Virtue therefore naturally presents 
itself as a mere fashion, changing 
like taste in dress or in architec- 
ture. His argument, directed pri- 
marily against Shaftesbury, is 
simply an extension of that upon 
which Locke had conferred cele- 
brity in the course of his attack 
upon innate ideas. Shaftesbury 
had tried to prove that the standard 
of taste was invariable; and upon 
that doctrine had founded his theory 
of morality. Mandeville plausibly 
enough argues that it is fluctuating 
and uncertain in the highest degree. 
Sometimes the florist admires the 
tulip, at other times the carnation. 
Beards are worn in one country and 
shaved in another. Broad-brimmed 
hats succeed narrow brims, and big 
buttons alternate with little ones. 
‘What mortal,’ he asks, ‘ can decide 
which is handsomest abstract from 
the mode in being?’ Our taste is 
the ultimate arbiter, and our taste 
varies indefinitely and capriciously. 
Now ‘ in morals there is no greater 
certainty.’ The laws of marriage 
vary so widely that what is regarded 
as an abomination in one country is 
considered as perfectly becoming in 
another. A Mahommedan may re- 
gard wine drinking withan aversion 
as great as that which we reserve 
for the practices which we most 
abhor ; and in both cases, the horror 
will be supposed to arise from 
nature. Which is the true religion ? 
is the question which has caused 
more harm than all the other ques- 
tions put together. At Pekin, at 
Constantinople, and at Rome you 
will receive three replies, utterly 
different, but equally peremptory. 
Is not the search after a single 
standard a mere wild-goose chase ? 

The argument ishardly calculated 
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to puzzle anyone at the present 
day. The believer in intuitive 

morality replies by pointing to 
certain primary beliefs which under- 
lie the superficial variations ; and the 
utilitarian replies, as Berkeley replied 
in substance and Hume with greater 
detail andcompleteness, by givingan 
externaltest of morality. Since dif- 
ferent races have supposed different 
actions tobe beneficial, the standard 
of morals has varied very widely ; 
and since the beneficial tendency of 
certain actions is palpable, the 
variation has been confined within 
certain limits. By this reply, 
Mandeville, as he had explicitly 
stated the utilitarian criterion, should 
have been convinced. His pur- 
pose, however, being simply to 
startle the prejudices of his 
readers, he was content to dwell 
upon the difficulty without sug- 
gesting the answer. He was the 
more open to an easy apparent 
refutation; and, of the answers 
which he provoked, the most re- 
markable was the singularly clear 
and vigorous assault of William 
Law. Law, now chiefly remembered 
for his later divergence into mystic- 
ism, was amongst the very ablest 
controversialists of his age. Few 
of his contemporaries show the same 
vigour of reasoning, and it would 
be hard to mention one who can 
stand beside him for fervid elo- 
quence. ‘This book was re-pub- 
lished in 1844 witha preface by Mr. 
Maurice, and it is an amusing liter- 
ary phenomenon to see Law’s clear 
and manly English interpreted into 
the peculiar dialectof his expounder. 

A fog is drawn before the sun to help 
us toread. Law makes short work of 
Mandeville’s superficial sophistries : 

he strikes themdownatasingle blow. 

An action, he says, is virtuous ‘ be- 

cause it is in obedience to reason and 
the laws of God; it does not cease 


to be so because a body is formed 
by use or created by disposition 
easy and ready for the performance 
Mandeville’s strange 
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hypothesis that pity was not virtu- 
ous because spontaneous, ‘all habits 
of virtue would be blameable’ be- 
cause all such habits make good 
actions more spontaneous. He, in 
short, who practises virtue with the 
least self-denial is the most virtu- 
ous man, for self-denial is not the 
essence, but an accident of virtue. 
Mandeville’s attempt to prove virtue 
to be arbitrary is met as victoriously 
as his attempt to prove that it is not 
meritorious. The theory is self-con- 
tradictory. Science, says Law,is only 
an improvement of those first prin- 
ciples which nature has given us. 
The mathematician must start from 
axioms obvious toallmankind. Take 
them away and the science vanishes. 
‘Do but suppose all to be invented, 
and then it will follow that nothing 
could be invented in any science.’ 
Morality would not be arbitrary, 
but inconceivable, if we had not 
some primary perceptions of right 
and wrong. The beautiful theory 
of a fiction started by hypothetical 
legislators is ingeniously parodied 
by a similar theory as to the origin 
of an erect posture. Some clever 
philosopher discovered that though 
man crept on the ground, he was 
made up of pride, and flattery 
might set him on his legs. They 
told him what a grovelling thing it 
was to creep on his legs like the 
meanest animals; and thus they 
* wheedled him into the honour and 
dignity of walking upright to serve 
their own ambitious ends, and that 
they might have his hands to 
be employed in their drudgery.’ 
Virtue is no mere cheat; it is 
‘ founded in the immutable relations 
of things, in the perfections and 
attributes of God, and not in the 
pride of man or the craft of cunning 
yoliticians.’ 

This, and much more, is excellent 
logic—too good, one might think, 
to be thrown away upon ‘such poor 
game as the big button theory of 
morality. And yet at this point 
there intrudes a certain doubt as 
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whether Law has really struck the 
vital point of Mandeville’s theory. 
It is, doubtless, utterly absurd to 
suppose that men were cheated into 
virtue—as absurd as to suppose that 
they were cheated into an upright 
posture. The doctrine was only 
possible, even as an amusing para- 
dox, in days when men could 
argue seriously that all the prophets 
and apostles were vulgar impostors. 
It might be summarily swept aside 
on to the rubbish heap, where ex- 
tinct fallacies decay till they are 
picked up for the amusement of 
some student of human eccentricity. 
But Law’s reply seems to assume 
that we are driven to a choice be- 
tween two alternatives, neither of 
which is accepted by modern 
thinkers. Strauss does not hold 
that the early Christians were 
cheats, any more than he holds 
them to have been supernaturally 
inspired. The doctrines which they 
preached were the natural fruit of 
the human intellect working under 
certain conditions at a given stage 
of its development. The same 
change has passed over speculators 
upon morality. If not invented, it yet 
need not have been revealed. Man 
was not cheated into standing up- 
right, nor was he made standing 
upright; the upright posture ap- 
peared ata certain period in thecourse 
of his development from monkey- 
hood. Prove, as Mandeville tried to 
prove, that morality was originally 
due to the working of certain simple 
passions, and it certainly will not 
follow that morality is a matter of 
mere arbitrary fashion, varying 
indefinitely in different times and 
countries, like the taste for big 
buttons. We shall rather be in- 
duced to accept another branch of 
the dilemma. If we go to the root 
of the matter, we should rather say 
that a taste for big buttons was 
itself the product of certain uniform 
laws, acting as inflexibly as those 
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which determine the details of our 
moral code. If morality is the 
creature of fashion, yet fashion is 
not the creature of chance, for 
chance has no existence. Springing 
from deeper and more uniform mo. 
tives than those which regulate our 
taste in buttons, it is far less vari- 
able, but it is equally to be deduced 
from the workings of human nature 
and not from those vague entities, 
the ‘immutable relations of things,’ 
nor yet from our intuitions of the 
inconceivable essence of the Divine 
Nature. The Fable of the Bees, in 
fact, contains, in its crudest and 
most offensive form, the germ of 
what would now be called the de- 
rivative theory of morality, and 
falls into gratuitous perplexity by 
implicitly assuming chance as an 
objective reality, whilst in consis- 
tency Mandeville was bound to be- 
lieve, and indeed actually professes 
his belief, in the universality of 
natural laws. 

It is here, in fact, that we reach 
the logical foundation upon which 
Mandeville erected so strange a 
superstructure. The will of God 
(says Law) makes moral virtue our 
law. If we ask how this will ap- 
pears, it is because we know that 
God is of infinite justice and good- 
ness and truth. Every theologian 
must admit that this is the ulti- 
mate foundation of’virtue; but the 
ever recurring difficulty cannot be 
evaded. Are God’s justice and 
goodness the same with ours? 
Must we not derive our knowledge 
of the Deity from our moral ideas 
instead of inverting the process? If 
so, must we not discover some ex- 
ternal basis for morality, and, in that 
case, where is it to be placed? Law’s 
answer at this time, when driven 
to his ultimate standing-ground, 
would apparently have consisted in 
an appeal to the external evidences 
of Christianity.' Such thinkers, 
however, as Shaftesbury and Man- 


1 See his answer to Tindal’s Christianity as old as the Creation. 
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deville, who, agreeing in little else, 
agreed in rejecting or ignoring the 
force of those evidences, were neces- 
sarily driven to a different answer. 
Law, in his anxiety to depreciate na- 
tural religion, declares that the light 
of nature amounts only to a ‘ bare 
capacity of receiving good or bad 
impressions, right or wrong opinions 
or sentiments, according to the state 
of the world we fall into.” Mande- 
ville, sharing Law’s contempt for 
human nature, would scarcely dis- 
pute this opinion; but he denied 
what Law strenuously asserted, that 
the light of revelation supplied the 
defects of nature. He calmly ex- 
tinguishes both lights and leaves 
us to grope our way in the dark. 
Shaftesbury, on the contrary, main- 
tains that the light of nature is 
abundantly sufficient by itself. The 
harmonies written everywhere on 
the face of the universe enable every 
reverent observer to discover the 
Creator. We ‘look through nature 
up to nature’s God.’ Indeed, the 
essence of his theory is the identi- 
fication of God with nature. His 
Deity is not the patron of a nation 
ora sect, or the inspirer of a priestly 
caste or a set of isolated fanatics, 
but the universal, immanent, and 
all-pervading essence. If not quite 
a Pantheist, he protests against 
that form of theology which repre- 
sents God as an internal ruler, or as 
only one amongst many forces, 
though incomparably the most 
powerful of all. It is here that he 
comes into the most vital contrast 
with Mandeville. How, in fact, 
can theology which makes God a 
synonym with nature supply a 
basis for morality? As Pope said 
in the ‘ licentious stanza’ afterwards 
omitted from the Universal Prayer— 





Can that offend great nature’s God, 
Which nature's self inspires ? 


Nature is an impartial and uni- 
versal power: nature inspires hatred 
as well as love; and arms the mur- 
derer as well as the judge. It is 
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impossible, instead of wrong, to 
break the laws of nature; and mo- 
rality understood as obedience to 
nature sanctions every action that 
ever was or ever will be performed. 
Shaftesbury’s attempt at evasion, by 
calling some passions ‘ unnatural,’ 
is either nugatory or involves the 
abandonment of his whole argu- 
ment. The difficulty is that which, 
in one form or another, perplexes 
every attempt to substitute pure 
Deism for revealed religion: Na- 
ture is too vague a deity to supply 
intelligible motives for action, or 
to attract our love and reverence. 
Butler’s argument, both in the 
Analogy and in the Sermons, is in- 
tended to meet this difficulty. His 
purpose is to show that nature, when 
rightly interpreted, bears witness 
to the existence of a pdéwer external 
to itself. We can read the great 
riddle, obscurely indeed, but yet so 
as to answer Pope’s question satis- 
factorily. Some things, he main- 
tains, which nature’s self inspires, 
may be shown tooffend great nature’s 
God most unequivocally. Mande- 
ville, on the other hand, pronounces 
the riddle to be hopelessly insoluble. 
Nature is and ever must remain an 
unknown god; ‘every part of her 
works, ourselves not excepted, is 
an impenetrable secret to us that 
eludes all enquiry.’ The sufferings 
inflicted by nature are, with Butler, 
indications of Divine displeasure ; 
with Mandeville, parts of a system, 
whose existence proves, indeed, that 
they have some purpose, but leaves 
that purpose utterly unintelligible. 
Nature makes animals feed upon 
each other. Waste of life, cruelty, 
lust, and voracity are the engines 
by which she works out her inseru- 
table purposes. Do you presume 
to blame them? ‘All actions in 
nature, abstractly considered, are 
equally indifferent; and whatever 
it may be to individual creatures, 
to die is not a greater evil to this 
earth, or the whole universe, than it 
is to be born.’ Every attempt at a 
3D2 
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solution brings us back to the ever- 
lasting problem of the origin of evil. 
We see millions of living beings 
starved every year; we see the most 
exquisite organisms put together 
only to be purposely wasted. No- 
thing is too good to be eaten by 
the vilest of its fellow-creatures. 
A common fly, he argues rather 
quaintly, is a marvellous piece of 
workmanship, and yet flies are eaten 
in myriads by birds and spiders, 
which are of no use to us. The 
wondrous harmonies which excite 
Shaftesbury’s easy rhetoric explain 
nothing. Look at nature impar- 
tially, and you must confess that 
admiration is balanced by horror. 
In seeking to enlarge our con- 
ceptions of Deity, He becomes too 
vague to excite any human emotion. 
You will not have a God who takes 
part with a section of the human 
race; and you find it impossible to 
esteem a God who takes part with 
virtue against vice, or with happi- 
ness against misery. When once 
the old anthropomorphic fancies are 
abandoned, nothing remains but a 
gulf of ignorance, across which 
no fine phrases can cast a trust- 
worthy bridge. This, though it 
expresses the general tendency of 
Mandeville’s argument, is not quite 
openly said; for, either to blind his 
purpose, or from real inconsistency, 
or, more probably, from love of 
paradox, he introduces an argu- 
ment or two in favour of Pro- 
vidence, and even, ostensibly, in 
favour of the Divine origin of the 
Pentateuch. 

Perhaps the most offensive, cer- 
tainly the most original and instrye- 
tive, part of Mandeville’s reasoning, 
is in its application to society. It 
is curious to find the very questions 
which now cause the bitterest discus- 
sions cropping up, though of course 
in a cruder form, in the pages of 
Mandeville and Shaftesbury. The 
same battle is still raging, though 
the ground has a little shifted, and 
the combatants bring deadlier wea- 
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pons and greater stores of ammuni- 
tion into the field. 

Shaftesbury ridicules the Hob- 
bists as modern metaphysicians 
sneer at Mr. Darwin. How did man 
come into the world? Did he begin 
as a rudimentary embryo, from 
which presently sprouted here an 
eye, and there an ear, and then per- 
haps a tail, which luckily dropped 
off in time, leaving things, by good 
luck, just as they ought to be? 
‘Surely,’ he says, ‘ this is the lowest 
view of the original affairs of human 
kind.’ But recognise Providence 
instead of chance as the author of 
the world, and we must admit that 
the social affections are as natural 
to man as eyes and ears. Hobbes’s 
state of nature implies a chaos which 
had noelements of stability. Society, 
too, must be natural to man, and it 
follows that he never did norjcould 
exist without it. Shaftesbury, like 
Mr. Disraeli, is plainly ‘on the 
side of the angels,’ and would have 
taunted Mr. Huxley with his great- 
grandfather the ape. Mandeville 
replies in the spirit, and sometimes 
with the very arguments, of a mo- 
dern believer in natural selection. 
Of nature, as a power apart from 
the phenomena which it governs, 
he knows nothing; and is, therefore, 
by no means disposed to sing hymns 
to it after the Shaftesbury fashion. 
We can only trace its purposes by its 
performances. ‘Knowing, @ priori, 
belongs to Godonly. . . . Wretched 
man, on the contrary, is sure of 
nothing, his own existence not ex- 
cepted, but from reasoning‘ d poste- 
riori.? Experience tells us that in 
the brute creation nature’s great 
moving forces are pain, hunger, 
and suffering. Why should we look 
for anything different amongst 
mankind? The one great fact 
which we discover by observation 
is that which we have lately learnt 
to call the struggle for existence. 
Society, language, all that makes 
us differ from brutes, has been 
forced upon us by the conflict be- 
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tween our self-love and the condi- 
tions of our existence. The first 
thing that drove men to associate 
was probably the dread of wild 
beasts, as is testified by the legends 
of dragons and monsters which 
abound in all ancient history. The 
union was made firmer by their 
dread of each other. Pride, the 
universal prime mover, made the 
strongest and bravest force their 
dominion upon the weak and cow- 
ardly. The third step was the in- 
vention of letters, which made per- 
manent laws possible, or, in other 
words, enabled men to take perma- 
nent precautions against the out- 
breaks of individual passions. Then 
followed the division of lahour, 
which is the natural product of 
a peaceful stato of society, and 
the groundwork of all civilisation. 
Religion arose from the natural ten- 
dency of children and savages to 
attribute feelings like their own to 
external objects; or, in Comtist 
phraseology, it began with fetish- 


ism. Legislators turned this fear 
of the invisible to account for 


strengthening the authority of the 
laws. Language is gradually de- 
veloped out of the simple signs 
by which even brutes can make 
themselves mutually understood. 
Ages were doubtless required for 
its development, and to raise up 
politicians capable of putting the 
passions to their true use, and fin- 
ally achieving the highest triumph 
of turning ‘ private vices into public 
benefits.’ It is by slow degrees and 
by a series of successive failures 
that the machinery which is now 
fancied to be the direct work of 
nature was gradually brought to 
perfection. ‘ We often ascribe,’ he 
says, ‘to the excellency of man’s 
genius, and the depth of his pene- 
tration, what is in reality owing to 
length of time, and the experience 
of many generations, all of them 
very little differing from one an- 
other in natural parts and sagacity ;’ 
a truth which he ingeniously illus- 
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trates by the case of a man-of-war, 
the mechanism of which is now ex- 
plained by clever engineers, but 
which was in fact put together by 
a steady application of the rule of 
thumb. 

Arguments, such as these, have a 
strangely familiar sound. The dress 
rather than the substance is altered. 
Mandeville had not heard of Mr. 
Darwin’s struggle for existence; he 
had not studied Mr. Tylor’s investi- 
gations of savage life; he knew 
nothing of Malthus’s laws of popu- 
lation or of Ricardo’s analysis of 
the operations of modern competi- 
tion. But the theory of the world 
which underlies his speculations, 
and the method for which it gives 
foundation, is pretty nearly iden- 
tical. The world is the scene of ahuge 
struggleof unitsdriven by conflicting 
passions, and their mutual pressure 
gives for its final result all those com- 
plex social and intellectual products 
which others attribute to provi- 
dential interference. Would you 
unravel the plan of this mysterious 
and shifting scene, it is in vain to 
rely upon @ priori reasonings, or to 
fancy that you can discover the 
purposes of the hidden Creator. 
By observing the results you can 
discover how the phenomena are 
generated, and what laws they obey; 
but why the laws should be these, 
and none other, is beyond the reach 
of our intelligence. The historical 
cause may be discovered ; the final 
cause is inscrutable. The modern 
man of science and the old reckless 
cynic agree in the resolution to look 
facts in the face, and to reject— 
sometimes rashly and brutally— 
anything that is nota hard tangible 
fact. Hunger, lust, self-love are 
forms which cannot be overlooked, 
but the finer creations of awe, reve- 
rence, and humanity may be dis- 
missed as mere phantoms are re- 
solved into coarser elements. If 
you wish to examine into the ori- 
gin of things, it is extremely con- 
venient to discard as non-existent 
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everything that defies a simple ana- 
lysis. And thus it was tempting 
to regard human beings as moving 
exclusively under the influeace of 
brutal and selfish passions, which 
are palpable to the most cursory 
observer, and which, by a little dex- 
terous manipulation, can be made to 
account for everything. There is 
certainly enough self-deceit and hy- 
pocrisy and cruelty and selfishness 
in the world to be an awkward ob- 
stacle for optimists of the Shaftes- 
bury type. So many things are 
humbugs, that it is but a step to 
declare everything to be a humbug, 
except the one moving force which 
we so dexterously disguise from 
ourselves and from each other. 
Assume that selfishness is to haman 
beings what gravitation is to the 
planetary bodies, and the task of 
the psychologist is marvellously 
simplified. You say that the dis- 
covery is degrading; well, Mande- 
ville would reply, I want to dis- 
cover the truth, not to flatter your 


pride ; and, on the same principle, 
you might call astronomy or phy- 


siology degrading. You are too 
proud to admit that the earth is 
not the centre of the universe, that 
you are made of flesh and bones, or 
that you have feelings in common 
with an ape; but, if those are the 
facts, what is the use of struggling 
against their recognition? Your 
dreams are pleasant; but it does 
not answer in the long run to mis- 
take a dream for a reality. 

The weak and the strong sides of 
the two theories are curiously con- 
trasted. Each writer, of course, 
can resolutely ignore whatever is 
inconsistent with his hypotheses ; 
it must be a very dull or a very 
acute philosopher who does not 
find that process necessary. Whilst 
Shaftesbury placidly shuts his eyes 
to the sin and suffering which 
offer insoluble problems to the con- 
sistent optimist, Mandeville seems 
almost to gloat over evils which 
may serve to perplex his adver- 
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saries. Nature, so far from ex- 
citing rapturous enthusiasm, ap- 
pears.to him almost as a Moloch, 
delighting in the tortures of her 
creatures. Not that he is horror. 
struck or driven to despair. What 
is the use of being angry with the 
inevitable, or puzzling our heads over 
the inscrutable? Let us take what 
we can get in this blind, fierce 
struggle, and make ourselves as 
comfortable as we can under the 
circumstances. 

Virtue is an empty pretence ; for 
upon what can the service of this 
terrible deity repose except upon a 
clever calculation of our own in- 
terests? To feather our own nests 
as warmly as may be is our only 
policy in this pitiless storm. Lust 
and pride are realities; to gratify 
them is to secure the only genuine 
enjoyment. It is necessary, indeed, 
to use the conventional varnish of 
fine phrases, for flattery is a more 
potent instrument of success than 
open defiance of the world. But 
nothing is substantially satisfactory 
which is not perceptible to the 
senses. Mandeville, in short, is the 
legitimate precursor of those ma- 
terialists of the last century who 
acknowledged the existence of 
nothing that could not be touched, 
tasted, and handled, and who were 
accustomed to analyse man into so 
much hydrogen, oxygen, and car- 
bon, and declare that nothing re- 
mained to be discovered. Ridicule 
his conclusions by all means, as 
much as you please: condemn still 
more unequivocally the cynical 
levity with which he abolishes vir- 
tue, and proclaims the world to be 
a hateful farce. No language could 
be too strong to convey our protest 
against such theories, were it not 
that they are too dead to need 
much protesting. But after all is 
said that can or need be said, there 
is yet something on the other side. 
Mandeville’s picture of the origin 
of society is far nearer the truth 
than Shaftesbury’s, or than that of 
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most contemporary philosophers. 
Partly, it is because his theories, 
which are a libel on civilised man- 
kind, are not so far wrong when 
applied to man still half-brutal, and 
only showing the rudiments of 
religion or morality. But parily, 
too, the comparative accuracy of 
his results is due to the fact that 
his method is sound, though his 
spirit is detestable. An unflinching 
scepticism is a necessary, though a 
disagreeable stage on the road to 
truth. Beautiful theories must be 
questioned however attractive, and 
phantoms laid whatever consola- 
tion they may have conferred. 
Mandeville, it is true, represents 
scepticism in its coarsest and most 
unlovely stage. He has taken the 
old theological system, and retained 
all that was degrading whilst sum- 
marily destroying what was ele- 
vating. If man be regarded as 


altogether vile, it is necessary to 
account for virtue by admitting the 
existence of some Divine element. 
But Mandeville will have nothing 


to do with the supernaturalism 
which has become incredible to 
him, nor with Shaftesbury’s attempt 
to make nature itself Divine, which 
he regards as mere flimsy bombast. 
And thus he leaves nothing but a 
bare hideous chaos, entirely godless 
in the sense that it neither bears 
internal traces of Divine harmony 
nor of the interference of Divine 
powers from without. Denying 
the reality of virtue, he sees no 
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reason for providing any new form 
of belief round which the nobler 
impulses may gather. In short, 
he exhibits the result of taking the 
old theology and simply leaving 
out God. The result is naturally 
appalling. We have chaos without 
even a hint that some reconstruc- 
tive process is necessary to supply 
the place of the old order. Theo- 
logians of the Warburton school 
so far agreed with him that they 
removed all Divine action as far as 
possible, and apparently held that 
God once interfered with the Jews, 
but had long given up any interest 
in the world. Their arguments 
pretty nearly come to this, that 
there is enough evidence to prove 
that there once was a God; and 
that, as there is no evidence of the 
contrary, we must suppose that He 
exists still, though He carefully pre- 
serves His incognito. Theology of 
that variety is not much more edi- 
fying, and is a good deal less frank, 
than Mandeville’s practical atheism. 
To say this, though not quite in 
plain words, and to say it with a 
grin, does not imply a very noble 
character. Yet we may admit a 
kind of gratitude to the man whose 
sweeping demolition of the ancient 
superstructure evidences the neces- 
sity of some deeper and sounder 
process of reconstruction, and who, 
if the truth must be spoken, has 
after all written a very amusing 
book. 


L. S. 
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THE WORKMEN OF PARIS DURING THE SIEGE. 


PART I. 
I 


HE tremendous events which 
occurred in France during 
the years 1870 and 1871 have 
not wanted historians. No sooner 
was peace signed and order re- 
stored than, from every man who 
had acted a part in the drama just 
brought to a close, sprang a book 
commenting upon the origin and 
the course of the misfortunes of 
France. In turn, generals, diplo- 
matists, ministers defiled before the 
public, each of them holding in his 
hand a volume destined to prove 
that he had been a clever tactician, 
a far-sighted ambassador, a provi- 
dent secretary of state, at the very 
time when public opinion accused 
him of military ignorance, of diplo- 
matic blindness, of reckless states- 
manship. Such was, indeed, the 
general strain of those writings. 
I permit myself to give a sketch of 
their contents in somewhat ironical 
terms; but had I spoken in a more 
serious tone, I should none the less 
have felt bound to state that, com- 
posed as they are from a personal 
point of view, the books I allude 
to do not go far to settle the his- 
torical truth with regard to the 
facts to which they refer. At best, 
they lead to this result, that France, 
recovering from her ‘wounds, and 
seeing so many great men at her 
bedside, can no longer make out how 
she was brought to the very brink 
of death. 

As for myself, while taking up 
the pen to describe some events 
quorum pars fui, Ido not assume to 
avoid all the faults with which I 
reproach others, It is difficult, all 
but impossible I may say, to speak 
of a great historical crisis without 
our words bearing the stamp of the 
political feelings “of the mind that 
inspires them. Yet, as I have 
neither statesmanship nor general- 


ship of my own to vindicate, I am 
less trammelled than many others 
in reporting about the events with 
which I was connected. Besides, 
convinced as I am that nothing has 
proved so disastrous to my country 
as those complimentary and deln- 
sive utterances through which it 
is imposed upon by its statesmen 
and writers, 1 consider it my duty 
not to shrink from saying aloud 
what I think to be the truth, 
though this truth may strike home 
to some, 

There is, for instance, a question 
which still remains unsolved in the 
eyes of a great many. What were 
the bearing, the tendencies, tlie 
deeds of the workmen of Paris 
during the siege? Were they un- 
appreciated by Trochu, or was this 
general entitled to disregard them? 
No question has been more dis- 
torted than this, and yet none 
requires to be more clearly and 
frankly decided, since it involves 
the sentence which posterity will 
pass upon the general and the 
ministers who represented in Paris 
the Government of the National 
Defence. Paris and its workmen 
were heroic, says one. They were 
not willing to fight, replies the 
other. Then the verdict, wavering 
from one extreme to the other, rests 
ungiven by the great majority of 
the public. 

In fact, the subject is complex, 
and does not admit of being settled 
by anaye orano. I mean that if 
we have a right to contend that the 
working classes of Paris were more 
boisterous than useful during the 
siege, we are at the same time com- 
pelled to confess that they might 
have been utilised and pushed on 
against the enemy. Thus, Trochu 
may, on the one hand, be excused 
for not having marched up such 
unwilling masses, whilst, on the 
other hand, he stands guilty of 
having overlooked or despised the 
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causes of this unwillingness. A few 
explanations are necessary to eluci- 
date this opinion. 

It would be a great mistake to 
believe that the Government which, 
on the 4th of September, undertook 
to face the German invasion brought 
upon the country by the Empire, 
was popular with the Parisian work- 
ing classes. No doubt, the men 
who composed it had had their hour 
of popularity ; but popularity soon 
wears away in Paris, and more- 
over, such characters as Jules Favre, 
Garnier Pagés, Simon, Picard, &c., 
were far from representing the 
Socialist tendencies now blending 
with the Republican principles in 
the minds of the artisans. Then, 
the accession to power of the Go- 
vernment of the National Defence 
was received, so far as the workmen 
were concerned, by a manifest dis- 
play of distrust. The steps taken 
at once by the delegates of these 
workmen in order to obtain pledges 
from the Government are a proof 
of that distrust, whilst the manner 
in which these steps were received 
goes to show that the men of Sep- 
tember wished to rely only on the 
bourgeoisie which had helped them 
to the Hotel de Ville. 

A very wrong way, indeed, was 
that they took on this important oc- 
casion. ‘To throw itself in the arms 
of a bourgeoisie, which they ought 
to have known was too much ener- 
vated to be susceptible of military 
training, was a gross blunder nearly 
approaching madness when we 
trace it back to the time of its being 
committed. At such a time, it was 
the duty of the Government to 
silence its political preferences and 
to ally itself to that part of the po- 
pulation in which self-devotion and 
disinterested courage still survived 
—I mean the workmen, But this 
wise course was not taken. On the 
contrary, all the decrees issued by 
the Government were calculated to 
arouse the distrust already prevail- 
ing against it among the working 
Classes, 
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General Schmidt, a rank Bona- 
partist, an intimate friend of the 
celebrated Count Montauban de 
Palikao, one of those officers who 
gave the Communists the example 
of arson, by setting fire to the Chi- 
nese summer palace, was appointed 
the chief of Trochu’s staff. General 
Vinoy, a senator, was promoted to- 
animportant command. Admiral La 
Ronciére, whose wife had been the 
governess of the children of Prince 
Napoleon, became the commander 
of several forts. And so on. In 
short, had Napoleon III. returned 
to Paris, he would have had scarcely 
anything to do for the generalships 
to be distributed according to his 
own wishes and predilections. 

More ill-advised doings can hard- 
ly be imagined. Iam not of those: 
who foolishly pretend that generals 
could have been improvised out of 
mere civilians, and opposed on the 
battle-field to the long-trained chief 
officers of the German army, But 
it was easy to choose from among 
the many colonels of the army, men 
as capable of heading a corps of 
troops as were La Ronciére, Vinoy, 
and their Bonapartist colleagues. 
At all events, nothing was so dis- 
graceful and sickening to Republi- 
can eyes as the sight of these Im- 
perialist abettors so recklessly trust- 
ed by a Government not without 
good reasons for declining their ser- 
vices. 

I need not lay stress on these 
facts to convey an idea of the sad 
and uproarious effect they produced 
in the faubourgs of Paris. It may 
be asserted that, from this moment, 
the workmen made up their minds 
not to fight under such chiefs. 
‘ They dislike us, and would lead us 
to the slaughter-house,’ was the 


. general cry adopted in the popular 


meetings. Of course, certain lead- 
ers of the people, who, it is impos- 
sible to deny, were more anxious to 
pave the way to a revolution than 
to take the field against the Ger- 
mans, did not fail to encourage those 
feelings. 
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In the preceding lines, I have 
endeavoured to convey an exact 
notion of the state of public spirit 
at the outset of the siege. The 
bourgeoisie, I have said, corrupted 
by the Empire, sunk in love of 
riches, was, with a few honourable 
exceptions, reluctant to fight. On 
the other hand, the workmen, indig- 
nant at the presence of so many 
Bonapartist officers at head-quarters, 
resolved to fold their arms until a 
new Government had enabled them 
to enlist under less suspected chiefs. 
I will quote the following facts in 
confirmation. 

In the beginning of October, it 
was decided by the members of the 
Government to ask the population 
of Paris for 100,000 volunteers. 
This was a wise measure. From 
the first days of September, the 
population of Paris—that is, the 
National Guards—had been drilled 
twice a day, and so stood fair for 
supplying from among them 100,000 
men to be sent to the outposts, 
mustered beside the regular army, 
and launched against the enemy. 
Then the Government made a pro- 
clamation ; it stated that the hour 
had struck when the besieged ought 
to cut their way through the 
Prussian ranks; that the regular 
army was not large enough to 
undertake by itself so trying a task ; 
that to have it assisted by the whole 
body of the National Guards would 
be as absurd as impossible; that, in 
fine, the help of 100,000 volunteers! 
would be sufficient to allow of the 
plans of General Trochu being 
carried out. At the same time, 
registers were opened in the several 
mayoralties of Paris for the volun- 
teers to inscribe their names, and 
the press did its best to stir up 
the spirit of the population. In 
spite of all these efforts, the appeal 
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to volunteers turned out a failure. 
No more than 10,000 men, out of 
300,000 National Guards, answered 
the call of Trochu, and the Govern- 
ment, in order to enroll the troops it 
wanted, was compelled to force upon 
the Parisians a decree by virtue 
of which every man from twenty- 
five to thirty-five years of age was 
marched out. 

That the population of the capital 
endured, without uttering any com- 
plaint, the many privations con- 
nected with the siege, I readily 
admit. I am even happy to pay 
here a tribute of admiration to 
those women of the people whom so 
often I saw waiting, during many 
hours, in the nipping cold, at the 
door of a baker or of a butcher, for 
a piece of black bread or a bit of 
horse-flesh to be taken back to the 
childrenat home. But this forbear- 
ance of the Parisians and this resig- 
nation to their fate must not be 
mistaken for heroism. 


III 


I was always satisfied that the 
result of the appeal to volunteers® 
was a shock to General Trochu. 
Thenceforth he must have despaired 
of sparing Paris the shame of a 
capitulation. Cheered, as he had 
been, by the bourgeoisie on the day 
when on their shoulders he was 
carried on to the Hoétel de Ville; 
deafened, as he was, from morning 
to night, by the shouts of those bat- 
talions of bourgeois which paraded 
beneath his windows, crying out 
that they were ready to die for their 
country, he had a right to think 
that his call would be listened to 
by them. He was entitled to feel 
confident that a host of gentlemen, 
of good standing and education, 
would rally round him. Then, head- 
ing all this gentry, he would have 
taken the field without caring any 
more for the roughs of Belleville 


? Volunteers should have been men consenting to serve just like regular soldiers for 
all the duration of the siege, though maintaining their character of National Guards. 
I mean that they should have formed a distinct corps, as did the ‘ marching battalions,’ 
the organisation of which is described farther on, 
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and Montmartre. Such very likely 
were his dreams of that time, and I 
clearly realise how hard to his soul 
was the fall of his illusions. Yet 
anything might have been repaired 
had Trochu been another man, less 
prejudiced, less inclined to bend 
under the sway of the priesthood. 
Let him issue a proclamation to 
the workmen ; let him silence, with 
those energetic and beautiful ex- 
pressions of his which never failed 
his pen, the empty declamations of 
the agitators of the faubourgs ; let 
him, in a word, speak to the people 
in the language of the people, and 
they may, perhaps, run up to his ap- 
peal and enable him to snatch vic- 
tory. For they are brave those men, 
as they will prove in the civil war to 
come, when struggling against the 
army of Versailles. However,Trochu 
remains inactive, and from his lips, 
in a whisper, falls again the melan- 
choly sentence, ‘The defence of 
Paris is an heroic folly.’ 

What better conclusion could I find 
to this first part of my paper than 
the report of certain facts which, 
witnessed by me and susceptible of 
being still tested, sum up and con- 
firm the explanations previously 
given. I belonged, during the siege, 
to the 16th arrondissement of Paris, 
in which two battalions of Na- 
tional Guards were recruited. The 
one, formed under the Empire, con- 
sisted only of bourgeois ; the other, 
organised on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, comprised only workmen. The 
former? mustered about 2,900 men; 
the second, of which I became the 
chief, numbered 1,800 men. Now, 
when the appeal to volunteers was 
made, the workmen of this latter bat- 
talion at first seemed disposed to ig- 
nore it, on the same grounds which 
caused its failure in the other quar- 
ters of the capital. Yet it turned 
out that the officers of this troop 
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were fortunate enough to counter- 
poise, by the confidence with which 
they inspired the men, the general 
distrust displayed against the mem- 
bers of the Government, and still 
excited by certain acts already de- 
fined. Those officers declared that, 
whatever might be the blunders 
committed by the Government, the 
moment was not opportune for dis- 
cussing them; that the duty of 
every man, particularly of a Repub- 
lican, at such a critical period, was 
to go forward to the battle-field, 
without caring for the political feel- 
ings of the generals who had there 
pitched their tents. In short, better 
to die than to sneak away from 
mere opposition, was the substantial 
decision arrived at by the workmen 
of the 16th arrondissement, a deci- 
sion in pursuance of which 750 of 
them put down their names on the 
register at the mayoralty. At the 
same time, the battalion of bour- 
geois, already mentioned, supplied 
siz volunteers! Such facts are 
conclusive. They evidence what I 
said, to wit, that the bourgeoisie of 
Paris, if it faced with equanimity 
the privations of the siege, lacked 
this courage which should have led 
it outside the walls; that the work- 
men of Paris, if they kept aloof like 
the upper classes, were susceptible 
of being inspirited. That is just 
what I intended to demonstrate. 


PART II. 
I 


Tue period to which I previously 
referred is that of the commence- 
ment of the siege, Ihave examined 
the conduct of the bourgeois and 
that of the workmen from a mili- 
tary point of view, and have con- 
cluded that neither of them, though 
from different motives, lent at that 
time any material assistance to the 





2 The number of battalions of National Guards recruited in an arrondissement was far 


from being the same in all. 
others six, others four, &e. 
the different battalions. 
1,500 or 1,800. 


Some arrondissements comprised ten battalions each, 
The number of men mustered in a battalion varied also in 
Some battalions consisted of 2,500 or 2,800 men, others of 
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defence of Paris. My present pur- 
pose is to investigate the manner 
in which the National Guards, 
marched out by virtue of a decree, 
after the failure of the appeal to 
volunteers, behaved themselves at 
the outposts or on the battle-fields. 

For the understanding of the 
present narrative, I must enter into 
some technical details. In every 
battalion of National Guards, four 
companies had been formed which 
comprised, in compliance with the 
decree of the Government, the 
men of from twenty-five to thirty- 
five years of age. These compa- 
nies were called ‘marching com- 
panies ’ or ‘marching battalion,’ and 
wore a special uniform, but retained 
the number of the battalion from 
which they had been drawn, and 
which was their rallying centre 
when they returned home after some 
days of duty at the outposts. The 
portion of the battalions, including 
the Guards not compelled to serve 
outside the walls, was called the 
‘sedentary battalion.’ The march- 
ing companies were sent in turn to 
the outposts, and generally detained 
there for a week or a fortnight,whilst 
the sedentary companies ~ mounted 
guard along the fortifications, each 
guard being of twenty-four hours’ 
duration. 

Now, I am bound to say that the 
behaviour of several marching com- 
panies at the outposts was often 
very disgraceful. Many of them, be- 
longing to the battalions of Belle- 
ville and Montmartre, indulged in 
drunkenness and ran away before 
the enemy. As a rule, the officers 
in these battalions had scarcely any 
hold on their men, Appointed, in 
each company, by the votes of 
their soldiers, and generally defi- 
cient in those personal qualities 
which enable a man to keep his 
authority, though derived from 
popular vote, beyond the perpetual 
reach of universal suffrage, they 
only thought of maintaining good 
relations with their privates, who 
turned them out if not pleased 
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with their dealings and proceeded 
to new elections. Of course the 
generals, under whose command 
such companies were placed, did 
not lose the opportunity of com- 
plaining of them. Perfectly aware 
of their being distrusted and dis- 
liked by the workmen, they showed 
great eagerness in exposing the 
conduct of such of them as have 
been just alluded to. Their reports, 
forwarded to the Place Venddme, 
the head-quarters of the National 
Guards, were commented on by 
Clément Thomas, Commander-in- 
Chief of the National Guards, in his 
orders of the day. Poor General 
Clément Thomas was shot, it is 
known, on the day when the revo- 
lution of the 18th of March broke 
out. Undoubtedly his execution 
was a revenge for the courageous 
and somewhat pitiless manner in 
which he had made public the disor- 
derly acts of some marching com- 
panies from Belleville and Mont- 
martre. 

Yet, such doings were not general. 
In opposition to them, I may quote 
the reconnoitring executed by my 
battalion at Bondy, a sortie much 
talked of and hailed with a warm 
reception when we defiled, some 
days after, along the boulevards, 
because it was the first time that 
workmen were put to the test in 
the field. But, at all events, the 
Government would have done better 
to remedy drunkenness and bad 
officership than to stigmatise them 
in its bulletins. Without encroach- 
ing upon the principle of universal 
suffrage with regard to the appoint- 
ment of officers, it might have 
decreed that, whenever a vacancy 
should occur in a company for the 
rank of lieutenant or captain, can- 
didates willing to stand for these 
functions should be put through an 
examination—previously to their 
canvassing—before a committee ap- 
pointed to this end in each arron- 
dissement. Suchexaminations would 
have been, of course, very easy to 
pass, andintended to test the morality 
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of the candidate more than anything 
else. In this way, only men worthy 
of commanding would have offered 
themselves to the votes of the 
National Guards. 

Unfortunately, the Government 
always seemed more desirous to find 
the workmen at fault than to turn 
them to account. Perhaps, had 
the generals who headed the army 
outside the walls displayed more 
confidence in the final result of the 
siege, it would have felt bound to 
surmount its repugnance towards 
the working classes, and to come to 
an understanding with them. But 
those generals never uttered a word 
but testified their discouragement. 
Clément Thomas himself, whilst 
giving orders for the equipment of 
the marching battalions, declared 
in private to an officer of his staff, 
who repeated it to me, that all these 
expenses would be useless, and that 
their only purpose was to keep up 
the spirits of the population. In 
such a frame of mind, the Govern- 
ment,far from endeavouring tostretch 
its military means, was almost un- 
consciously inclined to give way to 
every circumstance which might be- 
come an excuse for the foreshadowed 
capitulation. Then, between it and 
the workmen, matters went on in 
the strain I have already described. 
Distrust grew more and more in 
both camps. In short, this dreadful 
misunderstanding between the peo- 
ple and its rulers, which was to end 
in the revolution of the Commune, 
began to take deep root. 


II 


When describing the battle of 
Waterloo, M. Thiers exclaims some- 
where: ‘ But there was still time to 
change the course of events, had 
Grouchy answered the call of the 
cannon.’ In imitation of the great 
chronicler of the First Empire, I will 
say that, in spite of all its blunders, 
an hour came before the end of the 
siege when the Government could 
have blotted out all its faults if it 


had been shrewd enough to grasp. 
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the opportunity which offered it- 
self in the shape of a sudden change 
in the feelings of the majority of the 
population of Paris. 

We are now in the last days of 
the siege. Paris, cut off for four 
months from every communication 
with the outer world, begins to get 
feverish and tired. Bread is no 
longer any more than a compound 
of straw, potatoes, white beans, and 
earth, which scrapes the throat as 
it passes through it. Fuel is scarce 
and dear. Horse-flesh tries the most 
robust digestion. Mortality increases 
in frightful proportions. Children 
die by hundreds. Shells continue to 
pour over St. Denis, Point du Jour, 
and all the advanced points of Paris. 
Then ‘Out with the enemy!’ be- 
comes the general cry raised by the 
population. Upon them necessity 
at length has forced the conscious- 
ness of their duties. 

In presence of this burst of 
patriotism, what will the Govern- 
ment do? Will it take advantage of 
this rising ardour to make a last 
and strenuous effort against the 
besiegers, or will it consider it as one 
of those fussy displays in which 
Parisians excel? ‘This latter view 
prevails. The Government cannot 
believe in the new military fervour 
of a bourgeoisie which, up to that 
time, has carefully kept aloof from 
the battle-field. As to the workmen, 
they are none the more people to be 
trusted to; to-day they ask for the 
trouée; to-morrow they will require 
that this hole through the German 
ranks may be made under the direc- 
tion of Flourens, instead of being 
bored by Vinoy. In the eyes of the 
Government, bourgeois and workmen 
appear so many braggarts, who, 
though wishing now to fight, will 
fly away to-morrow if they are ex- 
posed to the range of the needle- 
guns. That this opinion was, in 
some measure, warranted, arises out 
of my previous explanations. That 
it was that of the rulers of Paris 
proceeds from what I am about to 
report—the battle of Buzenval. 
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I was a soldier, and it was my lot 
to take part in several engagements ; 
yet, such a thing as the battle of 
Buzenval I declare that I never saw. 
It was on the 17th of January that 
my marching battalion was ordered 
to muster on the next day, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, near the 
Are de Triomphe, close to the 
Champs Elysées. At the appointed 
hour we were in readiness, and an 
hour after, having been joined by 
three other marching battalions* 
placed with mine underthe command 
of a colonel, we began to go down 
the Avenue de la Grande Armée, 
that leads to the Porte Maillot, 
and thence to Neuilly, where 
we were to halt. The distance 
from the Arce de Triomphe to 
the church of Neuilly might have 
been walked in three-quarters of 
an hour. Yet it was five o’clock 
when we arrived at Neuilly ; one of 
those useless barricades built up by 
poor Henri Rochefort had baulked us, 
the men being obliged to pass one by 
one, and several regiments which 
preceded us having had to cross 
the impediment previously to our 
turn coming. I have never made 
out why this barricade had not been 
blown up in order to facilitate the 
passage of the troops. 

In Neuilly, order is given to stand, 
with piled arms as usual. A driz- 
zling rain has been falling for two 
days. The soil is muddy. What 
are we going to do? Are we to 
fight in the evening? Lach of us 
foresees a battle, but when it is to 
take place nobody knows. At eight 
o’clock the men are permitted to 
shelter themselves, and to sleep in 
the surrounding empty houses. A 
ration of bread, horse-flesh, coffee, 
and wine, is delivered to them; 
they are informed they must live 
upon it for two days. At eleven 
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o’clock the chiefs of battalion are 
summoned to the colonel’s. A great 
battle will be fought to-morrow 
morning in front of Fort Va- 
lérien, the objective of which will 
be Versailles. Ducrot will attack 
the Prussians at Rueil; Bellemare 
at Buzenval; Vinoy at Montretout. 
We belong to Bellemare’s corps, 
and our battle-field must be the 
park of Buzenval. Our men ought 
to be awakened at once, and drawn 
up as soon as possible in the Avenue 
de Neuilly. Very well; it would 
have been better to send them to 
bed on their arrival at Neuilly, since 
they have had now but three hours 
of rest, thanks to the manner in 
which things have been managed. 
But never mind, they will get up 
allthe same. At one o’clock we set 
off, and a tiring march it is, because, 
the artillery occupying the whole 
middle of the road, we have only 
the sides to walk upon. So much 
the better: this time at least we 
shall not need those field-guns the 
want of which, people say, has so 
often caused our defeats. 

On our arriving at Courbevoie 
Circus, an order reaches us to turn 
to the left, that we may make for a 
road that runs along Fort Valérien. 
Another barricade stands in front 
of us, and takes a-long time to pass. 
It would have been well to demolish 
it beforehand. At length the ob- 
stacle is cleared; we are told to 
double the pace; we run along 
Fort Valérien, and then turn to the 
right, debouching into vineyards, 
where the foot sinks to the ankle. 
It is now six o’clock ; the men are 
exhausted, having marched at a pace 
continually impeded by artillery, 
barricades, orders and counter- 
orders. We march as quickly as we 
can through the vineyards ; we go 
down a slope and find before us a 
long and high wall. ‘Stop!’ our 
colonel cries out. 


* The young painter, Henri Regnault, who was killed at Buzenval, belonged to one of 


these battalions. 


No one has forgotten the two masterly works of his which were 


exhibited in London last year—the portrait of Prim and The Execution. 
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The wall forms the base of the 
park of Buzenval. A general rides 
to and fro along it. We are told it 
is General Valentin,‘ oneof the gene- 
rals of brigade belonging to Belle- 
mare’s corps. On a wave of his hand 
a captain of engineers and a few men 
approach the wall, and, by means of 
dynamite,blow up a portion of it. As 
soon as the breach is made, Gene- 
ral Valentin turns to us: ‘You are 
Republicans,’ he says, ‘are you not? 
Well, then, you must not care 
about your lives when your country 
is at stake. Now, look at those 
heights upon which stands the 
castle of Buzenval. The Prussians 
are there ;,you must dislodge them. 
Forward !’ 

All the marching battalions of 
National Guards and the battalions 
of the line, which constitute Valen- 
tin’s brigade, rush on into the park, 
from the upper end of which ply the 
German needle-guns. But a great 
number of soldiers of the line, when 
in the park, refuse to go farther, 
and remain in the lower part of it, 
insulting the National Guards. ‘It 
is you,’ they say, ‘who ask for the 
trouée: make it yourselves; that 
does not concern us.’ This mark 
of the touching intimacy which links 
to each other: the sundry. corps of 
troops engaged in the defence of 
Paris is not an encouraging omen. 
Yet we go forward, and compel the 
Prussians to give way. After a little 
time our flag waves at the top of the 
castle of Buzenval. What shall we 
donow? On our left we hear the 
cannon of Vinoy; but on our right 
no gun fires, Ducrot being much be- 
hind his time. Andourown artillery, 
where is it? We were so pleased to 
see it defile amongst us this morn- 
ing. It would be the proper time for 
it to begin to pour its shells. Our 
artillery is stuck somewhere in the 
mud, and this loop-holed wall at 
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the end of the park, from behind 
which the needle-guns assail us, 
will still set us at defiance. No; 
here are a captain of engineers and 
his company; surely they have 
plenty of dynamite in their knap- 
sacks. ‘Captain,’ said I, ‘ will you 
be good enough to rid us of this 
wall? You may see how easily the 
Prussians aim at us through its 
loop-holes.’ ‘ Very sorry,’ replies 
the officer, ‘but I cannot do any- 
thing without orders ; such are my 
instructions.’ I look for a general 
ora colonel without being able to 
find one. I go down the park, and 
meeting there my colonel,’ explain 
to him my situation. ‘I regret it 
very much, but cannot assist you. 
There are no orders at all.’ And 
an officer of his staff added, ‘A few 
minutes ago, I applied for instruc- 
tions to General Bellemare, and he 
replied, ‘‘ The only orders I have to 
give are that the National Guards 
wish to make the trouée, and that 
they may make it if,they can.”’’ 
Well, but the National Guards 
cannot go on if you do not show 
them the way. I return to my 
men; they continue to, fight with 
the loop-holed wall, after the exam- 
ple of Don Quixote and his wind- 
mills. A company tries to escalade 
it; half the men are shot point- 
blank. Decidedly it is a strange 
affair. Was the battle seriously 
intended and thoroughly organised P 
is a question I begin to put to 
myself. 

At four o’clock an officer is sent 
up the park to order all the batta- 
lions which have been fighting since 
morning to retreat. Other troops, 
he says, are marching to relieve us. 
We take leave of the loop-holed 
wall and begin to draw off <A 
great many of us (one out of four) 
have been wounded or killed; no- 
body understands anything of what 





‘General Valentin was appointed Prefect of Police on the 17th of March, 1871. This 
appointment of a general to an office generally filled by a civilian caused a great excite- 
ment in Paris. 

5 This colonel, an able and energetic officer, the son of General de Brancion, killed at 
Sebastopol, was one of the military advisers of the Government. 
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has happened in the day. In fact, 
it was a curious day; no chiefs, no 
orders, and no cannons. 

{again meet my colonel. He orders 
me to lead my battalion somewhere 
in the vineyards, beyond the range 
of the Prussian bullets. And after? 
Shall we return to the battle-field 
when we have had some rest? 
He does not know. As soon as he 
gets instructions he will communi- 
cate them tome. We make for the 
vineyards, ascending the slope we 
descended in the morning. But 
now the vineyards are rather hot 
quarters, for the German shells fall 
thick upon them. It is a great pity 
that our artillery cannot reply to 
this fire. Alas, it is always stuck 
in the mud, with the exception of 
four guns and two mitrailleuses, 
which have got out of the mess and 
try to answer the Prussian batteries. 
We go farther on, and it is my 
chance to pick up, by the way, a 
new proof of that union between 
the defenders of Paris which I 
pointed out elsewhere. Having 
been obliged to retrace my steps for 
a few minutes, in order to call some 
men who were about losing our 
track, I happened to be surrounded 
by a battalion of Mobiles, who 
threatened to shoot me as being one 
of those National Guards who have 
prevented the capitulation being 
signed long ago. These Mobiles 
are the very Bretons whom the 
pious press of Paris extol, on the 
ground that they ask for the bene- 
diction of their chaplain before 
fighting. Having had a narrow 
escape from amongst those friends 
of M. Veuillot, I continue my way, 
and a short while after we halt at a 
place where the German shells can- 
not injure us. Let us wait here for 
orders, and in the meanwhile go to 
bed on the ground. The firing 
begins to slacken, when we lie down 
after eating the crumbs of our 
dinner of the previous day. Is the 
battle at itsend? No news reaches 
us nor the other troops encamped 


by us. 
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The following morning, the 
battle-field is silent on both sides. 
We are commanded to rally at 
Neuilly, and we there meet an 
officer who tells us to return to 
Paris. Matters appear more and 
more unintelligible. Everyone 
agrees in saying that the positions 
taken up the day before were main. 
tained until night, and were then 
voluntarily abandoned. Everyone 
asserts that only 12,000 National 
Guards, out of 60,000 who were in 
readiness outside Paris, have been 
engaged. Everyone does justice. to 
their courage. Now the Govern- 
ment issues a proclamation stating 
that a flag of truce will be sent at 
once to the Prussians in order that 
we may get time to bury our dead. 
The rulers of Paris seem depressed 
and desperate at the hour when, for 
the first time, the capital thrills with 
the fever of fighting. What does all 
this mean ? 


IV 

On the day but one after, I am 
sent for by my colonel. I find him 
walking to and fro in his sitting- 
room. He is rather pale, and 
seems quite uneasy with regard to 
what he is about to say. At last, 
breaking silence, ‘ You experienced 
heavy losses in your battalion on 
the 19th, did you not?’ ‘Yes, 
very heavy indeed, as we were 
standing foremost from morning till 
evening.” ‘Then your men must 
have had enough of fighting?’ 
‘Not in the least. Since they have 
been sent back to Paris, they speak 
of nothing else but recommencing 
the game.’ ‘Indeed!’ and then the 
colonel paused. After which, step- 
ping up to me and tapping me on 
the shoulder, ‘ All is over,’ he said, 
sadly. ‘Jules Favre is just now 
at Versailles to settle the conditions 
of the capitulation. The only 
thing you have to do, if you wish 
to serve your country, is to check 
the enthusiasm of your men, and 
to prove to them that the siege 
cannot be protracted any longer.’ 
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‘ But why did the Government give 
battle if it intended to capitulate 
on the morrow? It has wantonly 
wasted a great many lives.’ ‘ Yes, 
but Paris asked for the trouée, and, 
at a council of war which was held 
the day before the battle, and com- 
prised all generals and colonels, it 

was decided to give satisfaction to 
the public feelings.’ Thence the 
battle of Buzenval. 


Vv 


I return home pensive and dull. 
Everything is now clear to m 
mind. The battle of Buzenval has 
been a sort of sham-fight for all 
those who prepared it, and so our 
chiefs were nearly invisible to us 
because men, however brave they 
may be, do not care to expose them- 
selves when they know beforehand 
it is useless. We have given battle 
in front of Fort Valérien because 
the Government thought that the 
guns of this fort would be very use- 
ful to stop the enemy when the 
National Guards would run away, 
as it supposed they could not fail 
to do. In short, the Government 
has not believed at all in the burst 
of patriotism which the population 
has shown for some days; and if it 
gave to this patriotism an oppor- 
tunity of displaying itself in the 
field, it was in the secret hope that 
all this excitement would be con- 
verted, under the influence of the 
needle-guns, into a dejectedness 
leading to a general claim for 
capitulation. Matters have turned 
out otherwise, and the Government 
has to force the necessity of a 
capitulation on the public mind, 
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when it hoped that this necessity 
would be imposed upon it, after the 
battle, by the population. All this 
is very sad; Paris remains feverish, 
and out of this fever, which has 
not been utilised against the Prus- 
sians, will spring a revolution. 
VI 

I have finished, and my conclu- 
sion® is this: Undoubtedly, the 
workmen of Paris, regarded from 
the military point of view, did not 
do during the siege what they might 
have done, had they put aside for a 
time the political questions in favour 
of the military ones. In the last 
days, it is true, they adopted this 
course and fought with great spirit 
at the battle of Buzeny al; but their 
courage was not believed in, nor 
turned to account, because it dis- 
played itself too late. On the 
other hand, the Government never 
made any conciliatory attempt with 
the working classes, and was even 
incapable of feeling their pulse on 
the days previous to the capitula- 
tion. So, in my opinion, faults 
were committed on both sides ; and 
if I am called upon to say which of 
these two sides—Government or 
workmen—was the less guilty, I 
unhesitatingly answer: the work- 
men. At first they were ill-advised 
by some agitators anxious to climb 
to power with their help. Besides, 
we must remember that, in France, 
workmen have a right ‘to be diffi- 
dent of every Government, since 
they have been always cheated and 
crushed by that of the moment, even 
when it styled itself—Republic. 

J. DE BoureiLuer. 


* This conclusion involves a strong disapprobation of the political attitude of General 


Trochu during the siege. 


Yet such a criticism of it as the foregoing paper implies must 


not be mistaken for an approval of the petty and unworthy accusations which it is the 


fashion in Paris to prefer ag 


ainst the ex-governor of the capital. 


General Trochu was 


not equal to the occasion, and could not be so; because his mind, stern and wrapped in 
a religious mysticism, was unable to enter into contact with the sceptical working 


classes. 
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PRINCIPAL TULLOCH ON RATIONAL THEOLOGY AND 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY.! 


HE negative reply recently given 

by Strauss to the question, 

‘ Are we Christians ?’ has no doubt 
startled a good many people in this 
country besides the Premier. In 
itself, however, there is nothing 
very surprising in Dr. Strauss’ 
formal renunciation of what he 
understands by Christianity. It is 
the natural result of his strong men- 
tal tendencies, the significant con- 
summation of his previous labours, 
the crown of a growingly negative 
but singularly consistent career. 
With all his well-known gifts and 
varied scientific attainments, his 
mind has always been deficient 
in the deeper and more essential 
elements of religious life. His 
writings everywhere display ample 
knowledge, trained critical power, 
intellectual sincerity, and high, if 
somewhat mournful, moral courage. 


But they are marvellously deficient 
in sympathy and insight, in emo- 


tional fulness and range, in intel- 
lectual light, and imaginative power. 
This last deficiency is a serious 
drawback in historical studies of 
any kind, and most of all in his- 
torical studies whose interest and 
value lie mainly in the moral phe- 
nomena they present. In these the 
illuminating power of sympathy 
and imagination are absolutely es- 
sential to success, essential even to 
the adequate perception of the facts 
to be explained. Without some 
power of this kind, the facts cannot 
be realised, much ‘less interpreted. 
Strauss lacks, however, not only 
strength and delicacy of spiritual 
feeling and perception, but the 
vividness of imagination that might 
in part supply their place, that en- 
ables some critics to apprehend 


realities and relationships lying 
beyond the range alike of their 
personal experience and power of 
logical analysis. In harmony with 
this central defect, Dr. Strauss has 
from the first looked at Christianity 
in its temporary, shifting, outside 
aspects, in its more extreme histori- 
cal and dogmatic claims, rather than 
on its spiritual side, in its pro- 
founder moral elements and results. 
Looked at from the outside, the 
more elaborate as well as the ruder 
dogmatic and ascetic developments 
of Christianity would be sure to 
yield to a negative criticism like 
Strauss’; and it is most desirable 
for the welfare of humanity they 
should. And those who, taking this 
narrow, superficial view, identify 
Christianity with these develop- 
ments, would naturally regard the 
refutation of its dogmatic and as- 
cetic extravagances as fatal to its 
existence in any form. A hard and 
severely logical mind like Strauss’, 
applying a negative criticism to the 
externals of Christianity, would be 
almost sure to land where he has 
landed. 

The truth is, mere logical analysis 
is no sufficient or exhaustive gauge 
of vital elements and relationships, 
and when ri igorously employ ed tor 
this purpose is sure to issue not 
only in negative, but in essentially 
fallacious results. It may success- 
fully expose the extravagant pre- 
tensions of principles that are per- 
manent elements in human nature, 
and the erratic ramifications of 
powers that are amongst the most 
beneficent agencies of human life. 
But the principles survive the 
attack, and the powers quickened 
by the purifying contact of hostile 
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forces will manifest themselves in 
new and nobler forms. The method 
employed by Strauss against Christi- 
anity might be applied with equal 
success to any of the primary forces 
and relationships of life. In reply 
to the question, ‘Are we Christians ?’ 
we might pertinently ask, for ex- 
ample, ‘Are we parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters?’ Take 
the fact of paternity and the rela- 
tions arising out of it. They could 
not theoretically survive the rigor- 
ous application of the negative and 
narrow method of criticism. It is 
one of those facts which, in the 
nature of the case, cannot be esta- 
blished by direct evidence, and ad- 
mits at best of only doubtful sup- 
ports and presumptive proofs. Then, 
again, the historical basis of the 
relationship is slight and insuffi- 
cient. In the earlier stages of so- 
ciety, paternity is not recognised at 
all, and filial feeling, instead of being 
concentrated, as in later communi- 
ties, on an individual, is extended 
to the tribe. As civilisation ad- 
vances, the relation is restricted 
and aggrandised in various ways, 
by individual usurpation, local 
custom, and legal enactment. B 

degrees, social, political, and religi- 
ous influences work towards the 
conventional elevation and artificial 
development of family life. But 
even in its developed form, the re- 
lation of paternity is of so arbitrary 
a kind, and so entirely subordinated 
to social exigencies, that in large 
and civilised nations sonship by 
adoption is almost as common and 
quite as legitimate as sonship by 
descent. In the light of modern en- 
quiry, such a relationship evidently 
rests on a very unsatisfactory and 
insecure footing. It cannot long 
resist the destructive inroads of 
searching, unbiassed criticism. In 
view of the supposed advantages 
of the existing theory, many good 
people would, no doubt, deprecate 
any minute enquiry into a subject 
so perplexing. But such dissua- 
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sions, however well meant, cannot 
of course be listened to by any real 
lover of truth. Paternity is not 
merely a speculative question. It 
has important practical aspects, 
bearing directly on the gravest re- 
sponsibilities of life. According to 
the existing theory or assumption 
the relationship involves duties and 
obligations of a serious nature, and 
it is of vital moment therefore to 
ascertain the fact on which the 
theory is made to rest. A parti- 
cular person is or is not your father, 
and the reply to this question must 
regulate your conduct in a number 
of i important respects. If it is an- 
swered in the negative, your whole 
life, in one section of its interests 
and activities, may be an illusion 
and a mistake. With the progress 
of society, however, the answer 
to the question becomes growingly 
difficult and uncertain. In early 
stages, and amongst particular com- 
munities, these difficulties were in- 
deed successfully grappled with. The 
relationship of paternity was vin- 
dicated and upheld by powerful 
external supports, by rights and 
privileges of the most distinctive 
and impressive kind. A father 
proved that the offspring were his 
own by doing as he liked with 
them—justified the claim of giving 
them life by retaining the power of 
taking it away again at will. But 
civilisation having removed these 
strong objective supports, the evi- 
dence of the fact is fast sinking 
into a merely subjective conviction 
or belief. Mere natural feeling is, 
however, evidently no sufficient 
basis on which to found so important 
a relation. Again, custom and the 
acquiescence of society can afford at 
bestonly aweak, temporary, and fluc- 
tuating support. The lingering legal 
sanctions of the relationship are 
daily threatened, and when criti- 
cism has done its work upon them 
they will no doubt disappear, and 
society once more resume the aban- 
doned rights of paternity over its 
Z3E2 
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entire offspring. Meanwhile the 
question recurs with increasing ur- 
gency, ‘ Are we still parents and 
children ?’ and with the progress of 
enquiry the logical reply must be 
more and more decisively in the 
negative. 

Those who cannot accept such 
results will be disposed to question 
the soundness and sufficiency of the 
process by which they are arrived 
at, A little examination will abun- 
dantly justify this suspicion, and 
show that the negative method is 
grievously one-sided and imperfect. 
We have already hinted at the 
radical defect which vitiates so 
much of the revolutionary criticism 
applied to religion. It consists in 
confounding the essence of Chris- 
tianity with its local temporary and 
often extravagant developments in 
the direction both of ritual and of 
doctrine. The force and relevancy 
of Strauss’ reasoning on the subject 
depend to a great extent on this 
fundamental misconception. And 
the able paper in which Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has recently discussed 
Strauss’ question for the benefit of 
English readers is marked by the 
same radical defect. He appears so 
completely to identify Christianity 
with its doctrinal and ceremonial 
forms, as to have hardly any con- 
ception of the deeper spiritual life 
which those forms have not unfre- 
quently overlaid and disfigured. 
Mr. Greg, in replying to the ques- 
tion, ‘Is a Christian life feasible in 
these days?’ goes more truly and 
directly to the root of the matter. 
He emphasises the distinction, so 
often insisted on before, between the 
letter and the spirit, the accidental 
and the essential, separating what is 
merely local and temporary in Chris- 
tian precept and example from what 
is of permanent authority and uni- 
versal application. 

But a far higher and more im- 
portant contribution to the whole 
discussion will be found in Prin- 
cipal Tulloch’s detailed exposition 
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of the rise of a Rational Theology 
and Christian Philosophy in Eng- 
land in the Seventeenth Century. 
No work could be more seasonable 
or more salutary in its bearing on 
the vital controversies of the hour. 
The exposition is, indeed, primarily 
historical, but the voice of the past 
is listened to and interpreted ex- 
pressly because of its direct relation 
to all that is most living and pro- 
gressive in the present. And the 
reply thus given by Principal Tul- 
loch to the momentous enquiries, 
* Are we Christians?’ ‘Is a Chris- 
tian life feasible in these days?’ 
appears to us at once more pertinent 
and profound than any that has yet 
been attempted. This arises in a 
great part from the close parallel 
between the religious and philoso- 
phic impulses stirring more thought- 
ful minds in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and those of our own day. 
Then, as now, there was a freshly 
awakened interest in scientific re- 
search, and experimental enquiry 
was extending the boundaries of 
natural knowledge. Then, as now, 
a one-sided materialistic philosophy 
springing out of the scientific move- 
ment covertly assailed, not only the 
existing sanctions, bat the very 
foundations of morality and reli- 
gion. Then, as now, the more 
active religious sects, the more ag- 
gressive ecclesiastical parties, con- 
founding, with their usual narrow- 
ness of intellectual vision, scientific 
enquiry and philosophic thought 
with the crudities of erratic specu- 
lation, assumed the attitude of de- 
termined hostility to the new move- 
ment. Ritualist and dogmatist, Pu- 
ritan and Prelatic, alike closed their 
ranks against the rational enquiry 
they regarded as a common foe, 
and did their best to arrest, and if 
possible overwhelm, the deeper and 
more vitalising currents of contem- 
porary thought. Then, as now, a 
higher order of minds, perceiving 
the essential unity of truth, rose 
above all sectarian views whether 
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religious or scientific, and by form- 
ing a more comprehensive idea of 
the Church and a truer conception 
of religion, sought to harmonise the 
higher claims of reason and con- 
science, and secure under liberal and 
enlightened conditions the grow- 
ing advancement of scientific know- 
ledge, philosophical thought, and 
religious life. And finally, then, as 
now, the loud clamour of sectarian 
polemics not only silenced for a 
time the calm voice of a higher 
wisdom and truth, but produced a 
strong temporary reaction against 
Christianity itself. 

Referring to this point in the pre- 
face to his work, Principal Tulloch 
Says : 


In a time like our own I have thought 
these sketches peculiarly appropriate. The 
questions discussed by the liberal theo- 
logians of the seventeenth century are 
very much the questions still discussed 
ander the name of Broad-Churchism. Our 
present parties have all their representa- 
tives in the earlier period. The closeness 
of the parallel, not only in its great lines, 
but in some of its special features, must 
strike every attentive reader. We are 
nearer the seventeenth century, not only in 
our theological questions—supposed by 
some to be so novel—but in our scientific 
theories, than weare apt to think. And if 
this should incline any to despair of eccle- 
siastical or theological progress, it may also 
serve to convince them that the conditions 
of real advance are only to be found in a 
wide and intelligent comprehension of all 
that has gone before, in the spread of a 
thorough yet wise criticism, and the increase 
of the simplest Christian virtues in every 
Church—patience, humility, charity. There 
are even enlightened men now erying out for 
anew theology, which shall once more mould 
intoa unity the distracted experiences of our 
modern spiritual life. But such a theology 
cannot spring from the ground, nor yet 
descend as a ready-made gift from heaven. 
Christian science has far outgrown the 
efforts of any single mind. The days of 
Augustinian dominance are for ever ended, 
It can only come from the slow elaboration 
of the Christian reason, looking before 
and after, gathering into its ample thought- 
fulness the experiences of the Past, as well 
as the eager aspirations of the Present. 


It is this direct relation of the 
historical movement which he deli- 
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neates to the activities of thoug‘it 
in our own day, that gives to Prin- 
cipal Tulloch’s exposition such 
vivid interest and pregnant sug- 
gestiveness. The interest is deep- 
ened by the fact that one vital 
point of the parallel is strongly in 
favour of our own time. The 
modern representatives of the more 
thoughtful ecclesiastical reformers 
and Christian philosophers of the 
seventeenth century, though often 
assailed, are not silenced by the 
invective and denunciation of rival 
bigotries. On the contrary, their 
voices are heard with growing 
clearness and power above the 
strife of angry theological factions 
and the Babel of discordant sec- 
tarian tongues. The ranks of these 
modern reformers before the new 
Reformation are, moreover, conti- 
nually recruited by the accession of 
the more earnest minds of the 
younger generation, and they are 
thus steadily advancing in numbers, 
position, and influence. So far from 
being confined to any single reli- 
gious community, they are to be 
found among the higher and more 
liberal minds of all communions, 
though naturally in the greatest 
numbers within the pale of the 
Established Churches on either side 
of the Tweed. These far-sighted 
Christian thinkers, by whatever 
name they may be called, agree in 
regarding the moral and spiritual 
elements of Christianity as of infi- 
nitely higher importance than any 
symbolical refinements of ritual or 
metaphysical elaborations of doc- 
trine. Above all, they agree in 
holding fast to the first principle of 
Protestantism, the right of private 
judgment, and the corresponding 
duty of free and rational enquiry 
in every department of religious 
truth. It is clear that in an age 
like our own the future of Christi- 
anity, all the deeper and more per- 
manentinterests ofreligious thougat 
and life, very much depend on the 
persistent and united efforts of 
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thinkers holding these larger views 
of truth and duty. The time has 
come for urging in relation to eccle- 
siastical organisations the great 
truth asserted by Christ with re- 
gard to the higher needs of huma- 
nity. It holds no less of churches 
than of individual men, that they 
cannot live by bread alone, but ‘ by 
every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God,’ whether that 
word is spoken through the volume 
of natural or revealed truth. And 
the more serious and reflective 
minds perceive with growing clear- 
ness that the living word has been 
in part rejected by the Churches, 
and in part reduced to dead tradi- 
tionalism by the exigencies of past 
ecclesiastical conflicts and the hard- 
ened results of prolonged theological 
warfare. It is seen that in the 
history of the Church the growth 
of an elaborate ritual gradually 
destroyed the simplicity and power 
of spiritual worship until it sank 
into mere superstition, while the 
authoritative imposition of elaborate 
creeds petrified at their source the 
living springs of truth. Multiplied 
Confessions and Institutes of reli- 
gion have no doubt served im- 
portant purposes in the past, espe- 
cially in the early stages of the 
Reformation, when the ferment of 
new spiritual life needed guidance, 
consolidation, and restraint. In 
themselves, however, these creeds 
are simply human interpretations 
of the Divine, designed in the 
main for temporary controversial 
purposes, and bearing strong in- 
ternal marks of the local conflicts 
and sectional limitations out of 
which they arose. Unfortunately, 
in the history of Protestantism 
they have not only long outlived 
their original use, but have become 
prolific sources of evil to the 
Church. They have arbitrarily 
arrested the development of Chris- 
tian thought, and dwarfed the 
sectional dimensions of the progress 
of religious life. ‘They have helped 
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to paralyse the intellect and intelli. 
gence of the Church, and thus re- 
strain the free play of the higher 
reflective and expansive energies 
on which the progress and even the 
continued existence of Christianity 
as a living and progréssive power 
depend. 

From an early period in the 
history of Protestantism one of its 
essential elements—that of living 
and progressive thought—has in 
this way been virtually suppressed 
within most of the Reformed 
Churches. The object of the new 
Reformation is to restore this 
neglected element to its due place, 
and allow it to operate freely as a 
modifying dynamic energy amongst 
the statical forces of ecclesiasti- 
cal life—in other words, to carry 
forward the Reformation in har- 
mony with the broader and more 
comprehensive conception of spi- 
ritual life and Christian verities on 
which it was originally based. No 
more important or more urgent 
work could possibly be undertaken 
in our own day. The neglected 
factor of the great Reformation 
movement is exactly what is needed 
to bring religion into fuller har- 
mony with the conditions of intellec- 
tual progress, and enable Christianity 
to appear in its true character as 
a spiritual power equal to the 
widest demands of modern thought 
and life. The other and more ex- 
ternal elements of the movement, 
such as ritual and creed, govern- 
ment and discipline, have not only 
received adequate attention in Pro- 
testant Churches, but each in dif- 
ferent directions has been carried 
to a pitch of excessive and therefore 
injurious development. In some 
shape or other they will no doubt 
continue to find a place in all re- 
ligious organisations, but a place 
growingly subordinated to the 
higher requirements of rational 
thought and spiritual life, of which 
they are at best but partial, im- 
perfect, and, to a certain extent, 
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temporary expressions. In other 
words, these essential elements of 
Christian life must be left free to 
manifest themselves in new and 
nobler forms, to combine harmoni- 
ously with all that is true and 
permanent in modern scientific 
knowledge and philosophical specu- 
lation. ‘This can only be gradnally 
effected by means of those who 
clearly grasp on their ideal side the 
powerful forces operating around 
us—in other words, who have a 
profound insight into both the 
spirit of Christianity and the spirit 
of the age. If Christianity is ever 
to penetrate with its own spiritual 
influences the wider thoughts and 
aims of a prolific age it can only be 
by allowing full scope to the spirit 
of free but reverent enquiry which 
has determined every important 
era in its progress, and appeared 
most conspicuously oi all in the 
early stage of the great Reforma- 
tion movement. 

It is this higher element of Pro- 
testantism whose neglected history 
in our own country Principal Tul- 
loch undertakes to trace. His work 
presents an outline, indeed, of the 
progress of rational thought as a 
modifying power within the Church 
from the earliest’ period of the 
Reformation struggle. But it is 
mainly occupied with the progress 
of this movement in England during 
the period which followed the esta- 
blishment of Protestantism as the 
national faith, amidst the struggle 
of violent ecclesiastical factions 
within the Church during the 
seventeenth century. This central 
aim gives a unity of purpose and 
meaning to the work which cursory 
readers may not at first perceive, 
the biographical form of the expo- 
sition as the more prominent feature 
naturally producing the strongest 
impression at first. More careful 
readers will, however, soon discover 
the connecting links, the carefully 
traced continuity of rational thought 
and growth of liberal conceptions, 
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which constitute the essential unity 
of the book, and give its expositions 
so much living interest and perma- 
nent value. Principal Tulloch thus 
describes at the outset his general 
purpose : 


I have endeavoured to sketch in the fol- 
lowing chapters one very significant and 
not the least powerful phase in the reli- 
gious history of the seventeenth century. 
At the commencement of the contest be- 
twixt the Parliament and the King, there 
was a moderate party which was neither 
Laudian nor Puritan—a party of which the 
hapless but heroic Falkland was the head, 
and with which many, if not a majority, of 
the most thoughtful minds of the country 
sympathised, This combination—which 
was even then more intellectual than 
political—shared the common fate of all 
middle parties in a period of revolution. 
It disappeared under the pressure of vio- 
lent passions and the urgency of taking a 
side for the King or the Parliament. But 
the principles with which it was identified, 
and the succession of illustrious men who 
belong to it, made a far more powerful 
impression on the national mind than has . 
been commonly supposed. The clear evi- 
dence of this is the virtual triumph of these 
principles, rather than those of either of 
the extreme parties, at the Revolution of 
1688, which—and not the Restoration— 
was the natural outcome of the preceding 
struggle. The same principles, both in 
Church and State, have never since ceased 
to influence our national thought and life. 
Their development constitutes one of the 
strongest, and, as it appears to me, one of 
the soundest and best strands in the great 
thread of our national history. It is of 
importance, therefore, that their origin and 
primary movement should be understood. 

I have spoken of the Latitudinarians of 
the seventeenth century as in some degree 
a party ; but they are rather, as Dollinger 
somewhere says of their representatives in 
our own time, a band or group ‘ of spiritu- 
ally related savans,’ than a party in the 
strict sense of the term. They pursued 
common objects, and s9 far acted together ; 
but their combined action resulted from 
congruity of ideas, rather than from any 
definite ecclesiastical or personal aims. 
It is the inevitable characteristic of a 
moderate or liberal section in Church or 
State to hold together with comparative 
laxity. The very fact of their liberality 
implies a regard to more than one side to 
any question—a certain impartiality which 
refuses to lend itself to mere blind partisan- 
ship, or to that species of irrational deyo- 
tion which forms the rude strength of 
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great parties. This characteristic makes 
the action of such a moderating force all 
the more valuable ; and it may be safely 
said that no ecclesiastical or civil organisa- 
tion would long survive its elimination. 
The ‘rational’ element in all Churches is 
truly the ideal element—that which raises 
the Church above its own little world, and 
connects it with the movements of thought, 
the course of philosophy. or the course of 
science—with all, in fact, that is most 
powerful in ordinary human civilisation. 
Instead of being expelled and denounced 
as merely evil, rationalism has high and 
true Christian uses; and the Church which 
has lost all savour of rational thought— 
of the spirit which enquires rather than 
asserts—is already effete and ready to 
perish. 

The movement which I have described in 
these volumes appears to me the highest 
movement of Christian thought in the 
seventeenth century. I am far from dis- 
paraging the theology and literature of 
Prelacy or Puritanism during that eventful 
and fruitful period. There is much in both 
that still deserves perusal, and may be 
said to have permanently moulded and en- 
riched our national intellect. There may 
be single writers on either side of more 
unique genius than any I have sketched. 
It is nevertheless true that the stream of 
Christian thought runs more free, and rises 
to a higher elevation in the rational theo- 
logians of the time, than in any others. 


The biographical features of the 
work, however, as we have said, are 
those which naturally first attract 
attention. After an introductory 
chapter tracing the history of the 
critical and reflective element in 
the Reformation struggle during 
the sixteenth century, and the 
course of religious opinion and state 
of religious parties in England in 
the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, the work is divided into 
two series of sketches of about equal 
length. The first series or group 
of liberal thinkers, whose main 
object was to expand and liberalise 
the idea of a Church, includes the 
names of Lord Falkland, Hales of 
Eton, Chillingworth, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, and Stillingfleet. The second 
group, whose main object was to 
deepen, vitalise, and simplify the 
conception of religion, includes 
amongst other less known but not 
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less eminent names those of Smith 
the Platonist, Cudworth, More, and 
Culverwell. One member of the 
group, who was in some respects as 
noteworthy as any, and personally 
more interesting than most—Ben- 
jamin Whichcote—is so little known 
that Principal Tulloch may almost 
claim the merit of having discovered 
him. The sketch of his life and 
teaching at Cambridge contained 
in these volumes is the first detailed 
notice calling general attention to 
his rare intellectual and moral gifts 
that has appeared. This second 
group in its local and personal 
associations has more the character- 
istic of a party or school than the 
first, and the leading members of 
it have already a small niche both 
in literary and ecclesiastical history 
under the well-known designation 
of the Cambridge Platonists. The 
members of both groupsare sketched 
with all Principal Tulloch’s well- 
known skill of individual portrait- 
ure. He is a master of the art that 
by felicitous touches of personal 
appearance, traits of gesture and 
manner, characteristic habits, and 
local colouring, makes a long past 
personality live and breathe before 
us with something of the freshness 
and reality of a personal experience. 
And what is much less common, 
as well as more important for his 
present work, he has a power of 
interpretation, a meditative depth 
of insight, a breadth of human 
sympathy, that enables him to per- 
ceive and depict with rare fidelity 
theinnerlife of those whosethoughts, 
feelings, and aims are the subjects 
of his exposition. To him the work- 
ing of a noble mind is evidently a 
congenial atmosphere, and in the 
presence of great spiritual person- 
alities he finds himself emphatically 
at home. Contact with their liberal 
thoughts and larger aims has a 
quickening, exhilarating influence, 
and the writer’s best powers seem 
to freshen and expand as he follows 
their personal career, and unfolds 
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the pregnant conceptions in which 
their nobler life still lives. From 
the breadth and candour of his own 
mind, his elevation and liberality 
of spirit, Principal Tulloch is well 
able to appreciate fairly thinkers 
whose rational views and _ tole- 
rant sentiments condemned them 
for a time to unmerited neglect. 
Those who attempt to take a middle 
course in times of fierce religious ex- 
citement have little chance of being 
fairly estimated either by their con- 
temporaries, absorbed in the actual 
struggle, or by ecclesiastical his- 
torians, equally absorbed in record- 
ing from opposite points of view 
the crisis and its results. At such 
seasons those who rise above the 
immediate impulses and aims of 
the rival factions are almost sure 
of being misjudged by both. The 
liberality of their more comprehen- 
sive views will be looked upon 
as indifference, and their desire for 
conciliation and peace rather than 
victory and vengeance will be stig- 
matised as cowardice. This is to a 
certain extent true of the rational 
theologians and Christian philoso- 
phers whose life and labours fill the 
volumes before us. They have found 
for the first time in Principal Tul- 
loch a sympathetic’ historian and 
expositor, one thoroughly able to 
understand their position, and do 
full justice to their motives, aims, 
and achievements. This fuller and 
more accurate appreciation appears 
in the record of their lives as well 
as in the analysis of their writings. 

Principal Tulloch’s prolonged 
and sympathetic study of these 
rational thinkers, not only as indi- 
viduals, but in their relations to 
each other and the whole life of the 
time, makes his biographies of 
them more full and vivid, more 
consistent and complete, than any 
that have yet appeared. The finer 
perception of the mingled motives 
and less obtrusive currents of in- 
fluence by which they are affected, 
the thorough knowledge of their 
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character and relationships, illu- 
minates the record of their lives. 
As a striking example of this more 
adequate treatment, we may point 
to Principal Tulloch’s account of 
Lord Falkland. This is not only 
more detailed and elaborate, but, as 
it seems to us, far more truthful 
and just than any we remember to 
have seen. Most readers of English 
history are familiar in outline with 
the brilliant but short career and 
tragic fate of this gifted nobleman. 
But from the conflicting estimates 
on either side, it is difficult to form 
any just or consistent view of his 
character and conduct. He has 
been greatly praised and harshly 
blamed by party historians, but 
never fairly appreciated from a 
higher and more impartial point of 
view. Taking his stand on this 
higher ground, Principal Tulloch 
gains a deeper insight into his cha- 
racter, and is able to give a more 
adequate and consistent picture of 
his life. In his full and sympa- 
thetic narrative we realise for the 
first time the inner unity and noble 
meaning of a career sadly distracted 
and confused by the fierce conflicting 
currents of envenomed political and 
religious strife. The same fulness 
and adequacy of treatment is con- 
spicuous in many of the other 
biographies, especially in those 
of Chillingworth, Whichcote, and 
Henry More. 

But while the breadth of his- 
torical handling and the vividness 
of individual portraiture make these 
volumes interesting to cultivated 
readers of all classes, it is in the 
luminous history of liberal thought 
that their higher and more per- 
manent value is to be found. The 
lives of these rational theologians 
and Christian philosophers are of 
interest now on account of the 
great conceptions and comprehen- 
sive aims of which in an earlier 
day, and under adverse conditions, 
they were the faithful representa- 
tives. We go back to the pregnant 
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thoughts of Hales and the earnest 
arguments of Chillingworth, to the 
wise sayings of Whichcote and the 
eloquent pages of John Smith, be- 
cause the truths that kindled them 
are of living interest at this hour, 
and are being discussed afresh in 
the full light of modern criticism 
by the most earnest and reflective 
minds of the age. The questions 
that interested the Cambridge 
Platonists are exactly the questions 
that must continue to interest all 
who reflectively consider the spiri- 
tual or ideal conditions on which the 
moral welfare and true progress of 
mankind depend. Their thoughts 
are still of living interest because 
they were working a vein of truth 
which is now beginning to unfold 
its wider resources as a mine of 
wealth for the race. The history 
of their thought is pre-eminently im- 
portant on this very account, because 
amidst the speculative distractions 
of a transitional era in philoso- 
phical opinion and religious belief, 
the elements of truth they brought 
more clédrly into view are precisely 
those which as possessing an inhe- 
rent vitality, must continue, under 
some form or other, to regulate 
modern life and stimulate its nobler 
labours. As we have already inti- 
mated, it is this direct relation of 
his historical exposition to modern 
thought and life that gives so much 
inner unity and permanent value 
to Principal Tulloch’s work. In 
tracing the history of liberal and 
rational Christian thought in Eng- 
land from the early period of the 
Reformation to the seventeenth 
century, he has laid a firm historical 
basis for those who labour now in 
the face of renewed sectarian acti- 
vities to secure the conditions of 
wider Christian progress, by urging 
@ more comprehensive view of the 
Church, and a more just and vital 
conception of religion. His volumes 
show that there has been a gradual 
but uninterrupted growth of liberal 
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theological, and this growth cul- 
minates in our own day in those 
who reject all merely sectarian 
symbols as the conditions of Chris- 
tian communion, and who regard 
only the simplest Christian verities 
as essentials in religion. We can 
only just indicate in Principal 
Tulloch’s own words the leading 
objects of the two groups of think. 
ers to whose lives and labours these 
volumes are devoted. The main 
object of the first or ecclesiastical 
movement is thus described : 

Two parties stood opposed, each pro- 
fessing a theory of the Church which 
admitted of no compromise. Inheriting 
alike the medizval idea of theological and 
ritual uniformity—which the Reformation 
had failed to destroy—they interpreted 
this idea in diverse directions, and so stood 
face to face in hopeless discord. Equally 
exclusive, and claiming each to absorb 
the national life, it was inevitable that they 
should clash in a violent trial of strength. 
The intensity of the conflict was pro- 
portioned to the intensity of the divisions 
betwixt parties, sundered, not only by 
political differences, but by rival ideals of 
religious government and worship, which 
they interpreted respectively as of Divine 
authority. 

It was the merit of Hales and Chilling- 
worth and Taylor, attached as they were 
personally to one side in this struggle, that 
they penetrated beneath the theoretical 
narrowness which enslaved both sides, and 
grasped the idea of the Church more pro- 
foundly and comprehensively. They saw 
the inconsistency of a formal jus divinum 
with the essential spirit of Protestantism, 
imperfectly as this spirit had been developed 
in England, or, indeed, elsewhere. Accord- 
ing to this spirit the true idea of the Church is 
moral, and not ritual. It consists in certain 
verities of faith and worship, rather than 
in any formal unities of creed or order. 
The genuine basis of Christian communion 
is to be found in a common recognition of 
the great realities of Christian thought and 
life, and not in any outward adhesion to a 
definite ecclesiastical or theological system. 
All who [profess the Apostles’ Creed are 
members of the Church, and the national 
worship should be so ordered as to admit 
of all who make this profession. The pur- 
pose of these Churchmen, in short, was 
comprehensive, and not exclusive. While 
they held that no single type of Church 
government and worship was absolutely 
Divine, they acknowledged in different forms 
of Church order an expression more or less 
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of the Divine ideas which lie at the root of 
all Christian society, and which—and not 
any accident of external form—give to that 
society its essential character. In a word, 
the Church appeared to them the more 
Divine, the more ample the spiritual activi- 
ties it embraced, and the less the circle of 
heresy or dissent it cut off. This breadth 
and toleration separated them alike from 
Prelatists and Puritans. 

Whatever we may think of the position 
and character of these men otherwise, they 
were the true authors of our modern reli- 
gious liberty. To the Puritans we owe 
much. They vindicated the dignity of 
popular rights and the independence due to 
the religious conscience, Save for the stern 
stand which they made in the seventeenth 
century, many of the elements which have 
grown into our national greatness, and 
given robustness to our common national 
life, would not have had free scope. But it 
argues a singular ignorance of the avowed 
aims of the Presbyterian party, and the 
notorious principles of the Puritan theo- 
logy, to attribute to them the origin of the 
idea of religious liberty. As a party, the 
Presbyterians expressly repudiated this 
idea. Their dogmatism was inflexible. 
The Church, according to them, was abso- 
lutely authoritative over religious opinion 
no less than religious practice. It could 
tolerate no differences of creed. The dis- 
tinction of fundamental and non-funda- 
mental articles of belief, elaborately main- 
tained by Chillingworth and Taylor, was 
held to be dangerous heresy; and the 
principle of latitude, with all the essential 
ideas of free thought which have sprung 
out of it, was esteemed unchristian. These 
ideas are to be found in the writings of 
the liberal Churchmen of the seventeenth 
century, and nowhere else in England at 
that time—at least, nowhere else broadly 
and systematically expounded, 


The second movement was a re- 
action in part against the dogmatic 
exclusiveness of the Westminster 
Assembly, and in part against the 
license of a number of new sects, 
each claiming Divine authority for 
its fanatical extremes of doctrine 
and practice. These sects having 
rapidly multiplied towards the 
middle of the century, it was natu- 
ral that thoughtful minds should 
consider more de eply the questions 
raised by their pretensions, should 
enquire into the nature of religion, 
the means of discriminating “reli- 
gious truth, and the use of reason 
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in relation to it. The ultra-dogma- 
tic character of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith tended in an- 
other way to provoke the same en- 
quiries, and was thus indirectly a 
part of the stimulus towards a sim- 
pler, deeper, and more rational 
theology. In the presence of sec- 
tarian license two things seem espe- 
cially to have impressed the younger 
and more thoughtful minds of the 
age, ‘the need of some broader and 
more conciliatory principles of theo- 
logy to act as solvents of the inter- 
minable disputes which raged around 
them, and the need of bringing into 
more direct prominence the practi- 
cal and moral side of religion.’ In 
relation to this point Principal 
Tulloch says : 


The Puritan theology in the seventeenth 
century, with all its noble attainments, was 
both intolerant and theoretical in a high 
degree. It would admit of no rival near 
its throne; it was impatient of even the 
least variation from the language of ortho- 
doxy. It emphasised all the transcendental 
and Divine aspects of Christian truth, ren- 
dering them intotheories highly definite and 
consistent, but in their very consistency 
disregardful of moral facts and the com- 
plexities of practical life. Younger theolo- 
gians, of a reflective turn, looked on the one 
hand at this compact mass of doctrinal divi- 
nity, measuring the whole circle of religious 
thought, and carefully articulated in all its 
parts ; and, on the other hand, at the state 
of the religious world and the Church 
around them. Thesense of schism between 
theory and practice—between divinity and 
morals—was painfully brought home to 
them. It was no wonder if they began to 
ask themselves whether there was not a 
more excellent way, and whether reason and 
morality were not essential elements of all 
religious dogma. ‘I'heir minds were almost 
necessarily driven towards what was termed 
in reproach by the older Puritans ‘a kind 
of moral divinity.’ Longing for peace and 
a higher and more beneficent action of 
Christian brotherhood, they naturally 
turned in a different direction from that 
which had been so little fruitful of either. 
They sought to soften down instead of 
sharpening doctrinal distinctions, to bring 
out points of agreement instead of points of 
difference in ‘the prevailing medley of 
religious opinions, Especially they tried 
to find a common centre of thought and 
action in certain universal principles of 
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religious sentiment rather than in the more 
abstruse conclusions of polemical theology. 
They became, in short, eclectics against the 
theological dogmatism and narrowness of 
their time, very much as Hales and Chilling- 
worth became advocates of comprehension 
against the ecclesiastical dogmatism and 
narrowness of theirs. 


Again, in tracing more fully the 
inner meaning of the movement, 
Principal Tulloch points out that 
the conception of religion reached 
by the Cambridge Platonists was far 
deeper and truer than that of the 
Puritans on the one hand, or the 
Prelatists on the other. With these 
rival ecclesiastical parties, religion 
was something more or less distinct 
from humanity, a celestial gift in 
the keeping of bishops and presby- 
ters of the Church or the Westmin- 
ster Assembly. The rational theolo- 
gians vindicated the realities of 
religion against the reactionary 
unbelief produced by these dominant 
forms of dogmatic excess. 


They were Christian apologists as well 
as Christian rationalists, and their true 
position can only be understood when 
viewed in both aspects. On the one side 
they testified to the need of reason and 
faith, of morality and religion; on the 
other side they testified—and none have 
ever done it more nobly—that reason needs 
faith, and morality religion. This double 
attitude is of the highest significance. 
Religion, they said, is not a set of forms or 
magical round of rites; neither is it a set of 
notions or elaborate round of doctrines. 
It is a life—a higher, purer, nobler expres- 
sion of the ordinary human life—a ‘deiform 
seed’ within the soul, growing up into 
spiritual blossom and fruit. The single 
condition of this spiritual culture is the 
Divine Spirit in contact with the human, 
guiding, educating, enriching, strengthening 
it. This was their idea of religion, alike 
against the formal mysticism of the Laud- 
dans and the formal opinionativeness of the 
Puritans. The essence of piety was not in 
the spiritual performances of the one, nor 
the spiritual exercises of the other, but in 
a pure, good, and beautiful life. But then 
they added—and no set of theologians have 
ever more emphatically added—such a life 
can only exist in the Divine, and the Divine 
is a reality. The spiritual is as truly as, 
and more truly than, the material. While 
religion is never to be dissociated from life, 
and, apart from it, exists only in its simu- 
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lacra—‘ rites’ or ‘notions’—it is yet no 
mere culture of the common external life— 
no mere moral coating. It isthe growth of 
the Divine side of life, and this side is as 
real as the natural side; nay, it is the 
deeper reality of the two. In this sense re- 
ligion is distinctive, but in no other. 


The concluding chapter of the 
work, from which this extract is 
taken, and in which Principal 
Tulloch sums up the results of the 
exposition, and applies them to the 
present and future religious thought, 
is perhaps the most important of all. 
It is marked not only by an earnest 
and devout Christian spirit, but by 
a comprehensive insight into the 
essentials of religion and the condi- 
tions of its advancement amidst the 
multiplied requirements of a critical 
and scientific age. It displays 
throughout, moreover, rare powers 
of thought and expression, strength 
of intellectual grasp combined with 
subtle reflective analysis, and a 
glow of masculine eloquence com- 
bined with the finish and grace 
of a cultivated literary style. The 
following passage, indicating the 
requirements of a comprehensive 
philosophy of religion, will illus- 
trate this union of religious earnest- 
ness with philosophical and literary 
power: 

A true religious philosophy can only 
be built up slowly by the process which 
verifies while it accumulates, and tests 
every addition to the fabrie of discovery 
before it ventures to lay it to the pile. 
The religious experience of mankind 
through all the ages of historic and even 
pre-historic growth, is as much a reality 
as any other phase of his experience—a 
good deal more a reality than most others. 
Religion has been and remains the most 
powerful factor of human history. Amidst 
all its changes it has been this, and is 
likely to continue to be so. The idea that 
human progress shall ever transcend reli- 
gion, or lay it aside, is the wildest dream 
that ever entered into the uncultured and 
semi-savage heart that still lurks in the 
bosom of modern civilisation. There it is, 
and has been always in the world, moving 
in some form or other its highest minds 
to their highest significance. "There is no 
science, however exclusive, can refuse to 
recognise such facts, by the very right 
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which it itself has to exist, and enquire 
into its own series of facts. But theolo- 
gians and Christian philosophers must come 
to acknowledge that religious facts are 
not, any more than other facts, of ‘ private 
interpretation.’ They are individual, it is 
true, and in a certain sense cannot be 
investigated too closely as elements of 
individual experience; but in order to be 
fully and comprehensively understood, 
they must also be regarded as parts of the 
common experience of humanity through 
all its stages of growth. They must be 
studied, not only in their individualistic, 
but in their generalised form, as they ap- 
pear in their gradual and complete deve- 
lopment in history, before we can interpret 
them right, and form even a proximate 
theory of their true value. We must have, 
jn short, some adequate criticism of reli- 
gious ideas in all their mysterious growth, 
dependency, and involvement, before we can 
venture to construct any adequate theory 
or philosophy of religion. All true 
thought is merely fact idealised ; all right 
theory is merely experience generalised. 
No thought that is worth anything can 
ever rise above an historic basis. No more 
than science can transcend nature, can re- 
ligious thought transcend history. It 
may illuminate history, but it must first 
of all grow out of it; and a philosophy of 
religion, before it aims at settling for 
us the great problems which it involves, 
must be content to drudge for long yet 
in reading the varied records of religious 
experience which modern historical criti- 
cism has only begun to unfold and arrange. 
Light, therefore, is not to be sought in any 
sudden illumination, nor progress in any 
pet theories of modern; any more than 
of ancient, thinkers—but only in patient 
study and faithful generalisation, The 
vast volume of religious experience 
will slowly unfold its characters to induc- 
tive and patient thinkers, as other volumes 
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of experience have done. And as this vo- 
lume is steadily read—its pages compared, 
and their facts co-ordinated and explained 
—the Divine meaning will become clearer. 
A religious philosophy will at least become 
possible when it is sought in this way, 
not in any favourite speculation of this or 
that thinker, however great, but in the 
comprehensive interpretation of the reli- 
gious consciousness working through all 
history, and gathering light and force as 
it works onward, 

The work as a whole isa valuable 
contribution to literature and his- 
tory, as well as to theology and 
philosophy. It presents with requi- 
site fulness of detail a most im- 
portant but hitherto unwritten 
chapter in English ecclesiastical 
history, and completes a chapter 
almost equally interesting, but 
hitherto only imperfectly sketched, 
in the history of English philosophy. 
And the historical review is brought 
to bear so directly on the pre- 
sent, that the great lines of re. 
ligious progress in the future are, 
as we have seen, clearly traced in 
the summary that concludes the 
exposition. To the question, ‘Are we 
Christians?’ Principal Tulloch vir- 
tually replies, Yes; and shall become 
more and more so as we advance in 
knowledge and goodness, in virtue 
and truth, since these things repre- 
sent the Divine element in man, 
whose further development will 
bring him nearer to the source of all 
purity and all truth. 

B. 
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THE COMING TRANSIT OF VENUS, 
AND FOREIGN PREPARATIONS FOR OBSERVING IT. 


By Ricnarp A. Procror, B.A. 


Honorary Secretary or THe Royat Astronomicar Society, 
Avurnor or ‘Tuer Sun, ‘Orner Wortrpns,’ &c. 


AST March, after describing the 
general principles on which the 
utilisation of the transits of Venus 
depend, I gave an account of the sug- 
gested arrangements for observing 
the transit of 1874, so far as this 
country is concerned. I propose 
now to describe what other countries 
intend to do. It is manifest that 
our opinion as to what is proper for 
England to undertake, must in part 
depend on the arrangements of other 
countries. It would be absurd, for 
instance, toexpect England to under- 
take difficult and dangerous Ant- 
arctic expeditions, if the correspond- 
ing northern stations with which 
comparison should be made were not 
occupied by Russia, in whose ter- 
Again it 


ritory they mainly lie. 
would be less manifestly England’s 
duty to occupy Antarctic or sub- 
Antarctic stations, if less dangerous 
regions suitable for observing the 
transit were to be left unoccupied by 


other countries. In such a case the 
proper course for England would be 
to make a careful estimate of the 
relative difficulties as well as of the 
relative advantages, whereas if these 
regions were to be occupied by 
America, France, or Germany, we 
should have no choice but to man 
the less inviting stations which our 
great Antarctic explorers have made 
more particularly ours. It is there- 
fore necessary, in order to the com- 
plete recognition of our position with 
reference to the coming transit, that 
the arrangements of foreign astro- 
nomers should be considered. 

But in the first place, it will be 
desirable to discuss what has hap- 
pened since my last paper on this 
subject appeared. It will be seen 
that while on the one hand the 


justice of the views which I then in. 
dicated has been implicitly admitted, 
there has not yet been that explicit 
recognition of the position of affairs 
which can alone be really effective 
in-inducing those in authority to do 
what is needful. 

It will be remembered that in my 
former paper I described two methods 
in which a transit can be utilised, 
One, called Delisle’s method, depends 
on the determination of the exact 
epochs when transit begins (or ends) 
as seen from two distant stations— 
the interval between these epochs 
affording the means of determining 
the sun’s distance. The other, 
called Halley’s method, depends on 
the determination of the duration 
of the transit as seen from two dis. 
tant stations—the difference between 
the observed durations being the 
circumstance on which is based the 
determination of the sun’s distance 
by this method. 

So that in Delisle’s method a 
certain interval of time has to be 
measured by two persons at nearly 
antipodal stations, one observer 
timing one end of the interval, the 
other timing the other end; while 
in Halley’s method each of two 
persons times the duration of a 
certain event. It is manifest, at 
the outset, that the latter operation 
is the simpler of the two. For when 
an observer has estimated a duration 
there is an end of the matter; he 
has that duration recorded, and the 
comparison can be made with the 
other duration in the most direct 
way. Their clocks may have been 
wrong by many minutes, but the 
durations remain correct so long as 
the clocks did not gain or lose 
appreciably during the hours of 
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transit, which of course would not 
happen with any respectably rated 
clock. The observers by the other 
method have a far more difficult 
task. They must be certain that 
they have referred their observations 
to the same absolute time. For 
instance, if each knows the exact 
Greenwich time when he made his 
observation, the interval between 
their observations can be properly 
determined. But if either or both 
be at all in doubt as to the true 
Greenwich time, even by a few 
seconds, the estimate of the interval 
will be correspondingly in error. 

A simple illustration will show 
the difference in the principles of 
the two methods, so far as the com- 
parison of results is concerned. 
Suppose that two observers, one at 
Edinburgh and the other at London, 
are watching a display of meteors, 
and that they agree to compare the 
apparent motions of remarkable 
meteors. Then they might arrange 
beforehand either to take the dura- 
tion of the more remarkable meteors 


as the means of identifying parti- 
cular objects, or else to take the 


moment of apparition. If duration 
was their test, the matter would 
be simple enough. Thus the two 
observers might find that somewhere 
about midnight each saw a meteor 
whose train remained visible twenty- 
five seconds, and if the majority of 
the meteors lasted but about ten 
seconds they could not be mistaken 
as to the identity of this particular 
meteor. But supposetheobserver at 
London saw a meteor at 1 min. 4osec. 
past 12 by his watch. Then the ob- 
server at Edinburgh mighthavesome 
trouble, if there-were many meteors, 
in identifyi ing this particular meteor. 
His watch “might differ several 
seconds from the watch of the 
Londoner. Both watches might 
have been set by some trustw orthy 
time-signal, the Londoner’s perhaps 
by the Greenwich time-ball, the 
Scotsman’s by the Edinburgh gun- 
signal. But they might have lost 
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or gained in the interval since. this 
was done; and the probable amount 
of loss or gain might he difficult to 
determine, because perhaps varying 
with the temperature and humidity 
of the air, the motions to which the 
watch had been subjected in the 
interval, and other circumstances of 
which perhaps no exact account 
could be obtained. 

To show how seriously Halley’s 
and Delisle’s methods differ in this 
important respect—relative sim- 
plicity—it will suffice to mention 
that in speaking of the application 
of Halley’s method the Astronomer 
Royal has stated that a few days’ 
stay at the selected station to ‘rate’ 
the clock would be sufficient for all 
purposes, and that for Antarctic ob- 
servation fixed ice wonld serve as 
well as land ; whereas he considers 
that to apply Delisle’s method with 
advantage each station should be 
manned three months before the 
day of the transit, the observers 
being kept hard at work determin- 
ing the longitude by ‘moon and star’ 
work all that time. When to this 
is added the circumstance that much 
more perfect instruments must be 
provided—the clocks especially 
being required to be first-class 
specimens of horological art—it 
will be manifest that provision for a 
Delisle station is a much more 
costly affair than provision for a 
Halleyan station. The country 
would not grudge the difference, no 
doubt, if it were really true, as the 
Astronomer Royal mistakenly sup- 
posed, that Halley’s method cannot 
be applied with advantage in 1874. 
But the matter assumes another 
aspect, even as a money question, 
now that it has been demonstrated 
that Halley’s method is the more 
advantageous of the two. 

Now the question has been dis- 
cussed on this very issue since my last 
paper appeared; and I cannot but 
think that the circumstances of the 
discussion will prove at once interest- 
ing and instructive to my readers, 
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Everything depends in Delisle’s 
method on getting the ‘interval’ 
right, and in Halley’s on getting 
the ‘difference of duration’ right. 
And since ceteris paribus the value 
of any application of either method 
depends on the number of minutes 
in the ‘interval’ or ‘difference,’ 
while admittedly the ‘ difference’ is 
nearly half as long again as the 
‘interval’ at the best stations for 
either method, the whole case of 
the Delisleans depends on showing 
that the ‘interval’ can be more 
exactly determined than the ‘ differ- 
ence.’ The Astronomer Royal has 
given his criterion for comparing 
the two methods in point of exact- 
ness, and the reader shall first 
judge whether the criterion seems 
& proper one. 

In applying Halley’s method, 
error can come in at four distinct 
points, viz. at the beginning and 
end of the transit as observed at 
the northern station, and at the 
beginning and end as observed at 
the southern station. In each case 
the error arises from the difficulty 
of determining the exact moment 
when Venus is just in contact with 
the sun’s edge on the inside. An 
optical illusion occurs by which 
Venus and also the sun’s edge are 
distorted at this critical moment.! 
Hence the difficulty in question. 
From a very careful investigation 
of the observations made during 
the transit of 1769, Mr. Stone, late 
First Assistant at the Greenwich 
Observatory, found that the greatest 
error from this cause did not exceed 
three seconds on that occasion. 
But in 1874 Venus will cross the 


? The phenomena can easily be reproduced artificially. 
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sun’s edge more slowly because 
more aslant; and increasing the 
probable error of three seconds, in 
exact proportion to the slowness of 
crossing, Mr. Stone deduced 4} 
seconds as the probable error in 
1874. - This estimate the Astrono- 
mer Royal has adopted. It will be 
seen that the larger this error is 
assumed likely to be, the greater 
is the disadvantage of Halley’s 
method ; for all the four errors (at 
the beginning and end of the 
transit as seen from thetwostations) 
arise from this one cause. 

Now in Delisle’s method error 
also comes in at four distinct points. 
The northern observer must in the 
first place time the moment when 
Venus is just fully upon the sun’s 
disc (either on entry or before exit), 
and will be exposed to the error 
described above; so also will the 
southern observer. Here, then, are 
two errors corresponding exactly to 
two out of the four which arise in 
Halley’s method. But also both 
the northern and the southern 
observer must know what is the 
true time when their clock shows 
such and such time. Each may 
know the exact second by his clock 
when Venus was in contact; but 
he wants to know the exact second 
by Greenwich time.? He musi 
therefore know his longitude, which 
in effect means the time-difference 
between his station and Greenwich; 
and not only that, but he must 
know what his local time is. To 
explain this without introducing 
complex astronomical considerations 
—suppose an observer is exactly 15 
degrees west of Greenwich, then 


A ground glass lamp-globe 


makes a suitable artificial sun, while a small coin makes an excellent artificial planet. 
Fix the coin anywhere so that it can readily be brought on the bright disc by the move- 
ment of the observer’s head. Then move so that the coin appears to transit the bright 
disc, and note how when just upon the bright disc, this disc’s outline seems to bend 
inwards towards the black disc of the coin, which disc in turn seems to extend outwards 


as if helping to make the contact. 


2 I take Greenwich time for convenience of expression ; but the time really wanted is 


what may be called earth-time. 


When Greenwich time is given, Paris time is known, 


and Washington time, and so on; in fact the time at every station of ascertained place 


on the earth. 
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the sun will be due south exactly 
one hour later than at Greenwich, 
and the knowledge of that fact 
would be the knowledge of the 
longitude, which is one of the points 
a transit observer requires. Now 
clearly an error comes in if the 
longitude is not exactly determined. 
An observer at some such place as 
Woahoo or Kerguelen Island would 
certainly not know his longitude 
quite exactly, and by whatever 
amount he was in error in that 
respect by so much would his esti- 
mate of time be erroneous. But 
returning to our illustrative station 
15 degrees west of Greenwich, an 
observer there who set his clock 
by the sun at noon, and we will say 
set it exactly right, might never- 
theless have his clock wrong on the 
next forenoon, and if he then timed 
any particular phenomenon his 
time-estimate would be pro tanto 
erroneous. Combining the two 
sources of error, we get what is 
called the error of absolute time. 
Our northern and southern obser- 
vers of Venus are each liable to an 
error of this sort. These two 
errors with the two contact errors 
make up the four above mentioned ; 
and the smaller they are likely to 
be, the greater is the advantage of 
Delisle’s method, which, be it no- 
ticed, only differs from Halley’s in 
having two errors of this kind in 
place of two errors of the kind 
before discussed. Now the Astro- 
nomer Royal asserts that the 
absolute time errors will probably 
not exceed a single second. Here, 
then, Delisle’s method seems to 
have a great advantage, for we have 
two errors each likely to be no more 
than a second, as against two each 
likely to be about 4} seconds. 
Applying this criterion, it fol- 
lows that Delisle’s method employed 
at the Astronomer Royal’s select- 
ed stations—Woahoo, Kerguelen 
Island, Rodriguez, Canterbury 
(N.Z.), and Alexandria—gives re- 
sults very little inferior to Halley’s 
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method applied at Nertchinsk, 
Tchefoo, Tientsin, Jeddo, Pekin, 
&c. in the north, and at Kerguelen 
Island, Kemp Island, Possession 
Island, Crozet Island, Enderby 
Land, Sabrina Land, and elsewhere, 
in the south. Absolute equality can- 
not be asserted, still less superiority, 
by Sir G. Airy’s own criterion. 
The greater cost and complexity of 
Delisle’s method cannot be denied. 
Every circumstance seems to point 
to the advisability of at least doing 
something by way of employing 
Halley’s method. Nothing stands 
in the way but that unfortunate 
error which led to the verdict that 
Halley’s method ‘ fails totally’ in 
1874. This only, I conceive, led to 
the amazing circumstance that Mr. 
Goschen, speaking on behalf of the 
Astronomer Royal in the House of 
Commons, positively asserted that 
even at a station where there will 
be an observing party and where 
Halley’s method chances to be 
applicable as well as Delisle’s, 
‘little reliance’ will be placed on 
the former method, although by the 
Astronomer Royal’s own criterion 
the method, even at this station 
(selected for the application of 
Delisle’s), has nevertheless the ad- 
vantage. I have heard this state- 
ment of Mr. Goschen’s (for which, 
however, he is in no sense respon- 
sible) characterised as ‘simply 
astounding’ by an astronomical 
authority of the greatest eminence, 
and simply astounding it unques- 
tionably is in my judgment. 

But before proceeding to enquire 
into the provision which is actually 
being made for Halleyan northern 
stations by Russia, Germany, and 
America, I shall venture to make 
the enquiry whether the criterion 
above described is altogether a 
proper one; whether, in fact, it 
is not altogether overweighted in 
favour of Delisle’s method. 

It manifestly is natural enough 
that a criterion of this sort should 
be made as favourable as possible 
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for the method actually selected’ by 
the official representative of British 
astronomy, when we consider that 
if the other method, overlooked by 
an unfortunate mistake, should 
chance to be the better of the two, 
a certain degree of regret could 
scarcely fail to be: occasioned by 
the loss of an important opportu- 
nity. One could not blame the 
Astronomer Royal, for example, if 
under these circumstances the pro- 
bable errors of contact observa- 
tions grew somewhat beyond their 
true dimensions, while the probable 
errors of absolnte time were corre- 
spondingly reduced. Nevertheless, 
in a matter so importantly affecting 
the science of astronomy and the 
reputation of this country, it is 
necessary to weigh most scrupu- 
lously every consideration of this 
sort. 

I note, then, that the probable 
magnitude of contact errors is in- 
ferred directly from the results 
obtained in 1769, without any al- 
lowance for improvement in instru- 
ments, observing skill, and so on. 
In 1769 the optical error was not 
anticipated ; now it is not merely 
anticipated, but its source is known 
and understood. In 1769 very im- 
perfect instruments were used.* 
The observers certainly were not 
so skilful as those of our time. 
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ingenious arrangements have been 
suggested, the best of which will 
undoubtedly be employed, to make 
the observation of contact as free 
as possible from error. 

Doesit notseem reasonable to infer 
that these improvements combined 
should reduce our estimate of the 
probable error to an appreciable ex- 
tent? For instance, since when none 
of these considerations are taken 
into account the error is assumed 
to be 4} seconds, may we not when 
all of them are taken into account 
assume the probable error to be no 
greater than 3 seconds?‘ Per- 
sonally I am satisfied, after a careful 
study of the observations made on 
the transit of Mercury on November 
5, 1868, that the mere knowledge of 
thecause of the phenomena observed 
at contact, by directing the ob- 
server's attention to a certain inter- 
pretable feature (the breadth of the 
‘connecting ligament,’ which by an 
optical illusion seems to form be- 
tween Venus and the sun), affords 
the means of reducing the error to 
little more than a second. But I 
am content to take 3 seconds as 
an estimate certainly more reason- 
able than that resulting from the 
complete neglect of all that has 
been learned since 1769. 

And now as to the probable error 
of absolute time, estimated by the 


Then there was no special selection 
of instruments as on the present 
occasion. Moreover, a variety of 


Astronomer Royal at a single 
second. Have we any means of 
forming an opinion on this point? 


* Some of those used in the important observations in the South Sea had fallen into the 
hands of the savages, and were recovered with difficulty. 

‘ To show how our knowledge of the source and nature of the contact difficulty may 
be applied to reduce the resulting error, [shall mention one fact which seems to me very 
noteworthy : Great stress was laid by Mr. Stone on the peculiarities observed during the 
transit of Mercury on November 5, 1868; for observers with large telescopes saw the 
disc of Mercury apparently connected with the sun’s edge by a fine filament several 
seconds before any connection between the disc and the sun’s edge had been recognised 
by observers with small telescopes. This, of course, was simply the telescopic rendering, 
so to speak, of the optical illusion I have spoken of above. Now in 1869, while a 
discussion was in progress between myself and Mr. Stone on the subject of the approaching 
transits, I showed that the two extreme cases of difference, where no less than 14 seconds 
intervened between the observed moments of contact, could be brought into agreement 
within the tenth part of a second by simply applying to the observer's statements Mr. 
Stone’s own interpretation of the phenomenon of the ‘ black drop’ or ‘connecting fila- 
ment.’ These statements indicated the breadth of the filament in each case, and this one 
fact brought the observations into agreement, when rightly understood. 
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Have any observations been made 
which enable us to test the- san- 
guine views of the Astronomer 
Royal by the results of actual ex- 
perience? Fortunately, yes. 

In the United States, owing to 
the great extension of that country 
in longitude, observations to deter- 
mine the exact longitude are of 
great geographical importance. But 
the electric telegraph affords the 
means of directly determining the 
longitude in the most satisfactory 
of all possible ways, by instan- 
taneous time-signals. Hence, a 
longitude determined by observa- 
tory work can be at once tested by 
telegraphic communication. Now 
the following are the results of the 
experience thus obtained. After 
three years of observatory work by 
practised astronomers and by the 
most approved methods in esta- 
blished observatories, the error of 
longitude is found to amount to 
14 second. Now this being the 
case, what opinion are we to form 
as to the probable error when ob- 
servations have only been made for 
three months in temporary obser- 
vatories, and that not by men 
whose whole time has been given 
for years to astronomical work, but 
by artillery officers trained to the 
work but fora short time ? Surely 
we must dismiss the Astronomer 
Royal’s estimate of one second as 
altogether inadmissible. Nor can 
we take 1} second as a fair esti- 
mate when we remember how far 
superior all the conditions have 
been which resulted in so small an 
error. Can it be thought unfair 
to take 1} second as the probable 
error, thus allowing only a quarter 
of a second for the unfavourable 
conditions? For my own part I 
am convinced the error cannot pos- 
ably be reduced so low ; and I find 
that very eminent authorities share 
this opinion. Let us, however, 
take 14 second as the absolute 
time error (noting that clock error 
is thus assumed as nothing, al- 
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though we might very fairly add 
half.a second or so on that account). 

The result of all this is, that our 
criterion has become greatly modi- 
fied. Before, we had an assumed 
contact error of 4} seconds, or 4} 
times the assumed longitude error 
of 1 second: now we have an as- 
sumed contact error of 3 seconds, or 
only twice the assumed longitude 
error of 14 second. 

Singularly enough, when the As- 
tronomer Royal first found it de- 
sirable to employ a criterion in 
defence of Delisle’s method, he did 
actually adopt precisely the criterion 
just deduced. ‘Now I hope,’ he 
wrote early in 1869, ‘that with 
reasonable care the probable error 
of the geographical longitude will 
not be more than one-half of the 
probable error of ingress or egress.’ 
By what process of reasoning he 
was led to substitute, within less 
than two months, the proportion 
‘less than a quarter,’ for that of 
‘not more than one-half,’ I am not to 
enquire. But I may note, as a mere 
matter of fact, that in the interval 
I had announced the actual degree 
by which the available difference 
of duration in applying Halley’s 
method in 1874 would exceed the 
available time-interval in applying 
Delisle’s method. And I may add 
that the earlier criterion applied to 
my result (the accuracy of which 
was not questioned then, and is 
now established by the Nautical 
Almanac data) would leave Halley’s 
method far in advance of Delisle’s, 
whereas the later criterion very 
nearly brings Delisle’s method to 
an equality with Halley’s in all re- 
spects save simplicity and expense. 

But the main question is, after 
all, whether other nations are pre- 
paring to occupy such northern 
stations as would be useful for 
applying Halley’s method. Be 
cause, although there are northern 
stations which England might very 
well occupy, as Jeddo, Pekin, the 
Bonin Islands, and others, yet 
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if England made a proper effort in 
manning southern stations she 
would have accomplished a very 
fair share of the work; and it 
would, perhaps, be requiring too 
much from her to expect that she 
should provide for northern stations 
as well. 

In fact, the Astronomer Royal, in 
replying, at the request of the 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty, to 
my strictures on British prepara- 
tions, dwelt strongly on the pro- 
bability that no effort would be 
made to occupy northern stations 
for applying Halley’s method. So 
strongly was this urged, that I was 
for a time under the impression 
that, owing to the neglect of this 
country in providing for southern 
stations, Russia had given up the 
plans she certainly had once enter- 
tained for occupying Nertchinsk in 
Siberia. Even then it remained 
certain that northern stations suit- 
able for applying Halley’s method 
would be occupied by Germany ; 


but certainly it seemed as if the 
very best regions were not to be 
occupied. 

Now, however, news of the most 
encovraging kind has come from 


Russia. Our five stations for 
applying Delisle’s method seem 
scarcely to be sufficient for Great 
Britain’s share in this important 
astronomical work, when we hear 
that Russia proposes to occupy no 
fewer than twenty-seven stations, 
amongst which eight are specially 
selected for the application of Hal- 
ley’s method. Nertchinsk and three 
stations in the same region appear 
in the list of the Russian Astronomer 
Imperial. When it is mentioned 
that these stations lie close to the 
pole of winter cold, that is to the 
region where is experienced the 
greatest cold to which any part of 
our earth is subjected at any time of 
the year, it will be seen that the 
occupation of these stations by Russia 
in December is as great a sacrifice 
in the cause of science as would be 
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the occupation of as many Antarctic 
or sub-Antarctic stations at a season 
which is nearly the midsummer of 
the southern hemisphere. Winter- 
ing in Possession Island would, 
indeed, be a greater feat, and would 
make this country facile princeps in 
the competition for national distinc- 
tion in this matter. But wintering in 
Possession Island is by no means a 
sine quad non; and the occupation of 
a few Antarctic and sub-Antarctic 
stations would quite suffice to place 
this country in her proper position 
in this matter. 

Russia occupies a series of sta- 
tions extending from the extreme 
east of Siberia to the Black Sea 
in an unbroken range. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that the 
eastern wing of the Russian army of 
observers is intended for the appli- 
cation of Delisle’s method by obser- 
vation of the beginning of the transit, 
while the western wing is intended 
for the application of Delisle’s method 
by observation of the end of the 
transit. The centre of the Russian 
observing army isthe Halleyan corps. 

And in passing I may note as 
one marked advantage of applying 
Halley’s method, even in cases where 
it is not so well suited for use as it 
has been shown to be in 1874, that 
it provides for the occupation of 
regions (one northern and the other 
southern) intermediate between the 
four regions (two northern and two 
southern) which are most suitable 
for Delisle’s method. When we 
remember the possibility of cloudy 
weather at many of the observing 
stations we see how important it is 
that the chances of success should 
be made as numerous as _ possible. 
Especially is this manifest when we 
note that failure either at all the 
northern stations or at all the 
southern stations would be absolute 
failure in the whole matter, for in 
all methods comparison has to be 
made between observations at north- 
ern and at southern stations. Now 
bad weather in December is too 
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common an experience in the nor- 
thern hemisphere to be overlooked : 
it must indeed be regarded as the 
most momentous of all the possibili- 
ties of failure. It is not counter- 
balanced in any way by the fact that 
December is a summer month in the 
southern hemisphere, sinceahundred 
perfect observations in the south 
would be utterly useless if no suc- 
cessful observations had been made 
in the north. 

But it may be argued that the 
northern observing region is to be 
properly manned, and that therefore 
it is unnecessary to dwell so strongly 
on the necessity. To this I reply 
that the manning of northern 
Halleyan stations will be useless 
unless corresponding southern sta- 
tions are occupied. So that by 
leaving such southern stations un- 
provided for, we should in fact be 
nullifying a portion of the efforts 
made for providing against weather 
contingencies in the north. 

Before passing from the considera- 
tion of the Russian preparations I 
may remark that the Russian central 
force will occupy a region not very 
far from that part of North India to 
which I have pointed as a region 
which this country ought to occupy. 
In miles the distance from southern 
central Siberia to North India is 
considerable ; but in an astronomical 
sense and with special reference to 
the approaching transit these regions 
present circumstances far more nearly 
alike than would be supposed from 
a mere study of a geographical chart. 
For in December both these regions, 
asseen fromthe sun, are foreshortened 
and thus brought into apparent 
contiguity ; in other words, the 
circumstances under which the sun 
is seen from these regions are 
rendered similar. It is to be hoped 
that the North Indian region will 
after all be occupied by this country, 
and in force. 

The plans of France for observing 
the approaching transit have not as 
yet been definitely announced, be- 
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yond a statement (in reply to a 
question by the Astronomer Royal) 
that the Marquesas Islands will be 
occupied for the purpose of apply- 
ing Delisle’s method. Janssen, how- 
ever, has devised a very ingenious 
method for taking contact observa- 
tions by photography, and this is 
specially intended to improve the 
qualities of Halley’s method. 

Germany has in a very decided 
manner indicated a preference for 
Halley's method by selecting for a 
northern station Tchefoo (a coast 
town on the peninsula which lies 
between the! Yellow Sea and the 
Gulf of Pe-che-lee), since this sta- 
tion hasno value for Delisle’s method. 
Professor Auwers, of Berlin, in a 
letter addressed to Lord Lindsay, 
mentions that besides the expedition 
to Tchefoo, there will be one to the 
Auckland Islands and one to the 
MacdonaldIslands, ‘but in the event 
of the last-named islands presenting 
too many difficulties, the expedition 
intended for them would be de- 
spatched to the Kerguelen Islands.’ 
The Macdonald Islands lie to the 
south-east of Kerguelen Island; 
the Auckland Islands to the south 
of the New Zealand Islands. Both 
the Macdonalds and the Aucklands 
are better southern stations for 
Halley’s method than any station to 
be occupied by Great Britain, and 
it is not a little creditable to a nation 
like Germany, not specially mari- 
time, that it should thus show both 
England and America (as _ will 
presently appear) the way towards 
the Antarctic and sub-Antarctic 
regions, which one or other ought 
to occupy in force. 

The special aim of the German 
astronomers, however, is not to 
apply Halley’s method, or to trust 
to contact observations at all, but 
to apply what is called the direct 
method. I believe, but am not sure, 
that I was the first to point out not 
only the applicability of this method, 
but the principles on which the 
choice of stations for applying it 
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should depend. The method is 
simplicity itself. Halley’s and 
Delisle’s methods are both of them 
devices substituting time measure- 
ments for actual measurements of 
the apparent position of Venus on 
the sun’s face. If Venus’s place 
could be directly determined as 
seen at one and the same epoch 
from different parts of the earth, 
then the sun’s distance would be 
determinable in the simplest of all 
ways, since we only use the other 
methods to enable us to infer 
Venus’s displacement. Hitherto 
the observation has been regarded 
as too difficult to be attempted, but 
observational skill and appliances 
have increased so greatly of late as 
to suggest that at least the effort 
might be worth making. Ina paper 
read before the Astronomical Society 
in December 1869,° I showed how 
Venus’s place need not be ,.com- 
pletely determined if stations were 
properly selected, but only her dis- 
tance from the sun’s centre. The 
advantage of thus reducing the 
work to be done at each observation 
is obvious. Venus is moving all the 
time that any observation is being 
made, and therefore each observa- 
tion should last as short a time as 
possible. Now, if one had to deter- 
mine both the distance and bearing 
of Venus from the sun’s centre, a 
considerable interval of time would 
necessarily elapse between the be- 
ginning and end of the operations ; 
the more so that the two elements 
are determined in different ways ; 
but if at each observation only the 
distance of Venus from the sun’s 
centre® is required, the time is 
greatly shortened. The Germans 
propose to observe Venus in this 
way at the above-named stations 
and at the Mauritius. They will 
also send a photographic expedition 
to Persia. 
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It only remains that I should 
describe how America proposes to 
observe the approaching transit. 

The main reliance of the American 
astronomers will be upon photo- 
graphs of the sun with Venus on 
his disc, taken on a plan described 
by Professor Newcomb in an im- 
portant paper on the subject of the 
transit. The choice of stations for 
applying this method depends on 
nearly the same conditions as for 
applying Halley’s method. Accord- 
ingly we find that the Americans 
will occupy stations on the coast of 
China, Japan, and Siberia; ‘one, 
probably, at Wladiwostok; one at 
or near Yokohama; one near Pekin, 
or between Pekin and the coast; 
and the fourth somewhere in Japan, 
China, or the adjacent islands.’ All 
these may be described as excellent 
Halleyan stations. Now for south- 
ern observations, the selection, asthe 
Americans well remark, is more 
difficult. ‘ Our choice,’ says Rear- 
Admiral Sands, in a letter to Sir G. 
Airy, ‘seems to be confined to Ker- 
guelen Island, Tasmania, Southern 
New Zealand, and Auckland or 
Chatham Island. The most favour- 
able of these stations is probably 
Kerguelen Island, which you men- 
tion among those you purpose to 
occupy yourself, and which I believe 
the Germans also intend to occupy. 
It is a delicate question whether 
there are not very grave objections 
to having so many stations together.’ 
‘In addition to these photographic 
stations, it is our wish to comply 
with your desire that we should 
occupy a station in the Pacilic. 
Here we prefer one of the Sandwich 
Islands as distant as possible from 
the point you may select. The ob- 
jection to occupying a station so 
near yours seems to be counter- 
balanced by the very favourable 
conditions of that group, both astro. 


° It appears in my Essays on Astronomy, recently published. 


*I write thus for the sake of simplicity of expression. 


Asa matter of fact the distance 


of Venus from the edge of the sun is what the observer actually determines, 
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nomically and meteorologically, and 
by its accessibility from our western 
coast.’ As the whole transit ‘ will 
be visible from all the photographic 
stations, it is intended to observe 
them with five-inch’ telescopes. 
Now let the following startling 
facts be noted in conclusion. If 
there is bad weather either in the 
Sandwich Isles on one side, or at 
the Mauritius group and Kerguelen 
Island on the other, Delisle’s method 
applied to the beginning of the 
transit will fail totally. If there is 
bad weather either in the New 
Zealand Islands, or at the opposite 
northern stations, Delisle’s method 
applied to the end of the transit will 
fail totally. There would remain, 
then, only the chances depending on 
the three methods which require 
that the whole transit should be 
seen. For these methods ample pro- 
vision hasbeen made in the northern 
hemisphere, by Russia, Germany, 
and America; so much so that Eng- 
land’s neglect as regards her North 
Indian stations becomes of relative- 
ly small importance. But, in the 
southern hemisphere, Kerguelen Is- 
land is the only really well-placed 
station to be occupied for applying 
these methods, and at Kerguelen 
Island fine weather occurs on about 
one day in ten. ‘There remain 
the Macdonald Islands, suggested 
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only for occupation by Germany, 
but unlikely to be occupied except 
by a specially nautical nation. Yet 
thewhole space between Kerguelen 
Island, Enderby Land, Possession 
Island, and Auckland Island, is 
suitable for the three methods (and 
also, be it noted as important, for 
Delisle’s method). There are several 
islands scattered over this region, 
and probably many others which 
have not yet been discovered. It is 
most unfortunate that nothing has 
been done, during the four years 
which have passed since I noted 
these facts, to make reconnaissances 
over the whole of this region; but 
surely it will be even more unfortu- 
nate if no station is occupied in it. 
Of the duty of Great Britain in this 
matter I have spoken earnestly, be- 
cause I feel warmly. Viewing the 
matter as an Englishman, I may 
say that I should feel concerned if 
this duty, neglected thus far by us, 
should be undertaken by America, 
the country to which, next after us, 
the duty belongs. But viewing the 
matter as a student of science, my 
great wish is to see due advantage 
taken of the great opportunity af- 
forded by the approaching transit, 
without specially caring whether 
this country or another obtain 
more honour in accomplishing the 
task, 
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THE ETHICS OF ST. PAUL. 


I 


T is a truism to say, though it 
is scarcely enough realised, that 

the writings of St. Paul are hard to 
be understood. Judging from what 
goes on before our eyes,—everybody 
trying to do something for St. 
Paul, everybody who can get a 
few idiots to listen aspiring to 
interpret this mighty inspiration,— 
it would seem that itis easy enough 
to understand him. The fact is, 
that most of us having heard him 
read from our very youth, when, 
of course, we could not understand 
a single syllable, have grown up 
without ever asking ourselves what 
he really didmean. We are quite 
satisfied with hearing a sound of 
words familiar to us, and it suits 
our laziness admirably, if a meaning 
must need be adopted, to swallow 
wholesale the traditional view 


stamped with the etiquette of the 


Church. It is only when we set 
out by ourselves that we discover 
that we are in a land bristling 
with immense fortresses and pre- 
senting well-nigh insuperable diffi- 
culties. Then it is too late to turn 
back, and we must go on with the 
cry of the brave queen, ‘ If I perish, 
I perish,’ 

There are many reasons why, 
after eighteen centuries of elaborate 
research and microscopical investi- 
gation, it should still remain a 
matter of difficulty to interpret St. 
Paul. Difficulties may have been 
and are being removed as time rolls 
on, and culture, of which we hear 
so much, advances, but others come 
in their place. Our linguistic 
knowledge is greater than that of 
our ancestors, it is true, but the 
study of that strange language, 
born of a union between Greece and 
the East, the xowy, is still sadly 
neglected. Our theologians devote 
themselves almost exclusively to the 


study of classical Greek. And we 
have hardly any idea of the mighty 
revolution made by Christianity 
in the very language. The new 
ideas required a form of expres- 
sion ; moreover the peculiar Chris- 
tianity of St. Paul stood in need 
of a special phraseology. Hence 
the many Graf dXeyopeva, the 
creation of new words and the 
remodelling of old ones. Besides 
the difficulty of the language, there 
is the peculiar style of the Apostle. 
The readers of our authorised trans- 
lation find him oft quite unintel- 
ligible, and it is to be feared that 
they have, on the whole, no high 
idea of his literary ability. His style 
is indeed oft heavy, his sentences 
are involved, and his parentheses, 
as we all know, seem many and 
endless. Dormitat quandoque bonus 
Paulus, or at any rate his amanu- 
ensis. Yet his style is wonderful. 
Le style c'est Vhomme. He lacks 
the correctness and oft wearisome 
polish which are the result of study 
and training; but his language is 
the adequate vehicle of his thoughts 
and the spotless mirror in which 
his feelings and emotions are faith- 
fully reflected. He is oft very 
happy in the choice of his expres- 
sions, he is oft the reverse ; but he 
is always himself. There is his 
mighty individuality in every word 
which he writes; sometimes his 
style flows on majestically and 
calmly, at other times it rushes 
past impetuously, hurried on by a 
mighty tempest of ideas and a very 
storm of emotions; at all times it 
bears the stamp of truth. 

These are, however, the outlying 
forts. After having mastered them 
the real difficulty commences. Were 
the thirteen Epistles in our Bible 
written by St. Paul himself? If 
this be answered in the affirmative, 
there arises a question of chrono- 
logy, all-important because without 
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having settled it we cannot trace 
the development of doctrine of the 
Apostle. Then coming to the 
Epistles themselves, we must re- 
member that they were all piéces 
d’occasion. They were written for a 
special purpose to a special Church 
in special circumstances. They 
were oft written to combat certain 
heterodoxies and heresies with 
which we are but imperfectly ac- 
quainted. The Apostle had no idea 
that they would be preserved, and in 
many Churchesof thenineteenth cen- 
tury supplant the Gospel. Else sure- 
ly he would have left many things 
unsaid, and said many other things.’ 
There would, no doubt, have been 
many alterations in form and matter. 

Another difficulty arises from the 
fact that the Apostle was too fond of 
paradoxes. ‘Truth is, no doubt, a 
great paradox, and if one loves not 
paradoxes one does not love truth. 
The Apostle walks like a powerful 
Blondin on the cord of his rea- 
soning over the Niagara of the very 
deepest questions which have agi- 
tated the heart of humanity since 
itscreation. Skilful, confident, bold, 
verging on the reckless, he passes 
before us—is it wonderful that 
we should oft be unable to follow 
him? After all, the chief difficulty 
is that he was a thorough Eastern 
Jew. He was the greatest Jew 
the world has seen. His classical 
culture was far from being exten- 
sive or profound. He writes better 
Greek than the author of the Apo- 
calypse, or than the Apostles St. 
Peter and St. John; he quotes 
Menander, Epimenides, and Aratus, 
one of his countrymen; but to build 
on such a foundation the fabric 
of a considerable knowledge of 
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classical literature is simply absurd. 
At first, it seems strange that the 
Apostle should have been deficient 
in Greek culture. ‘Il ama Jew of 
Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen 
of no mean city,’ he exclaimed, as 
he stood on the steps which joined 
the Roman citadel to the Jewish 
temple. The fond pride with 
which he thus mentioned his native 
town was more than justified. 
The history of her foundation is 
shrouded in the mists of a fabulous 
antiquity, but as she emerges in 
the light of day she is found to 
be one of the great commercial 
cities and chief seats of learning in 
Asia Minor. Under her voluptuous 
sky flourished arts and sciences 
and trades; along the banks of 
her river, the Cydnus—on which 
Antony and Cleopatra once had 
met for an interview which decided 
the fate, not merely of Rome, but 
of the world—wandered the great 
masters whose fame was spread all 
over Asia Minor, and whose learning 
attracted young men eagerly thirst- 
ing after knowledge. 

In this city, where Athenodorus, 
the master of Seneca, was born, was 
born the great Jewish Stoic Paul; in 
her streets he spent the days of his 
childhood and youth, and in her 
schools he received those first im- 
pressions which are indelible, and 
that culture on which afterwards 
when writing to the Corinthians he 
looked down, deeming the ‘foolish- 
ness of preaching’ far above the 
‘wisdom of the world.’ But most 
probably he left Tarsus when fifteen 
years old; and, besides, culture is 
altogether a Japhetic idea, not 
understood nor appreciated by 
Shem.? The young enthusiastic 


' One cannot be too careful in making such a remark. Historical criticism is pouring 


from its height a flood of light on the darkest corners. 


We now know that the cloak 


about which St. Paul writes was a cope, and that he used the word not to offend the then 


Low Church party. 


The parchment he mentions contained the proof-sheets of the first 


edition of the Anglican Prayer Book. As he thought that he might possibly visit Great 
Britain some time or other, he wished to carry it himself, so as to save expenses. 
? I need hardly say, that though the Aryan idea of culture is foreign to Shem, it hasa 


special culture of its own. 


Matthew Arnold, ‘ treating Hebrew things with the scornful 


insolence natural to a Greek,’ might allow a share of intellect to the Hebrew race. 
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Jew, brought up in the most ortho- 
dox tenets and in accordance with 
the strictest traditions of Judaism, 
most likely did never more than 
tolerate it. He had no love for 
the ‘ religion of the beautiful ;’ he 
had no longings to recall the gods 
of Greece and to see the deserted 
shrines once more peopled. His 
traditions led him to look upon the 
worship of Tarsus as idolatry; as 
he passed her temples and monu- 
ments, and was now and then the 
involuntary witness of the mysteri- 
ous, oft impure rites, which formed 
part of the services, he felt what 
he afterwards embodied in the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and would fain have imitated 
the example of the iconoclastic 
young Abraham. What attraction 
could a laughing Venus or a 
charming Cupid exercise on this 
serious Shemitic nature, which 


has felt more than any that in- 
expressible ‘ Weltschmerz ’ and the 
deep need of consolation of an old 


world lying in the pangs of death ? 

Now commences the ‘ Sturm und 
Drangperiode’ of St. Paul. He was 
sent to Jerusalem, and became one 
of the Pharisees. The Pharisees 
were the creators of Judaism and 
the national party par excellence. 
They were men of great learning 
and astonishing ingenuity, devoting 
themselves to the study of law or 
Jewish Chokma, or the exercise of 
practical philanthropy. They were 
the bearers of the spirit of the old 
theocracy, stern, uncompromising, 
exclusive, with its twofold motto: 
‘Noli me tangere’ and ‘Non possu- 
mus.’ Such an atmosphere was 
undoubtedly congenial to him. At 
Tarsus, in the midst of Greeks, he 
had never felt at home ; and though 
his lot was afterwards much cast 
among Greek populations, it always 
cost him a great effort to under- 
stand them. His master was Rab- 
ban Gamaliel, ‘the glory of the 
law,’ the grandson of the Liberal- 
Conservative Hillel, the famous 
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rival of Shammai. Gamaliel is 
supposed to have advocated charity 
above dogmas, and to have recom. 
mended the non-intervention policy, 
based on a philosophical calm, the 
characteristic of gods and the envy 
of mortals. He seemed to have 
taken to heart the precept, which 
his grandfather gave to a heathen, 
who wished to be converted and to 
be taught the whole law while he 
stood on one foot: ‘ What is un- 
pleasant to thyself do not thou to 
thy neighbour, This is the whole 
law. All else is but a commentary 
on it. Depart and learn it.’ 

With what intense ardour the 
young Pharisee must have thrown 
himself into the work before him 
can scarcely be imagined. Naturally 
of a melancholy-choleric tempera- 
ment, owing to physical causes, he 
was not likely to underrate the diffi- 
culties in his way. But he had an 
undaunted spirit, and ‘Im Anfang 
war die That’ was the great maxim 
which he endeavoured to carry into 
practice. Gifted with a brilliant 
versatile intellect, a bold intuition, 
and great powers of reflection, he 
might have become a_ passionate 
Hillel, and poured fresh life into 
the veins of dying Judaism. 

So much is certain, that he be- 
came a master in Rabbinism. In 
all his life, his mode of expressing 
his thoughts, his arguments, and his 
style, he became a Rabbinical Jew. 
Hence the many curious expres- 
sions, the strange turns of thought, 
the singular proofs, the seeming 
quibbles, the apparent want of logic 
(Gal. iii. 16; iv. 24; Rom. iii. 1 &.; 
2 Cor. v. 11 and many others)— 
phenomena which startle the Wes- 
tern reader, but do not at all 
astonish an Oriental Jew. The 
method of St. Paul is that of the 
Jewish schools ; he has nothing to 
do with Aristotle. He is an essen- 
tial creation of the first century 
and the school of the Pharisees. 
His logic is of the very severest 
order, but it is like a path in a 
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dense forest, clearly marked, in- 
deed, to the children of the forest, 
but traced with difficulty by the 
eyes of a stranger. For there are 
many unforeseen windings and huge 
trees with dense foliage, making the 
search difficult and throwing their 
shadow across the narrow path. 
St. Paul displays everywhere a 
profound knowledge of the Jewish 
Scriptures and traditional interpre- 
tations. The basis on which his 
theology rests is that of the Old 
Testament ; nay, more than this, in 
his theology he seldom goes beyond 
it. He has created no new theo- 
logy; if Christianity is theology, 
then the Christianity of St. Paul 
is at the very best a Judaism com- 
pleted. 

I have dwelt long on the Jewish 
character of the Pauline theology 
because it is the rock on which so 
many of his interpreters are miser- 
ably stranded. To stand on a Greek 
platform, to interpret him in accord- 
ance with the laws of culture, must 


lead to strange misconceptions and 


huge misunderstandings. It will 
fail to bring out the real St. Paul. 
Our great modern Athenians on 
the banks of the Seine and of 
the Isis must become Jews if 
they wish to tell us not merely 
what St. Paul may have meant, but 
what he did mean. Otherwise men 
will hesitate to accept the salvation 
so freely bestowed, and continue to 
ask whether these ‘ Zeitbilder’ are 
not in reality so many ‘ Zerrbilder.’ 
Perhaps on a future day, when we 
have taken enough of the ‘ lumps 
of Arnoldian delight, sweet reason- 
ableness,’ we shall rest and be 
thankful, but that day is still in 
the dim distance. 

Lastly, to close this chapter of 
difficulties, we have not ‘the spirit,’ 
as St. Paul would have called it, 
that is, we are not in sympathy 
with the intense earnestness and 
mysticism of the Apostolical age. 
What to us seems a mere figure of 
speech was to the Apostle an intense 
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reality, for which he lived and died. 
We play with his ideas, as if they 
were toys given to amuse us, and we 
forget that to him they were ques- 
tions of life or death, We forget 
that he obtained them at the price 
of great suffering, that he trod a 
via dolorosa, and marked every 
step with tears and blood, that 
he found them on the edge of a 
deep precipice. We know no longer 
‘den Schmerz der Wahrheit,’ and 
hence we have no longer the intense 
love, the loyalty, the devotion to it 
which characterised our Christian 
Demiurgos. Lighteen centuries 
have cooled the love which kindled 
the fire that created a new world. 
Mechanism and magic have taken 
the place of that living, all-absorb- 
ing love. Surely if we felt more, 
we should understand more. dre ro 
dpowv rE dpoiw avayKyn dei didov 
eivat, (‘And Divine things must 
be loved in order to be known.’) 


II 


We shall return to St. *Paul’s 
theology hereafter : meanwhile we 
have done enough in stating some 
of the difficulties which accompany 
every enquiry into it ; and we beg to 
suggest the question, whether it is 
worth while to drag her down from 
heaven and to put her in the market 
place, instead of leaving her amidst 
her native air ? 

Fichte has said, ‘ Our intellectual 
system is oft nothing but the 
history of our heart.’ This is 
especially true in the case of St. 
Paul. It is therefore necessary to 
touch, however, briefly upon his 
personal history. The ‘Sturm und 
Drangperiode,’ to which we referred 
reached its climax when the scholar, 
instead of trusting to an intellectual 
defence of Judaism, took the sword. 
Repose was never one of his charac- 
teristics—the nature of the wolf of 
Benjamin was never thoroughly 
tamed; but this intense restlessness, 
this want of faith in a moral victory, 
this active hatred—the Devil alone 
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is supposed to hate for the mere 
pleasure of hating—reveal to us his 
inward state. He had evidently 
misgivings ; he had commenced to 
doubt, and entered on the first stage 
of that intense struggle which led 
him to the very gates of death that 
thence he might pass to his resurrec- 
tion. The ‘ vermittelnde’ theology of 
Gamaliel had not beenable to satisfy 
this thorough, passionate nature, 
abhorring nothing so much as luke- 
warmness and halfness. What more 
natural than that he should have 
made an attempt to drown the 
unwelcome doubts which were 
endeavouring to gain the mastery 
over him? He took to persecuting 
those with whom unconsciously he 
had points of affinity. And one of 
the martyrs had his revenge. What 
else is this great ‘Apostle of the 
Gentiles ’ buta colossal St. Stephen? 
One day on the road to Damascus 
the heavens were opened to him. 
There flashed upon him the ideal, and 
in its light he saw the real. Over- 
powered he fell to the ground, and 
when he rose again his life was 
changed. For life is devotion to an 
idea, the pursuit of an ideal ; a great 
revulsion had taken place in his 
feelings and in his idea, and hence 
in his life. Three days he spent 
in silence and solitude. In the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans he has described the 
struggle through which he passed. 
It was severe and protracted; he 
was one of the violent that take the 
kingdom of heaven by force. Pro- 
strated before that great new 
spiritual power, in contemplation of 
that moral grandeur revealed to 
him, he spent three weary days. 
Intellectually he had no doubts ; it 
was a moral struggle in which [ 
was engaged. Then out of the 
doubt that weeps, that suffers, that 
bleeds, which is in itself religion, 
was born the system afterwards 
matured and developed by reflection 
and experience. The analysis of 
his religious consciousness followed 
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hereafter, but when the three days 
were over he felt above all a Divine 
calm, a superhuman peace, a more 
than natural joy. ‘ Nehmt die 
Gottheit auf in euren Willen und 
sie steigt von ihrem Weltenthron.’ 
For his conscience had received the 
supreme good and his reason 
acknowledged it as the supreme 
truth, and in the union of the 
two his heart adored the supreme 
beauty. 

A moral moralist is a strange 
sight. It seems that those who at- 
tempt to cure others cannot cure 
themselves. But in the very highest 
moralist there is no such antagonism 
betweentheory and practice, precept 
and life. St. Paul at any rate could 
say of himself when standing before 
the highest tribunal of his nation: 
‘Men and brethren, I have lived in 
all good conscience before God until 
this day.’ Before the change that 
took place on the way to Damascus 
his morality had been that of the 
‘ categorical imperative; ’ afterwards 
it had been that of Christ. But 
throughout he had exercised him- 
self to have always a conscience 
void of offence toward God and 
toward men. 

The conscience! What is it? 
Whence is it? What place does it 
occupy in man? Every philosophy 
that soars beyond phosphorus and 
bile, that finds the fatherland of 
humanity not in a zoological garden, 
but believes in a moral life—a spe- 
cial life of humanity, a moral world 
governed by special laws — must 
make the attempt to solve the ques- 
tion. St. Paul is the first among 
the Hebrews who made the effort; 
in his Epistles the idea of the con- 
science is for the first time clear- 
ly expressed, and its significance 
pointed out. It was the fruit of 
those hours of agony when the tide 
of a mighty revelation swept over 
him. 

The Hebrew language, it has 
been remarked, has no word to ex- 
press the idea of the conscience. 
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The very richest theological lan- 

e in the world has no word for 
the moral faculty. The conscience 
must be there, for it constitutes the 
very idea of man. But its cry is 
feeble, for it is drowned by the 
thunders of Sinai, and its form 
shrinks into insignificant dimen- 
sions before the lightning that sur- 
rounds the mountain top with a 
halo of fire. An intensely theolo- 
gical age is not favourable to the 
development of the conscience. It 
is evidently as unfair to take David 
as the representative of Old Testa- 
ment Judaism, as it would-be to 
take Plato as the representative of 
Hellenism. The effect produced 
upon the masses is the great crite- 
rion of a theology ora religion. The 
promulgation of the law—and here 
we must remember that the distinc- 
tion between the Decalogue and the 
ceremonial law is unknown to the 
Old Testament and not acknow- 
ledged by St. Paul, and that every 
particle of the law was equally bind- 


ing—seemingly resting on nothing 
else but outward authority, had a 
twofold result: it either drove men 
into open rebellion, or it made them 
yield an unreasoning, implicit obe- 


dience. The former state is im- 
moral, and the latter may be desig- 
nated as not yet moral. Hence the 
prophets, who were the embodi- 
ment of the nation’s conscience, 
endeavoured to rouse the slumber- 
ing moral consciousness. In those 
matchless twenty-seven chapters of 
the second part of Isaiah, where the 
Old Testament reaches its climax, 
the great name by which the God 
of Israel is known is the Holy One. 
For when God is acknowledged as 
the Holy One, when His will as 
expressed in the law is looked upon 
as Holiness, then only is the indi- 
vidual placed in a true relation to- 
wards the objective law, because 
he becomes conscious within, not 
merely of a feeling of absolute de- 
pendence, inseparable from the idea 
of the creature, but of communion 
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between God and himself. And 
thus the conscience is awakened. 
The Bible of Hellas is the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. The word ovveidnorc 
is, I believe, not found in any Greek 
author before the Christian era. 
But it would have been strange if 
the anthropological mind of Hellas 
had been without the idea. In 
Homer the existence of the con- 
science is acknowledged, and he 
speaks of it as feeling indignant at 
the sight of evil, and as a standing 
in fear of the gods. In the terrible 
*"Epwvvvec, who avenge crimes and 
torture the criminals, the poets have 
embodied the terrors of an evil con- 
science. Juvenal excels in describ- 
ing the anguish of a bad conscience. 
Many passages, too, are found in 
‘ Seneca noster,’ where he speaks of 
the ‘ consciousness of good ’ within 
us. He, too, abounds in pictures of 
the wicked trembling after they 
have done their evil deeds, their con- 
science not permitting them to rest, 
and expecting the punishment which 
they deserve. But the culminating 
point is reached, I need hardly say, 
in Socrates and Plato. Their ap- 
pearance is like a flash of lightning 
revealing the upward path along 
which humanity has to travel. It 
would be easy enough to multi- 
ply quotations, and it might be 
shown that amongst the leaders of 
Greek thought there were many 
philosophical ideas about the con- 
science. Buta philosophy of the 
conscience there was not, there could 
not be. The ethical is always sub- 
ordinate to the physical; that they 
have each a special sphere with 
laws peculiar to each is not acknow- 
ledged. Though Plato has indeed 
attributed all perfections to the 
Godhead, he has never attained the 
idea of holiness propagated by the 
prophets of Judea. Power belonged 
to the gods of Hellas, but not holi- 
ness. The moral ideal was not in 
the Olympus; it was the privilege 
of the gods to be immoral. Man 
was in reality greater than the gods, 
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and’ the moment he became ‘con- 
scious of it his religion was doomed. 
For religion is the ideal, and the 
ideal cannot be beneath us. Under 
such circumstances the moral sense 
of the individual and the moral 
sense of the nation could not 
develop. 

St. Paul pronounced for the first 
time the word cvveidnoc, and be- 
cameits Apostle. The Apostle, speak- 
ing of the day of judgment, ‘when 
God shall judge the secrets of men 
by Jesus Christ,’ declares that the 
heathen, though to them is given 
no revelation, can be saved. ‘ For 
a Gentile, which has not the law, 
may do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law. In such a case, 
not having the law, he is a law unto 
himself. But he might say that he 
could not fulfil the law, for he knew 
it not. Then his conscience will 
rise up as a witness to declare that 
the law was written in his heart. 
Thereupon will arise a struggle be- 
tween histhoughts: they will accuse 
or else excuse one another, and the 
conscience will listen in silence and 
confirm the sentence that will be 
pronounced.’ This is the principal 
passage (Rom. ii. 14, 15, 16) ‘in 
which St. Paul speaks of the con- 
science. It is psychologically in- 
teresting because it shows that the 
Apostle adopts the view of ‘the Old 
Testament, according to which the 
heart is the central organ in man. 
But the centre of the heart is, ac- 
cording to the Apostle, the con+ 
science. Within each heart, because 
he is a human being, there is the 
consciousness of a moral relation in 
which man is placed towards the 
Moral Ideal, which is God the 
‘Holy One.’ Higher than the law 
written on pieces of stone hewn 
out of the rocks and given to a 
small Shemitic tribe, is that law 
engraved indelibly by God’s finger 
on the heart of humanity. The 
will of God revealed to the Jews 
in a positive law is manifest in 
man’s moral nature. Man knows 
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it;-he has‘ but to look within, or 
to listen to the ‘voice ‘that declares 
the fact of this Divine manifesta- 
tion. Obey the law, says the voice, 
live in accordance with thy moral 
nature, set not up thine own will 
against it, but submit thyself, and 
thus thou shalt do thy duty. If thon 
wilt act thus, thy act is to be ap- 
proved of; if not, thy act is to be 
condemned. 

Here, then, is the fact of the 
conscience not merely acknow- 
ledged, but its genesis and its func- 
tions defined. It testifies of a 
moral relation, it commands a 
manifestation of it in life, and 
points to man’s moral destiny. On 
such a basis ‘the Apostle could 
appeal to the heathen world. He 
appealed to that of which they 
were conscious themselves. No 
responsibility, hence no guilt, could 
possibly have attached to them had 
they been born without a conscience, 
or had any event been able to 
destroy it. But now, planting 
himself on the fact acknowledged 
by themselves, he can boldly ask 
them to interrogate their con- 
science. What.is its testimony? 
Does their conscience commend or 
condemn them? If it commends 
them, it is because they have obeyed 
the law of their moral nature, and 
they will have a good conscience; 
if it condemns them, it is because 
they have been disobedient, and 
they will have an evil conscience. 
In the one case they will be con- 
scious of harmony, in the other 
case of disharmony. 

To the Jews also the Apostle is 
able to address himself. They have 
a law; according to their relation to 
it they shall be judged. If they 
are conscious of having fulfilled its 
commands, they shall be saved ; if 
not, they shall be punished. To 
know that our will is in unison 
with the Divine will, that is peace ; 
to know that it is not, is confusion. 

St. Paul had interrogated his own 
conscience, and this was the conclu- 
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sion to which he, had come: ‘O 
wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me?’ ‘ Video meliora pro- 
boque, deteriora sequor,’ sighs a 
Roman poet. ‘ Nitimur in vetitum 
semper cupimusque negata,’ is a 
well-known complaint. It was not 
mere imagination when St. Paul 
described the whole creation as 
groaning and travailing in pain. 
Joyous Hellas and earnest Judea join 
in the voice of lamentation. There is 
confusion and disharmony; the will 
refuses to obey the dictates of the con- 
science. This is the testimony of the 
elect among the nations ; the masses 
continue in moral stupidity. 

There is no more tragic picture 
in all human writings than that 
painted by St. Paul in the last 
verses of the seventh chapter of his 
Epistle to the Romans: ‘I am 
carnal, sold under sin, for that which 
I do I allow not; for what I would 
that do I not, but what I hate 
that do I. Iknow that in me dwell- 
eth no good thing. The good that I 
would I do not, but the evil which 
I would not that Ido. I see a law 
in my members warring against the 
law of my mind and bringing me 
into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in my members.’ He has 
dipped his pencil, so to speak, in 
his heart’s blood; with undying 
sombre colours he has embodied his 
experience of those days which 
were the crisis of his life. A moral 
giant, he has sounded the very 
depths of hell that he might after- 
wards penetrate into the very 
heights of heaven. He has given 
utterance to the ery of the con- 
science protesting in the name of 
the right Divine against the usur- 
pation of pretenders born of the 
revolution. Going to the very 
centre of his heart and listening to 
the echo of the voice resounding 
within, he becomes conscious of a 
disturbed relation between himself 
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and the ideal conscience: instead 
of peace he finds war; instead of 
harmony,disharmony. In one word, 
he becomes conscious of sin. Sin 
is the consciousness of the sever- 
ance between the ideal and the 
real ; it is the consciousness of dis- 
harmony in our moral nature. 

The source of sin is ‘ dry,’ says 
Homer. It is a blindness. The 
great sin of his heroes is ‘ iHpic ;’ 
conscious of great strength, they 
think that there are no limits to it, 
and boldly transgress the boun- 
daries which separate the mortal 
from the immortal. Deeper is the 
view of Plato, who speaks of it as 
‘ro &Beov Kal cxorervdy.” We know 
how they accounted for it; it is to 
be found in the dualism between 
spirit and matter. This is also the 
doctrine of Philo, in whom the 
East and the West, the religion of 
Moses and the philosophy of Plato, 
whom he dinsidirs as an ‘Athenian 
Moses,’.are united in a ‘religious 
philosophic.’ Matter is evil; the 
imperfection of matter is the source 
of evil. The universal soul is 
polluted by coming into contact 
with matter. Evil was necessary ; 
a sinless life was. an impossibility. 
Plato did not believe that evil could 
be wholly conquered. Grecian phi- 
losophy has not understood the 
moral foundation of evil. 

A different solution is that 
given by the Apostle. Matter per 
se is not evil, according to the 
Hebrew Scriptures. For when 
God created all things it is 
stated: He saw that it was good. 
Its source is therefore not in the 
imperfection of matter. Nor can 
it be, according to the Apostle’s 
view, in the senses, for not merely 
are they a creation of God, who 
made all things so that they were 
good, but thus sin, being an 
inevitable result of creation, be- 
comes a necessity. Nor can it be, 


* Moreover, such a theory does not account for the many sins of the spirit which the 


Apostle enumerates, 
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I need hardly remark, inGod. For 
according to Plato the source of 
moral good is in the eternal ideas. 
The obligation to do good is derived 
from the nature of the Godhead. 
To become like the Godhead is to 
be ourendeavour. All that is good 
comes from God, who is the source 
of good, for He is holy, says Philo. 
St. Paul’s view of the ‘holiness of 
God’ is, of course, much more 
intense, and therefore he cannot 
consider Him as the source of evil. 

Whence, then, this anarchy in 
our moral nature? It is because of 
the antagonism which has arisen 
between capt and wvevpa. ‘The 
fiesh lusteth against the spirit 
and the spirit against the flesh, and 
these are contrary the one to the 
other, so that ye cannot do the 
things that ye would.’ The distinc- 
tion between the two, which is an 
act of creation, became an antago- 
nism. The zvevpa, the Divine 


breath, was to permeate the capi, 
and to transform it into its own 
likeness by means of the qvxi, 


which is the bond between the two. 
And thus, if the ideal had been 
reached, man would have been 
avevparios, @ word peculiar to St. 
Paul, instead of being what he is 
now, capxexdc. But man would have 
it otherwise. The will, which is the 
substratum of every being, when 
called into exercise, manifested itself 
as arbitrariness. The soul tears itself 
loose from the spirit, moved by the 
false representation that its Creator 
is neither Love nor Holiness, but 
Power, which shows itself in a 
despotic command. It rebels, calls 
in the aid of the senses, and having 
disturbed the centre of gravity, 
causes a revolution which makes 
the true development, that of the 
spirit, which is liberty, impossible. 
It has no magic formula wherewith 
to make recede the tide which it 
has called forth. The cap— masters 
the WvyH, and the zvevua feels the 
evil influence. So far does the usur- 
pation of the oap~ extend, that the 
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Apostle uses the word in an ethical 
sense. ‘I know,’ he says, ‘ that in 
my flesh dwelleth no good thing.’ 
The word denoted primarily nothing 
else but the substance out of which 
man is formed. It is used to dis- 
tinguish man from God—the creature 
from the Creator. But St. Paul 
gives it a new meaning; to him 
it is human nature in its state 
of estrangement, in its rebellion. 
Everywhere does he see the traces 
of the conflict between the inward 
and outward man—between the 
higher, better part of self, and the 
lower. And everywhere does he find 
the subjugation of the rvevpa. In 
the Jewish world he finds breaking 
of the law, and hence dishonouring 
of God ; turning to the Gentiles, he 
finds that they have changed the 
truth of God into a lie, and served 
the creature more than the Creator. 
They are filled with all unrighteous- 
ness; they have given themselves up 
to all manner of iniquity, and they 
have pleasure in them that do such 
things. Seeing all this, and inter- 
preting the cry of the conscience, it 
is not strange that he should ex- 
claim, ‘ There is none righteous, no 
not one. All have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God.’ 

This view, therefore, of the cause 
of evil is opposed to that of Greek 
philosophy. Spirit and matter are 
now ina state of hostility ; but this 
is not the source of evil, but its out- 
flow. The rule of the capé over the 
wvevpa is not the original institu- 
tion. Plato himself looks upon the 
soul as having committed some 
crime in a former existence, and 
being for its punishment imprisoned 
inthe body. It opposes all theories, 
too, which look upon evil as founded 
in man’s original organisation, and 
make it hence a necessity and de- 
rive it in reality from God. And 
whilst other theories perpetuate 
evil, it holds out the possibility of 
a complete triumph of good and a 
total defeat of evil. 

Man comes in the world as a free 
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being. The conscience assures him 
that it lies in his power to fulfil his 
moral destiny. All that is required 
of him is to live in accordance with 
the dictates of his conscience. The 
question is, therefore, in what rela- 
tion he will put his will towards his 
conscience. Is he to be governed by 
the conscience, the consciousness of 
the Divine law? Thus he shall attain 
the end of life: good. If his will is 
not free, if he has not the power to 
carry out what he wills, his moral life 
is an illusion; he has mere natural 
and not personal life. But the will in 
itself is not moral; it can only be- 
come moral when acting in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the con- 
science. Now, besides the conscious- 
ness of God, man has the conscious- 
ness of self. He lives under the law 
of development; the very idea of 
development implies that of a want 
to be supplied, of imperfection. His 
conscience tells him that perfection 
consists in the unison of the twofold 
consciousness. In choosing to sever 
the two, and putting the one in op- 
position to the other, man gives 
evidence of selfishness and becomes 
immoral. He isolates himself; he 
makes himself the very centre of 
the universe, and, in accordance 
with this notion, exercises his will. 
Indoing so he violates a fundamental 
law of his moral being, and the effect 
of this departure cannot but make 
itself felt all throughout. His con- 
sciousness of self, of the world, of 
God, is considerably modified. 

St. Paul, then, in accordance with 
the general view of the Old Tes- 
tament, does not look upon evil 
as natural, but as unnatural; it is 
not a development, but an obstacle, 
a hindrance, a deviation. Looking 
at it in the light of the conscience, 
it appears to him as the negation of 
morality. Man now lags on the 
way ; he has called a dvvajuc into ex- 
istence, called by the Apostle éyapria, 
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which retards his progress in every 
possible way. This dvvauc develops 
and establishes its sway over the 
whole of human nature. The senses 
are the instrument made use of, and 
by means of them the vovc and 
mvevpa and vy are perverted. The 
voug becomes vote ripe capxoc; the 
mvevpa Tov vod¢g requires to be re- 
newed ; the Wvyxi stands in need of 
deliverance; the will becomes the 
will of the flesh. We shall have 
occasion to refer afterwards to St. 
Paul’s view of human liberty ;4 he 
certainly does not deny the capa- 
bility of man to choose between good 
and evil: ‘to will is present with 
me,’ he declares expressly. Lastly, 
the conscience itself is affected. 
It becomes conscious of the dualism 
between man and God, and the 
thought of it fills it with inexpressi- 
ble pain and sorrow. In spite of 
its warnings man has deliberately 
acknowledged that nature is a 
higher power than the moral spirit 
and has refused obedience to its 
commands. In the tumult of pas- 
sions its voice died away unheeded. 
He might, he should, have listened 
to those calm, majestic tones, for 
reason itself proclaims that they 
are the utterance of truth. He 
should have allowed his conscience 
to guide him into the path of 
obedience, along which is the way to 
liberty, and thus his development 
would have been a true and undis- 
turbed one, and he would have 
reached salvation ; that is, he would 
have lost himself in the harmony of 
the all. Instead of this his avrovopia 
is indeed dvopia, his freedom licen- 
tiousness, the caricature of liberty, 
and his development retrogression. 
No wonder that the conscience 
should weep for him. Surrounded 
on all sides by symptoms of de- 
generacy and decay, she sits on her 
throne in garments of mourning 
beseeching and entreating, as if the 
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very sight of her impotence, to 
whom should have belonged all 
power, would surely melt the stony 
hearts of men. But at other times 
she commands and threatens and 
condemns; for man has sinned 
against her. Her wrath is roused 
against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men, because they 
hold the ‘truth in unrighteousness.’ 
‘They knew God and yet they 
glorified Him not as God, neither 
were thankful, but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened.’ ‘They knew 
the judgment of the conscience, that 
they which commit such things are 
worthy of death, and yet they do 
the same.’ Then man rises in self- 
defence; he must either renounce 
self that he may save himself, in 
other words yield to his conscience, 
or maintain self, that is destroy him- 
self by attempting to kill the con- 
science. Therefore did men kill the 
prophets and Christ, the conscience 
of humanity, as an act of self-preser- 
vation. But in truth it was an act 
of suicide. Ifthe conscience could 
be completely destroyed, if all traces 
of it could be obliterated, humanity 
itself would have ceased to exist. 
We now come to a second point 
in St. Paul’s system. The great 
fact of ‘sin,’ to use a theological 
word, based on the testimony of the 
empirical conscience, is undoubted. 
Humanity stands in need of help, for 
itis weak; theconscience proclaims it 
loudly. Theend of creation cannot be 
frustrated ; how is it to be realised ? 
St. Paul points to the revelation 
of God’s righteousness. ‘The in- 
visible things of Him from the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that 
are made.’ In nature and in 
history—both are contained in St. 
Paul’s words—God reveals Himself. 
The purpose of revelation is edu- 
cation; the idea of revelation is that 
of the education of humanity. It is 
now generally acknowledged that 
its necessity—if there be any such 
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thing—is independent of the so- 
called ‘doctrine of the Fall.’ 
Education requires necessarily an 
agent from without to impart know- 
ledge, to give an impulse and to 
guide. However high, according to 
St. Paul, man’s original state ma 

have been, he acknowledges thatthere 
were latent powers which require to 
be brought out. God's revelation 
is to be the tadaywydc of humanity. 
Without entering into the question 
whether the ‘heavens declare the 
glory of God’ or the ‘glory of the 
astronomer,’ it is interesting from 
an ethical point of view to state in 
a few words St. Paul’s view of the 
heathen or, as he generally calls it, 
the Greek world. The heathen 
knew God. ‘He left Himself not 
without a witness in that He did 
good, and gave the rain from heaven 
and fruitful seasons, filling their 
hearts with food and gladness.’ He 
revealed Himself, ‘making of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and deter- 
mining the times before appointed 
and the bounds of their habitation.’ 
They were called upon to seek in 
the things that are made the Lord 
that made them. Nature was full 
of signs and symbols, which it was 
their task to interpret. They had 
also, as we have seen, the conscience 
‘bearing witness of the law within 
in their hearts.’ The ‘ uncircum- 
cision’ could fulfil the law; some 
of the Gentiles had done ‘ by nature 
the things contained in the law.’ 
For to perceive the truth is to love 
it, and to love itis to obey it. There 
is no trace in St. Paul of the austere 
theology which explains the virtues 
of the heathen world, which it can- 
not deny, as ‘splendid vices ;’ on 
the contrary, God is no respecter of 
persons; ‘He will render to every 
man according to his deeds: to them 
who by patient continuance in well- 
doing seek for glory and honour 
and immortality, eternal iife.’ The 
question put to them is not so much, 
What hast thou done? but, How 
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hast thou done it? The earnest 
striving after the ideal, the purity 
of mind and heart, the passionate 
search after truth, the moral effort 
of the will—in all these things lies 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Thus are the nations to be edu- 
cated. The Apostle speaks of 
them as children in bondage under 
the elements of the world. The 
things of the world, on which, to 
quote Philo, ‘God impressed the 
ideas and powers of the Logos,’ are 
to be their tutors and governors 
until the time appointed of the 
Father. It is a difficult task which 
is set before them. It is difficult, 
says Plato, to find the Creator, and 
impossible, after one has found Him, 
to make Him known. And Cicero 
complains: ‘Igniculos nobis dedit 
parvulos quos celeriter malis mo- 
ribus opinionibusque depravati sic 
restinguimus ut nusquam nature 
lumen appareat.’ But these words 
were written after the nations had 
plunged into heathendom. For the 
education had failed. There is a 
grand description in the fortieth 
chapter of Isaiah of the God of 
Israel, concluding with the question, 
‘To whom then will you liken Me, or 
shallI be equal? saith the Holy One.’ 
And satirically the prophet speaks 
of the ‘workman who melteth a 
graven image.’ ‘ He that is so im- 
poverished that he has no oblation 
chooseth a tree that will not rot; 
he seeketh with him a cunning 
workman to prepare a graven image 
that shall not be moved.’ St. Paul 
is on the whole wonderfully free of 
Jewisk prejudices in regard to other 
religions. The cause of heathenism 
he finds in these two principles: 
‘That when they knew God, they 
did not glorify Him as God, neither 
were thankful.’ They did not glo- 
rify Holiness, they did not adore 
Love. For their heart was not in 
conformity with their conscience. 
And thus the consciousness of the 
truth within them was weakened, 
their minds became vain, their 
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wisdom was foolishness, they fol- 
lowed no longer after righteousness, 
but ‘gave themselves up to un- 
cleanness through the lusts of their 
own hearts.’ It need hardly be 
remarked that this description 
applies to the condition of the world 
in general. 

The education of humanity was 
to be progressive; from stage to 
stage man was to be led onward 
and upward. But it goes not 
beyond the first stage, for humanity 
refuses to be educated, and turns 
from the ravaywyle. But there 
still remains another method to be 
tried. A revelation is made differ- 
ing not in kind but in degree from 
the one made to the Greek world. 
It is a revelation not in symbols but 
in words. The ‘will of God’ is 
declared, and written down in order 
that ,he who ‘runs may read.’ The 
objective ideal conscience is put 
before humanity. The law is ‘good 
and holy;’ its purpose is to stimu- 
late the individual conscience. The 
contemplation of the ‘moral ideal’ 
is the basis of moral life. It stood 
before the eyes of the nation ; there 
was no doubt about it; all possibi- 
lity of a mistake was excluded. The 
Apostle looks upon this as a great 
advantage, for when he asks,‘ What 
advantage then has the Jew, and 
what profit is thereof circumcision?’ 
he answers, ‘Much every way; 
chiefly because that unto them were 
committed the oracles of God.’ But 
the mentor of the individual con- 
science succeeds not in gaining the 
affection of the pupil. His ‘thou 
shalt’ and ‘thou shalt not,’ with 
additions of ‘ blessings’ and ‘curses,’ 
reducing morality to a subtle form 
of egotism ; his endless multiplica- 
tion of commandments, hiding the 
basis on which they rest, and veil- 
ing the unity which ought to reign 
throughout; in short, the form in 
which he presents himself, calls 
forth the opposition of the odpé. 
What was seen, according to the 
Apostle, in Adam, is seen on a 
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larger scale in the Jewish nation. 
In very bold language, most liable 
to be misunderstood, the Apostle 
describes the effects of the law. 
‘What shall we say then? Is the 
law sin? God forbid. Nay, I had 
not known sin but by the law, for 
I had not known lust except the 
law had said, Thou shalt not covet. 
But sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, wrought in me all 
manner of concupiscence. For 
without the law sin was dead. For 
I was alive without the law once; 
but when the commandment came, 
sin revived and I died.’ In the 
Epistle to the Corinthians he says, 
‘The strength of sin is the law.’ 
And in another chapter he describes 
the whole ministration of Moses as 
the ministration of death. For it 
was the ministration of the letter. 
The letter killeth. It is the spirit 
alone which giveth life. From 
these statements, then, we gather 
the effects of the Jaw. Sin being 
the consciousness of sin, it may 
be said that the law created sin. 
It tore man violently out of the 
state of moral unconsciousness, or 
rather semi-consciousness, in which 
he was before the commandment ; 
it roused his evil desires and pas- 
sions; it drove him into by-paths, 
and made him go astray. It 
brought the ideal and the real in 
hitherto unknown collision; it 
widened the gap more than ever. 
Thus it failed, and must needs pass 
away to make room for something 
higher and better. 

The idea of the law was good; 
its form was calculated to produce 
evil. What makes the Apostle look 
with such great terror upon the law 
is his Pharisaical training and the 
experience of those days. It is a 
well-known fact that the law be- 
comes gradually a greater protec- 
tion for the criminal than for the 
honest man. By means of ingenious 
though not ingenuous interpreta- 
tions the former manages to keep 
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to the letter of the Iaw, however 
much he may oppose its spirit. It 
would be impossible to give a cata- 
logue of the legal immoralities 
committed by humanity. More 
criminals have escaped by the law 
than have been punished by it. 
Now, the Pharisees who dissected 
the law in numberless atoms, and 
who applied to it their traditional 
exegesis, were the very men to pro- 
ducea clinging to the letter of the 
lawand anevading of its spirit. Thus 
under the very shadow of the law, 
with its name on their lips, morality 
was in danger. Besides, the Apostle 
contrasts the state of the ‘rvedja,’ in 
which he is now, with that of the 
‘letter,’ in which he was formerly. 
At the very best the law is imper- 
fect. This arises from the fact that 
it must be embodied in a form which 
is the product of the age, and of 
the ‘Zeit-Geist’ in which it is given. 
And the utmost it can do in a cer- 
tain period is to create a nation of 
obedient servants, doing their duty 


for fear of the whip. But it can- 
not create loving children. 
However, though the doers of the 
law shall be justified, it remains 
necessary to impart a new revela- 
tion, in order to manifest more fully 
the Divine ideal, and to complete 


the education of humanity. The 
idea of education is more than a 
mere communication of knowledge. 
But by the deeds of the law, ac- 
cording to the Apostle, no flesh is 
justified, and therefore a Divine in- 
terposition is all the more necessary. 
There is a gulf fixed between the 
objective ideal and the subjective 
reality, which it seems cannot be 
bridged over. In order to make the 
real, as it ought to be, ideal, it is 
necessary to establish that the ideal 
is real. This is Christianity. This 
is given in Christ. Christ and 
Christianity are identical. 

It is well known how the Greeks 
endeavoured to embody their ideals. 
The jjpwec, ‘hpBéwy yévoc avdpar,’ 
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were the representatives of the 
Greek ideas of perfection. Beauti- 
ful, bold, fearless, strong, overcom- 
ing all resistance, and exalted after 
their death above ordinary mortals, 
they stood on the ideal heights to 
which human nature must aspire. 
The Greek nation, whatever a soli- 
tary philosopher may have done, 
did not soar beyond nature. Higher 
is the ideal of Seneca, for it is the 
intellectual ideal, when he describes 
the perfect philosopher. He lifts 
him far above the gods and above 
the world. But the ara#ea is the 
great imperfection of his ideal; it 
is the perfection of a block of 
marble, icily cold. Much grander 
is the ideal of St. Paul, for it is the 
moral ideal. It is the embodiment 
of the highest good. This was 
the thought which struck him on 
the way to Damascus, when the 
voice said, ‘lam Jesus, whom 
thou persecutest.’ Engaged in the 
search after righteousness, this 
identification of Christ with His 
martyred saint, this manifestation 
of the highest love, seemed to him 
the very highest type of morality. 
And immediately he wished to shape 
his life in accordance with it: ‘Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do ?” 
The moral ideal embodied in a 
person! The concrete Jewish mind 
—and shall we not add the world, 
with the exception of the philo- 
sopher?—cannot rest satisfied with 
the mere abstract idea. The intellect 
demands the idea; the conscience 
calls for its realisation. The Apostle 
points to Christ. Ecce Homo—Be- 
hold the Man. He is the ideal Man, 
the second Man, the last Adam. 
He stands on the very summit of 
humanity, and becomes the Author 
of a new creation. In Him the 
heavenly ideal is fulfilled ; He gives 
expression to the Divine idea of 
Beauty. He is good; He ‘knew 
no sin.’ He had the capt, but not 
the cupt dpapriac. The Apostle, in 
his eagerness, fearing that his Gen- 
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tile hearers might conclude that the 
possession of the op necessarily 
involves that of ayapria, borders on 
Docetism when he speaks of Christ 
as being sent ‘in the likeness of 
sinful flesh.’ Yet from other pass- 
ages, as when he speaks of Christ 
being crucified and dying, it follows 
that the Apostle ascribed to Christ 
the real capi. But it is ideal, for 
He has the Spirit of Holiness. All 
men, it is true, have the zvedpa, but 
it is no longer in them the spirit of 
holiness. By virtue of it there is in 
Him not the antagonism between the 
aip& and the rrevpa which, as we 
have seen, is found amongst Jews 
and Gentiles. He is rvevparidc ; 
his will is in harmony with the 
Divine Will, and His self-conscious- 
ness and consciousness of God are 
one, so that He can say, ‘I and the 
Father are one.’ 

‘The Holy Oneof Israel,’ who had 
ever before Him the ideal ‘to be per- 
fect even as His Father which is in 
heavenis perfect,’ withwhom toknow 
the good was to do it, in whom vir- 
tue had become incarnate, stands in 
absolute grandeur before the Apostle. 
He had not known Him in the days 
of His flesh, when He moved in the 
midst of His Galilean fishermen ; he 
knew little of the circumstances of 
His life spent amidst the hills of 
Nazareth and the seaside of Caper- 
naum. He had first seen Him in hea- 
ven, on the throne of God, amidst 
the Divine glories. Hence, every idea 
of relativity is at once excluded ; 
Christ comes before him as the ab- 
solute ideal of humanity, indepen- 
dent of time, circumstances, and 
nationalities. He has felt the trans- 
cendent power of the moral ideal, the 
very highest, and he adores it, and 
proclaims it. He preaches to the 
world the reality of the ideal con- 
science, and demands its allegiance 
and worship. For the hour has 
come when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth. The reign of Mount 
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Gerizim and of Jerusalem has come 
to an end; religion is no longer a 
theology, it is morality. 

The contemplation of the moral 
ideal, we said, is the basis of 
moral life. It says to those that 
are fallen, that are sinking, that 
are struggling in the waters 
below : ‘Give not thyself up to de- 
spair ; become not unbelieving, but 
believing. Thou too canst rise, 
thou too canst progress, thou too 
canst overcome.’ And it speaks 
with authority, for in Christianity 
it is the voice of a living person. 
The yearning heart and the dis- 
tracted conscience are pointed to 
an immaculate life. Surely to be- 
hold it gives strength, encourage- 
ment, consolation. But the mere 
contemplation does not suffice, for it 
might have a depressing influence 
and might send men away filled 
with doubts and fears. Faith is 
needed in order that the moral 
ideal may bring forth fruit. The 
author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, a brilliant disciple of the 
Pauline school, has explained to us 
what faith is. It is the evidence 
of the reality of the ideal. We are 
inclined to hold that what is, ought 
to be—that what is, is of necessity. 
But against this view the human 
conscience protests. Faith is the em- 
bodiment of that protest. It is the 
heart lifting itself above the visible, 
with its manifold contradictions and 
numerous dissonances, to a higher 
world, whence it returns with the 
message that the ideal is the true 
reality, that men ought to strive 
after it, and that true harmony can 
only be found when the ideal and 
real form part of one whole. But 
this is not all, This temper of the 
soul plunged, so to speak, in the 
ideal, must needs call forth a moral 
act. It stirs up the will to attach 
itself to and to act in accordance 
with the knowledge which it has 
obtained. Thus faith becomes sym- 
pathy with the ideal; by means of 
it we lift ourselves out of the lower 
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form of life, turning around self 
into that higher form the centre 
of which is Christ. Thus, faith in 
its highest meaning is not opposed 
to works ; it is itself a work, a great 
moral act. 

‘Faith in Christ,’ in that life 
which manifested itself most in Hi: 
death, when He became ‘ obedient 
even unto the death of the cross,’ 
must of necessity become the prin- 
ciple of a new life. The kawwic 
tivOpwroc is born and grows under 
its influence. A restoring process 
is carried on as man is gradually 
cleansed. The communion with 
Christ, the power of His life, makes 
itself felt within us. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews and St. John de- 
scribe it as axaQapiZeey. The former, 
contrasting the Old and New Tes- 
taments, declares that Christ purges 
the conscience from dead works, 
which are the works of the law, 
to serve the living God. The Spi- 
rit of Christ becomes the centre 
within us, and from it proceed 
light and life giving rays, pene- 
trating to the very darkest and 
most hidden corners. It transforms 
the heart, and thence it proceeds to 
renew the mind and the spirit. The 
union between the new ideal life 
and ourselves is strongly insisted 
upon and illustrated by images 
taken from nature, as when the 
Apostle speaks of Christ being the 
head and we being the members. 
He exhorts, ‘ Let this mind be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus.’ 
He tells his hearers that they must 
die with Christ and rise with 
Christ. He bids them to take up 
the new life, to receive it within 
them, and to let it do its work. 
To us the ideal is something with- 
out, which we must pursue with 
all our powers. The Apostle, on 
the other hand, plants the ideal 
within. To us the boundaries be- 
tween the ideal and real are well 
marked and strongly defined; to 
the Apostle they are ‘obliterated, 
for heaven descends upon earth, 
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and earth ascends to heaven. The 
ideal grows within him and trans- 
forms the real after its own like- 
ness. And at last the purpose of 
creation is fulfilled: the antagonism, 
the disharmony, is at an end. The 
new man rejoices in the absolute 
consciousness of peace. The Spirit 
of God and his own spirit are one, 
and they declare the fact with one 
voice. We must confess that we 
stand here before a deep mystery. 
We are transplanted in the sha- 
dowy land of mysticism. The ori- 
gin of life is shrouded in mystery. 
To expect legal definitions and ma- 
thematical accuracy is absurd. The 
place whereon we stand is holy, 
and only the heart filled with reve- 
rence can hope to stand within 
sight of the sanctuary. 

It has been well said that Greece 
and Rome could not produce a great 
man. They might give birth to a 


great Greek or a great Roman, but 
beyond this they could not go. The 
same remark may be ¢ applied + to their 
creation of a moral type. 


Their re- 
ligion was Patriotism; their ideal 
was the State. It was the love of 
their native land, of the joyous sky 
above them, of the hills and valleys 
around them,that created those god- 
like heroes of whom it may be said, 
‘Es kann die Spur von ihren Erden- 
tagen nicht in Aeonen unterge- 
hen.’ The affection with which they 
looked upon their country was their 
great source of inspiration; it led 
them to those deeds of valour which 
compelled the admiration of their 
enemies ; it made them forget the 
tie of home and kindred, and sacri- 
fice every prospect of life; it made 
them endure without a murmur all 
hardship and toil, and, having re- 
sisted unto the bitter end, accept 
inevitable death with resignation. 
Patriotism has never been such a 
passion as it was in ancient Hellas, 
The chieftain, wounded to death, 
joyfully laid himself down to die in 
the consciousness that he bequeathed 
to his country two immortal vic- 
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tories. He had been a good citizen; 
that was the realisation of the Greek 
ideal. The best evidence of this 
is found in Plato’s ideal republic. 
The State is called upon to make its 
citizens moral. Morality has its basis 
in sogia, on which rest avépeia and 
ewhposvyy, and duccaoovry is the cli- 
max. To obey the laws of the State is 
the great duty of which Socrates 
speaks. Plato has not surpassed his 
master. His State, with its absolute 
power, disposing according to its 
good pleasure of the life of the 
Citizen, and looking upon him as a 
mere machine, does in re ality destroy 
the idea of morality. For the idea 

of a free personality is reduced to 
a very minimum. Bnt, at the 
best, what is the Cecawavrn of 
Plato? It is ra abrod mparrecy Kat pu) 
wohumpaypoveiy. Itis to respect the 
rights of others; it is conceived of 
in . relation to the State. And, be- 
sides, morality is a state to which 
but few can attain. The philosopher 
stands at the head, and in vain do 
the masses endeavour to follow him. 
There is no admission ; the gates to 
them are barred. Christianity alone 
understands the idea of humanity, 
and no one has painted so vividly 
the hitherto unknown picture of 
the ‘ New Man’ as the great idealist 
of Tarsus. Considering his birth, his 
training, and former life, it is the 
most marvellous achievement in the 
religious history of humanity. The 
‘new man’ belongs to no country, 
and is not the child of circumstances ; 
going back to his very deepest origin, 
he is a creation of Heaven, a child 
of grace. ‘Das Hichste ist nicht 
im Ringen und Streben, sondern in 
dem Empfangen freier Gaben.’ He 
is humble, meek, gentle, filled with 
infinite sympathy, putting himself 
in the place of others, slow in judg- 
ment, never daring to condemn. He 
deems nothing thatis human strange 
or common; he looks upon the 
world not as the possession of a 
Satanic power, but as one of the 
many mansions of his Father’s 
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house. He does not separate himself 
from the world or from his fellow- 
men ; he sees everywhere the Divine 
imprimatur, however obscured by 
the dust of earth; he discovers 
everywhere the latent germ waiting 
for the gentle spring to make it 
bud and bring forth fruit. To raise, 
to exalt, to ennoble all that is hu-, 
man, is his constant endeavour. As 
for himself, he leads a great inner 
life, known to none but himself. He 
appears oft to himself like Lazarus 
coming out of the grave, ‘bound 
hand and foot with grave-clothes, 
and his face bound about with a 
napkin.’ He has to carry on a 
great work, and the great law of 
labour is also for him: ‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou 
labour.’ He has to free his mind, 
to open his heart, to let the 
light of heaven stream through 
the windows of his soul, to learn 
discipline, to acquire habits of self- 
control, to exercise his will in ac- 
cordance with the Divine ideal. 
He is a free man, not a servant. 
He is under the law of the spirit, 
under the law of love. The ques- 
tion he has to put to himself 
is, whether he is in accordance 
with the mind of Christ. He has 
to find the very highest freedom in 
the highest form of obedience—the 
obedience of love. Strong in the 
consciousness of an ever increasing 
faith, with a love strong enough to 
be just, and not the fruit of in- 
differentism, towards God and the 
world, he carries within his heart 
the hope, against which the gate 
of hell cannot prevail, that all 
God’s children will one day throw 
themselves in the embrace of their 
Father. Quietly, but energetically, 
he labours, doing his duty, advienne 
que pourra, passionately searching 
after what is true, what is good, 
what is beautiful; dreading with a 
great fear selfishness in every form ; 
studying and cultivating self-renun- 
ciation and sacrifice. A holy in- 
fluence sustains him through life, 
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makes him resigned in the midst of 
persecution and suffering, and gladly 
lay down life in the bosom whence 
it came. And he desires no other 
epitaph but that he laboured for 
the kingdom of God, where the 
ideal and real are one; where the 
streams of humanity mingle with 
the ocean of the Divine, and where 
flows in an uninterrupted harmony 
the music of the universe. 


Ill 


Tne battle is still raging around 
St. Paul. The theologians are still 
at war, and the reconciliations wit- 
nessed now and then are but a sus- 
pension of arms. It must be so 
forever. The atmosphere of theo- 
logy is strife. She was born 
amidst the stormy waves of trou- 
bled seas. She owes her birth to 
the heretics, who took one truth 
which was a truth, and proclaimed 
it as if it were truth itself. She 
is developed amidst the shrieks 
of combatants, and marches to the 
music of drums. But when the 
fury of the warriors is exhausted, 
when the age to which she belonged 
is laid in the midst of those that 
rest in uneasy dreams, the new 
generation will ever ask whether 
what was once orthodox is not now 
becoming heretical, or it will pass 
by and look at her with the vene- 
ration or curiosity with which it 
regards a mummy. It will call for 
change, for progress, for develop- 
ment. It will follow St. Paul, the 
apostle of development, the great 
protestant against all kind of nar- 
rowness and limitation, the de- 
nouncer of fossils, and of the ten- 
dency which sets up the letter and 
clings to it as if it were the spirit. 

St. Paul was a great theologian. 
The age after the Reformation, an 
age of reaction, has looked upon 
him almost exclusively as a theo- 
logian and a lawyer. On the doc- 
trine of predestination, boldly and 
mysteriously stated by St. Paul, 
misunderstood and exaggerated by 
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St. Augustine and Calvin—on an 
exaggerated exaggeration of what 
must always remain a mystery, is 
built Puritanism. It is a theology. 
Its basis is the absolute sovereignty 
of God. It sits on the throne with 
God; judging from prayers and 
sermons, it is the great ministry of 
Heaven. The nations where it 
reigns are fond of calling themselves 
‘a second Israel,’ and of imagining 
that a special Providence watches 
over the chosen nation. But they 
are entirely mistaken; their morality 
is either below or above the Old 
Testament, and their theology is, 
after all, more Greek than Hebrew. 
Israel was rfot revived in the stern 
Puritans of the North or in the 
mild Calvinists of Holland. 

The present century is the age 
of humanity. It believes in hu- 
manity ; it is intensely interested 
in all that concerns man and human 
life. It is intent upon solving the 


problem; in the midst of its rest- 
lessness and agitation it is willing to 


listen to every voice which has some- 
thing to say upon that question. It 
may be true that metaphysics are ata 
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discount ; but moral questions—the 
relation in which Christianity stands 
towards society and the individual 
—exercise a strange fascination. 
The spirit, the heart, the con- 
science, assert their raison d’étre, 
and call out for the ideal in the 
face of an increasing worship of 
nature and a growing deification 
of matter. 

It seems that the way to God is 
through humanity. No more hu- 
man heart ever beat in this world 
than that of St. Paul. His sym- 
pathies were wide-spread ; his love 
seemed to have no limits. With 
his high idealism he was exceed- 
ingly practical ; he was not one of 
those dreamers sitting behind their 
desks and writing their Utopias in 
absolute ignorance of the world to 
which they announce the millen- 
nium. He was intensely religious, 
intensely moral; how to establish 
humanity on a moral foundation, 
how to make righteousness reign, 
was his great problem. He will 
lead us—if anyone can—to the 
feet of Christ. 

A.S. 





OUR IRISH POLICY. 


UBLIC interest in Ireland 
centres at present in the ap- 
proaching general election. The 
present Parliament, so far as Ire- 
land is concerned, is regarded as 
virtually dead. It may linger to 
the full period of natural dissolu- 
tion, or it may come to a speedier 
end, but in either case its proceed- 
ings are not likely to be of any 
very great importance. Neither the 
wishes nor the fears of the different 
parties are likely to be realised, nor 
does there appear any probability 
of any great measures being passed. 
But it is different with the Parlia- 
ment that is to succeed the present 
one. As regards it, if Ireland only 
proves true to herself, there is scope 
for the wildest imagination as to 
legislation on the most blazing 
principles. To it therefore every 
eye is now directed. Already the 


din of preparation is heard through- 
out the land; already the present 


representatives are being tried in 
the scales, and where they are 
found wanting, new men are being 
selected, who, when their day of 
reckoning comes, will be able to 
give good account of their steward- 
ship. 

The defeat of the Government on 
the Irish University Bill startled 
the country with the prospect of an 
immediate general election; and 
though subsequent events rendered 
such a proceeding, for a short time 
at least, unnecessary, the appeal to 
the country must sooner or later be 
made. The probable results of such 
an appeal as regards Ireland, and 
the course which we should subse- 
quently pursue, are the subjects 
upon which we wish to offer a few 
brief observations. 

The debate on the Irish Univer- 
sity Bill was in some respects more 
damaging to the Government than 
the division. After long and fre- 
quent heraldings, when public curio- 


sity was roused to the greatest de- 
gree, and public expectation wound 
to the highest pitch, the great mea- 
sure, which was to cut down the 
third and last branch of the deadly 
upas tree, was introduced. Every 
one now knows its fate; but we are 
inclined to think that, had the divi- 
sion on the Bill been taken without 
a debate, the result would not have 
been so detrimental to the Govern- 
ment, or so injurious to the cause 
of English government of Ireland. 

The debate, however, brought 
conspicuously to light the hope- 
lessly irreconcilable antagonism be- 
tween Irishideasand Imperial ideas; 
it has demonstrated the incompati- 
bility of English Liberalism with 
Irish Ultramontanism, and it has 
loosed the tie which held the English 
Liberal and Irish Ultramontane 
parties together. 

This latter fact may not be pa- 
latable to some, but it is none 
the less a fact, and the sooner 
itis recognised as such the bet- 
ter. As speaker after speaker rose 
on the memorable nights of the 
great debate, and as one Liberal 
Member of distinction after another 
delivered his opinions, not only upon 
the Bill itself, but upon the princi- 
ples which should be pursued in 
legislating for Ireland, and upon the 
relations of that country to ours, the 
antagonism of Irish ideas and Im- 
perial ideas became more glaring. 
For a time the Irish Liberal Mem- 
bers suspended their decision on the 
measure. At first they seemed in- 
clined to support it, upon the under- 
standing that it should be amended 
in committee; but as it became evi- 
dent that all amendments would be 
in an opposite direction to their 
views, that all the concessions which 
had been offered to them by the Go- 
vernment—the gagging clause, the 
exclusion of modern history and 
philosophy, probably also the consti- 
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tution of the Council—would be, by 
the almost unanimous voice of the 
House of Commons, condemned, 
and were already abandoned by 
the Government, their resolve was 
taken, and they voted for the rejec- 
tion of the measure. 

Efforts have been made to prove 
that it is solely upon this question 
that there is a difference of opinion 
between the English Liberals and 
the Irish Liberal members, and that 
the latter are otherwise true to 
their allegiance ; but this opinion is 
based upon an imperfect know- 
ledge of facts, and in blissful ignor- 
ance that a change has come over 
the spirit of the [rish Liberal con- 
stituencies. We are quite willing 
to believe that as long as the pre- 
sent Irish Liberal non-Home-Rule 
Members remain in Parliament they 
will continue generally to support 
the Government, but their opinions 
appear more moderate than those 
which their constituents avow, and 
it is beyond doubt that a very dif- 
ferent class of representatives will 
be returned at the next general 
election. Every vacancy that 
has occurred within the last few 
years in the representation of 
an Irish Liberal constituency has 
been filled up by a Home Ruler, 
and it is more than probable that 
the same conduct will become 
general when the occasion arises. 
Government candidates either have 
not come forward, or, when they 
have, were in the most unmistak- 
able manner rejected ; and so hope- 
less is the present position, that none 
of the Irish Law Officers of the 
Crown have a seat in Parliament. 

Facts such as these do not prove 
the popularity in Ireland of the 
English Liberal Government, nor 
the existence of any genuine bond of 
union between the Irish and Eng- 
lish Liberals. That union had begun 
when English Liberalism set itself 
the task of emancipating the Roman 
Catholics, and it would continue only 
until complete religious equality had 
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been established. If the English 
Liberals believe that this alliance 
still exists, the Irish people are not 
so blind to the true state of the case. 
They have not waited until this 
debate to learn the lesson which it 
teaches: to them it was but the 
crowning evidence of English bigot- 
ry and English hostility to Ireland’s 
interests. 

Special circumstances had within 
the last few years drawn the two 
parties more closely together, and 
given fresh life to the alliance be- 
tween them—English Liberalism in 
what it conceived to be the noble 
work of removing unjust class or 
sectarian advantages, Irish Liberal- 
ism in its desire to deprive its oppo- 
nents of ascendency. The Fenian 
conspiracy had attracted greater at- 
tention to Ireland than was usually 
bestowed, for it led people to think 
that there must be something radi- 
cally wrong in a country where such 
a movement took place. The Irish 
Church and Irish Jand tenure were 
considered by discerning statesmen 
to be the plague spots. To redress 
these grievances and to remove the 
anomaly of the Irish Church, and 
with the policy of governing Ireland 
according to Irish ideas emblazoned 
on their standard, the Liberals, 
English and Irish, were returned in 
overwhelming numbers to the new 
Parliament. The disestablishment 
of the Irish Church was the first- 
fruits. This measure, it may be re- 
marked in parentheses, was the logi- 
cal result and the necessary comple- 
tion of Roman Catholic emancipa- 
tion. Then came the Irish Land Act. 
Both measures received the support 
of Irish Liberals and of the Irish 
people as to a certain extent remov- 
ing the grievances; but however 
complete the first of these measures 
may have been, the Land Act was 
quite insufficient. ‘ Fixity of tenure 
at a fair rent’ was the least with 
which the people would be satisfied. 
They accepted the measure as an 
instalment of justice, as a partial 
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recognition of their claims, but they 
were far from being satisfied. And 
as it came to be administered and 
material was afforded upon which 
to form a judgment as to its real 
nature and effects, the loud praise 
with which it was received subsided, 
and there arose instead vehement 
denunciations. Already the faith of 
the Irish people in the liberal pro- 
mises of the English Parliament 
was beginning to be shaken, already 
it was becoming clear to them that 
only an Irish Parliament would deal 
with their grievances in a manner 
consonant with their ideas, 

The refusal to pardon the political 
prisoners, that is to say those who 
had been convicted of Fenianism, was 
another proof that it was useless to 
appeal to a British Government for 
anything they desired. The amnesty 
of the majority of these men was 
not sufficient: there should be no 
distinction between the prisoners, all 
must be released. But no, a deaf 
ear was turned to their petitions ; an 
Irish Parliament would alone enter- 
tain their prayers. 

A cry went forth too at this time, 
and one that had some truth in it, 
that Irish interests were being 
neglected by Parliament, that no 
time could be got to carry Irish 
Bills through Parliament, that de- 
bates on Irish subjects were post- 
poned till the small hours, when but 
little attention could be given them. 
And so gradually a party calling 
itself a Home Rule party grew up. 
In the exasperation of the Orange 
party with the treatment they had 
received in the disestablishment of 
the Church lay the probability of the 
Orange and Green blending together 
to strive for that form of govern- 
ment under which such measures 
would not be repeated; but the 
Orange party, unable to accept as 
true the ardent professions of 
liberality and toleration made to 
them, and conscious that their wel- 
fare lay in a loyal adherence to the 
English connection, resolutely de- 
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clined to enter into any compact. 
Their refusal, however, had but 
little effect upon the Home Rule 
party, which gained daily fresh 
adherents, as its programme 
became more decidedly national, 
growing by degrees sufficiently 
powerful to control elections, and 
ultimately to return their own 
nominees to Parliament. Some of 
these were elected Members with the 
countenance and support of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, hence their 
conduct in Parliament did not differ 


‘much from that of the non-Home- 


Rule Liberal Members, and they 
were ready generally to support the 
Government, from whom the Irish 
people had received so many benefits, 
partial and incomplete though those 
benefits might be. In other cases, 
however, the elections were carried 
against even the influence of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and this 
small section of the party either 
offered only a partial support to the 
Government or absented themselves 
altogether from the debates and 
divisions. Their numbers were 
not, however, sufficient to render 
their votes of much importance, and 
the rest of the Irish Liberal Members 
were true to the Government. 

One way or the other the English 
Liberal party, or, to speak more 
correctly, the Imperial Government, 
has been fast losing its adherents in 
Ireland ; and although it was ex- 
tremely probable even if an Irish 
University Bill satisfactory to the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy had been 
carried, the Roman Catholic clergy 
propitiated thereby, and their sup- 
port gained, that the return of Home 
Rulers as representatives of Irish 
constituencies would not have been 
checked, yet that probability has 
become a certainty when the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and the 
Roman Catholic press pronounce 
in favour of Home Rule. It is 
probable that sooner or later the 
Roman Catholic clergy must have 
taken this step. Powerful as is 
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their influence over their flocks, they 
are not at all times able to guide. 
Occasionally they must follow; and 
in the present day, when education, 
and the press, and the numerous 
other sources of enlightenment have 
rendered the people more indepen- 
dent and self-asserting, this course 
is becoming more necessary. The 
Irish people have long been listening 
to the voice of their press, whose 
unchanging text has been the re- 
storation of theirnational Legislature 
—‘an Irish Parliament for Ireland.’ 
This has been the burden of every 
discourse, the moral of every event; 
it has now become the first article 
of the political creed of the Irish 
people. But be the cause what it may, 
the pastorals of some of the Roman 
Catholic bishops, the speeches of 
numerous Roman Catholic priests, 
and the leading articles of their 
organs show that the great majority 
of the Irish Roman Catholic clergy 
have thrown in their lot with the 
Home Rule party. 


The alliance between the English 
Liberals and the Irish Liberals was 
not one which in the nature of things 


could last long. That they were 
allies for so many years was due to 
the fact that to a certain extent they 
had common objects in view. But 
the motives which swayed each were 
not similar. Many of the Irish 
Liberals aimed at nothing further 
than the establishment of religious 
equality ; but behind the action of 
the great majority of them were 
those motives, we should rather 
say extreme objects, which are now 
finding expression in Ireland, objects 
far more important and immeasur- 
ably greater than the petty acquisi- 
tions of the moment—behind the 
action of the English Liberals was 
the wish to be freed from all self- 
accusations which, judging by an 
English standard, had any real 
foundation, the wish to set ourselves 
right in the opinion of other nations, 
and the desire to be unshackled in 
future dealings with Ireland. ‘We 
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have,’ said Lord Kimberley in 
his speech last April at Ipswich, 
‘ purged our consciences of whatever 
injustice we have committed towards 
Treland.’ 

During this process the two parties 
held together, but during it also a 
change was going on in the Irish 
constituencies, and Irish Liberalism 
was assuming an extreme type. On 
the one hand the policy of the 
Ultramontane party was becoming 
more declared; on the other hand 
the voice of the Nationalist party 
was growing in strength. Between 
these two extremes Irish Liberalism 
of a moderate character is, or rather 
will at the next general election be 
almost if not quite unable to find 
expression, for these extremes are 
now the prevailing powers in Irish 
Liberal constituencies. With nei- 
ther of them can English Liberal- 
ism or English patriotism have any- 
thing in common. 

This state of affairs need not, how- 
ever, form any subject of self-gratu- 
lation with the Conservative party. 
They likewise have suffered in the 
change, and will have to surrender 
many of their seats ; and the power 
too which is to be employed against 
the Liberals will be employed equal- 
ly against them should they assume 
the reins of office: The question is, 
in fact, no longer one of party. It 
has become an Imperial one, and as 
such can only be disposed of by 
Englishmen of different parties unit- 
ing. 

Once more, then, are we brought 
face to face with an Irish difficulty. 
With a suddenness which was 
scarcely expected, yet with that in- 
evitability which we have long fore- 
seen, this difficulty is upon us.» What 
course are we now to pursue ? 

To enable us to come to a conclu- 
sion, we must first understand the 
nature of the proposals made to us, 
or rather demands made from us, by 
the Home Rule party, who are so 
fast supplanting the Irish Liberal 
Members. 
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It has been the policy of the 
more thoughtful leaders of the Home 
Rule party to be studiously mode- 
rate in their language and ideas. 
They have, in fact, dressed up the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, and they 
disclaim the language and views 
and ulterior designs of their more 
noisy and outspoken supporters. 
They call simply for a readjustment 
of the relations between the two 
countries with the view of prevent- 
ing the evils of over-centralisation. 
The Imperial Parliament is breaking 
down under the amount of work it 
has to perform—relieve it of the 
management of Irish internal do- 
mestic affairs; ‘let each country 
manage for itself what concerns it- 
self only, let both manage in a com- 
mon assembly what concerns both 
collectively. Thus healthy national 
aspirations will be satisfied, and 
the dead-lock of Imperial business 
prevented. Thus will a desirable 
mean be found between the separa- 
tion of countries which have so 
many interests in common, and the 
over-centralisation, which has been 
found to work so badly for both.”! 

It looks very reasonable and very 
simple ; and then, to make the plan 
appear less dangerous, ‘if deemed 
desirable, it might be arranged that 
the establishment of any religious 
ascendency, or the alteration of the 
Acts which settled Irish property 
in the reign of Charles II., should 
be placed beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Irish Parliament.’ 

If we seek the reason for the re- 
adjustment of relations between the 
two countries, we are told that Irish 
interests are neglected in the Im- 
perial Parliament, or that in things 
which concern Ireland most, English 
views are adopted in preference, 
often in direct opposition to Irish 
ones; but if we do not accept either 
of these reasons as sufficient for 
so great a change as the establish- 
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ment of separate and independent 
Legislatures, we areat once confront- 
ed with the usual rhetoric about 
Ireland’s inalienable right to self- 
government, and then we see clear- 
ly through the disguise. 

‘A large and intelligent commu- 
nity geographically, historically, 
and actually distinct,’ says Mr. 
MacCarthy, ‘it is denied the ma- 
nagement of its own affairs. . . . The 
results which generally follow so 
objectionable an arrangement have 
followed here. How can a calm 
and candid enquirer resist the con- 
clusion that it would be desirable to 
revert to the natural order of things, 
and restore to this distinct ancient 
and idiosyncratic community the 
control of its domestic affairs? Un- 
less all the world, and all political 
thinkers and all sagacious observers, 
and all orators and poets, have ut- 
terly deceived themselves as to the 
practical advantageousness of civil 
liberty, this restoration must be at- 
tended with the political advantages 
which ordinarily follow the posses- 
sion of such liberty.” 

There are many statements made 
by the Irish National party in treat- 
ing of this question which, on inves- 
tigation, appear to be scarcely war- 
ranted by facts. One would think 
from the tenor of the language used 
that all Ireland participated in their 
views ; one would think that the 
Irish people, whose name is so per- 
petually and glibly used, constituted 
the whole population of the island. 
The sound is imposing, for the mere 
idea of a people carries a weight 
with it which no other term would. 
The actual meaning of the term 
‘Irish people’ is much less, It has 
no such deep significance as the 
whole population of the island; it 
does not include the Protestants, it 
does not include a large number— 
and that the wealthiest and most 
respectable portion—of the Roman 
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Catholics, it has not even the merit 
of meaning persons of purely Celtic 
as opposed to Saxon blood; but it 
does mean simply and solely those 
persons who profess their belief in 
Ireland’s inalienable right to self- 
government, who look upon what 
they consider their country as suf- 
fering under the tyranny of an alien 
rule, and who hold other equally Na- 
tional opinions. The ‘ Irish people’ 
as at present in use in Ireland is the 
name of the followers of a political 
creed, and not of a distinct nation- 
ality, and this isa fact which should 
be remembered when considering 
the demands of the Home Rulers. 
Another tacit sort of assumption, 
and one rather amusing in its way, 
is that things cannot go on as they 
are going new—that we must, so to 
speak, at our peril at once make the 
choice of ‘separation’ or ‘ federal- 


ism.’ A specimen of this may be 


seen in the first extract which we 
quoted from Mr. MacCarthy’s book. 
It may be a very convenient way of 


putting the question, and one which, 
if persevered in, might on a less 
vital point possibly lead people to 
think that the choice had to be 
made; but we distinctly decline to 
recognise the necessity for making 
any such choice. If Ireland is a 
source of weakness to England 
under the present form of govern- 
ment, it would not alone be a much 
greater source of weakness, but 
would probably be a source of 
danger under any, other form of 
government or relationship between 
the countries. This much is evident, 
for Ireland is, to borrow National 
phraseology, ‘ garrisoned’ in a way 
which at least secures us the pos- 
session of the country, and our own 
position as a great power, much 
more than if the countries were 
connected by some federal compact 
for the endurance of which there 
could be no possible guarantee. 
All those persons who are well af- 
tected to this country are immense- 
ly strengthened by the moral, to 
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say nothing of the physical, support 
which the Imperial Government 
affords ; and from the Union many 
who might otherwise be hostile to 
us derive such advantages as to 
make their interests one with ours. 
Granting even what the Nationalists 
are so constantly trying to din into 
our ears, that a government which 
is not founded on the will of the 
people cannot be strong, we not 
alone have nothing to induce us to 
believe that if we cast off Ireland 
to-morrow and granted all her de- 
mands, the Imperial Government 
would be in a stronger position than 
it is under present circumstances, 
but we have positive reason to 
believe that it would be in a much 
weaker position. The views and 
tendencies of England and Ireland 
in matters of foreign policy are so 
directly opposed to each other, and 
the national leanings of each are so 
entirely at variance, that the same 
differences which now prompt only 
to the acquisition of self-government 
or control in domestic affairs would 
prompt then to government as re- 
gards foreign affairs. Although the 
Irish are now loud in asserting that 
once in possession of Home “Rule 
they would link their fate irrevoc- 
ably with us, we cannot believe that 
where such great divergence of 
views exists any permanent alliance 
could exist between the two nations. 

We are, however, it appears, not 
to be left the choice of deciding in 
the matter. Ireland’s opportunity 
has come. She will shortly be ina 
position to demand the restoration 
to her of her native Legislature. 
The form in which this demand is 
to be made from us will, we are 
told, be a compact number of Irish 
Members, not ambitious place 
hunters, for these will be carefully 
purged from Irish representation, 
but men pledged in the most solemn 
manner to a fixed and definite line 
of policy, acting on it in season and 
out of season, seizing every oppor- 
tunity to embarrass every Govern- 
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ment, opposing every Government 
measure which by coalition with 
the Opposition they would be able 
to defeat, and thus by placing suc- 
cessive Governments in minorities 
render our Parliamentary institu- 
tions unworkable, and bring the 
Government of the country to a 
dead-lock. By a course of conduct 
such as this they hope to render 
themselves so obnoxious, that for 
the sake of convenience we will cast 
them out from our Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and send them back to make 
a Parliament for themselves. 
Various estimates have been made 
as to the number of Home Rule 
Members which will be returned to 
the next Parliament. Sixty is con- 
sidered the most approximate, but 
even if only fifty are returned this 
will represent 100 votesona division, 
and with the two great English 
parties at all evenly balanced, it 
cannot be denied that even fifty 
Members might cause serious ob- 
struction to the government of the 
country. A line of conduct such as 
this is one against which our Parlia- 
mentary forms and usages appear to 
afford us no protection. Hitherto 
Irish discontent has assumed a form 
hostile to property, life, or govern- 
ment, and has consequently been 
easily dealt with by the Executive 
Government ; now it comes forward 
under the protection of a consti- 
tutional guise, penetrating within 
the walls of Parliament, and assum- 
ing a form not so easily dealt with. 
Supposing that all this actually 
comes to pass, why should we not 
rid ourselves of this trouble, concede 
the demands urged upon us, and 
restoreto Ireland her national Legis- 
lature? The question is a useful 
one, for its answer affords us a 
guide as to what our course must he. 
Suppose, then, Ireland set free 
from this country, the only remain- 
ing ties between us the same as 
those now existing between Great 
Britain and Canada. This form of 
connection seems to be the one 
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most in favour at present. The 
constitution, however, would be 
different in so far that in Ireland 
there is: a titled aristocracy, which 
would form the Superior Chamber. 

It is not too much to assume that 
the Parliament would be a popular 
one, based upon a lower franchise 
than the present, and consequently 
representing to a greaterextentthan 
the present Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment do a lower class of the people. 
Nor is it probable that the Irish 
House of Lords would have more if 
even as much power in opposing 
popular measures as our British 
House of Lords has. A free scope 
would therefore be afforded to the 
Irish people for carrying into effect 
all their projects for making Ireland 
wealthy and prosperous, happy and 
free. The policy which would be 
pursued by the Irish Parliament is 
easily to be surmised from the 
speeches of Home Rulers and from 
the articles of the National press. 

Naturally all the evils ascribed 
to the Union would be quickly re- 
moved, and laws passed embodying 
the principles now announced as the 
properremedies for these grievances. 

One of the first charges against 
the Union is its disastrous effects 
upon Irish commerce and manu- 
factures. The Union drains Ireland 
of her income. 

‘If we estimate the exported re- 
venue,’ says a prominent Home 
Rule speaker, ‘ the absentee rents, 
and the loss on Irish manufactureas 
conjointly amounting to 5,000,000l. 
a year for the 72 years the Union 
has lasted, the result will show a 
money drain of 360,000,000/. during 
that period. . . . Home Govern- 
meat would take the robber hand of 
England out of our pocket. Home 
Government would arrest the per- 
petual drain of Irish income.’ 

Although such language may be 
regarded as slightly exaggerated, 
having been used in the heat of 
addressing a public audience, it 
nevertheless expresses more or less 
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truly Irish views, for Irish National 
writers agree in believing that the 
Union injures Irish commercial and 
manufacturing interests. But it is 
manifest that an Irish Parliament 
could not remedy this state of things 
except by legislation, and the only 
legislation possible would be a re- 
turn to the old, and with us long 
exploded, system of protection. It 
is the only way by which Irish 
manufactures can be put ona par 
with English, and unless some laws 
were made on the subject, trade 
would continue in its present chan- 
nels, Home Government or no Home 
Government, and would have the 
same effects in draining the country 
as it is now considered to have. 
Any laws, therefore, made on this 
subject by the Irish Parliament, 
would be in a spirit hostile to free 
trade. That so shortsighted a 
policy could be adopted, would be 
a matter of surprise if the Home 
Rulers were not perpetually parad- 
ing their ignorance of the first 
maxims, the commonest truisms, of 
political economy. To them this 
science seems unknown. They ad- 
vance, as sound, doctrines which 
have long since not only been proved 
to be entirely false, but absolutely 
mischievous. We have not space 
here to enter into a discussion on 
the comparative merits of protec- 
tion and free trade, nor is any such 
discussion necessary. Experience 
testifies to the mischievous effects 
of the one, and to the vast benefits 
of the other ; experience, too, would 
soon teach Irish protectionists that 
the ‘protection policy which they 
had adopted was rapidly impover- 
ishing their country instead of en- 
riching it. 

Another evil mentioned in the 
last extract we have quoted, and 
one to remedy which is a spe- 
cial reason for demanding Home 
Rule, is absenteeism. There are few 
practices which have been more 
bitterly inveighed against. Evenin 
temperate assemblies the idea of an 
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absentee tax has been proposed ; but 
as absenteeism is one of the crying 
evils of Ireland, as it is looked upon 
as the main cause of Ireland’s 
poverty, and as any partial mea- 
sure would be only an imperfect 
remedy, very effectual steps would 
probably be adopted for its suppres- 
sion. Whilst we believe that ab- 
senteeism is in more ways than one 
disadvantageous tothe country, we 
are unable to see how it could be 
remedied except by some violent 
interference with the rights of pri- 
vate property. Yet we have ample 
reason to believe that the popular 
party in Ireland would not long 
tolerate a practice which they re- 
gard with such hatred. 

Another evil to be remedied is 
the tenure of land; and here all the 
deepest passions of the Irish pea- 
santry are involved: their cherish- 
ed traditions point to it as theirs, 
ancient prophecies have foretold its 
future restoration to them. Their 
aspirations are fixed upon this one 
object: they were defrauded of the 
land, usurpers possess it ; shall they 
not re-demand it when they are in a 
position todo so? The prospect of 
liberal legislation on this subject is 
the motive power of the Home Rule 
agitation ; by Home Rule they see 
the means of attaining their end, 
means which would be quickly 
made use of to attain it. The re- 
form to be satisfactory must be in 
accordance with popular ideas ; and 
as these ideas would be represented 
by a large majority in any Irish 
House of Commons, there can be no 
doubt that the land question would 
be quickly legislated for in a man- 
ner consonant with the wishes and 
interests of the Irish people. Those 
wishes have been sufficiently often 
and sufficiently clearly enunciated. 
The reduction of the landowners 
to mere annuitants would be the 
first step, the practical termination 
of these annuities the next. 

We have no wish whatever to 
impute unreasonably to a mythical 
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Irish Parliament a policy so sub- 
versive of order, so opposed to all 
moral laws, and so deeply fraught 
with evil. We take as grounds for 
our conjectures as to the probable 
policy of an Irish Parliament, the 
speeches of the Home Rulers and 
Nationalists. These may naturally 
be considered to afford an exposition 
of the tenets of the spokesmen and 
of the party to which they belong, 
nor can we be accused of any 
unfairness in thus treating their 
speeches. That we have under- 
stated rather than over-stated the 
popular views will be patent to any 
one who takes the trouble of refer- 
ing to the accounts of the popular 
meetings, of perusing the speeches 
delivered at them by the popular 
leaders, and of noticing the senti- 
ments which meet with most ap- 
proval., 

So far, then, for the material 
interests of the country. In 


measures affecting its other in- 
terests, namely, the social and moral 
welfare of the people, the guiding 


power would be the Irish Roman 
Catholic priesthood. People in this 
country are sufficiently familiar with 
the aims and policy of that Church, 
and its opposition to social progress, 
to enable them to estimate the pro- 
bability of a nation’s progress with 
such a hand at the helm. The con- 
stantly recurring declarations of the 
Head of that Church, and the con- 
duct of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in nearly every European country, 
do not leave us in the dark as to its 
objects. The increase of the power 
of the Church, the subordination of 
the State to the Church, the ex- 
clusive control not only over the 
education of the people, but over 
the people themselves, these are its 
first objects, and with a Parliament 
composed mainly of Roman Catholic 
Members these objects would sooner 
or later be carried into effect. 

Such, we believe, would be the 
nature and policy of an Irish Parlia- 
ment; and as a consideration as to 
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Treland’s future must form an 
essential element in helping us to 
arrive at a conclusion as to how to 
deal with the demand for Home 
Rule, an enquiry such as we have 
here made is necessary. 

In coming to a decision on the 
question of Home Rule, it must 
be borne in mind that Ireland is not 
united on this subject. This is a 
fact which would not need to be 
stated, but that it is not alone per- 
sistently questioned, but often di- 
rectly contradicted by those whose 
interest is to make it appear other- 
wise. Not alone have the Orange 
party, as we have before said, 
opposed themselves to this new agi- 
tation, but a very large portion of the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of the 
country are by no means inclined to 
favour it. Their property, their 
prosperity, and their interests are 
linked with the present form of 
government, and any change would 
but place them in a more disadvan- 
tageous and less secure position; in 
fact, the people who are opposed to 
the movement are those whose 
judgment is most entitled to our 
consideration, whose interests are 
of the most importance to the wel- 
fare of the country, and who them- 
selves constitute the most industrious 
and law-abiding portion of the com- 
munity. 

Nor is the statement so commonly 
made by Home Rulers true, that the 
different religious sects in Ireland 
have become so mutually tolerant 
that there would be no probability 
of their quarrelling with each other, 
nor, if Home Rule were granted, any 
danger of their coming to blows. 
It is true that there is more mutual 
toleration now than formerly, but it 
exists chiefly, if not solely, among 
the higher and moreeducated classes. 
Amongst the lower orders, especially 
in places where the two sects are in 
nearly equal numbers, the bitterest 
animosity exists between them. The 
constantly recurring party riots in 
the North of Ireland are undeniable 
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evidence of this. These originate 
from pure sectarian hatred. There 
is no principle to be fought for; 
neither party can by any possibility 
benefit anything by defeating the 
other ; no conceivable object can be 
gained ; and yet these disturbances 
annually occur: men are killed, pro- 
perty is destroyed, and these scenes 
of diminutive civil warfare are only 
prevented from becoming general by 
the strong arm of the law. 

It is simply the superincumbent 
weight of the British connection, 
and the powerful hand of a strong 
Executive Government, which pre- 
serves the peace in Ireland. That 
connection places out of the reach 
of Irishmen of either sect the pos- 
sibility of attaining that supre- 
macy which each is so eager to 
acquire, and it removes from their 
arbitrament those subjects which 
men regard with interest so vital as 
tomake them ready to sacrifice their 
property and their lives in the cause. 
Remove the weight of the British 
connection, transfer to an Irish 
Parliament the power of making 
laws, and at once the motive to 
peace is destroyed, the incentive to 
strife is given. Nor would that strife 
be long in coming. The very first 
measures of an Irish Parliament 
would deal with subjects a difference 
of opinion upon which has before this 
deluged countries with blood, and 
would have the same effect in 
Ireland. Firmly convinced that so 
disastrous a calamity would be the 
inevitable results of the restoration 
of a separate Legislature to Ireland, 
we are bound in the interests of 
peace and all its blessings positively 
to refuse the demand for Home 
Rule which a portion of the inhabit- 
ants of Ireland are now so loudly 
making. 

We differ entirely with the Home 
Rulers as to what is best for Ireland. 
— What! do we not know our own 
case much better than you can?’ 
they will impatiently exclaim. We 
answer, ‘No.’ Itis like a case in 
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which the patient imagines that 
some drug would cure him which 
the physician knows would be his 
destruction. 

We believe, and we have good 
reason for our belief, that Ireland’s 
interests will be best advanced by 
the peace and freedom which the 
present form of government affords. 
Our objects and those of the Home 
Rulers agree in this, that we both 
desire that Irishmen shall enjoy the 
fullest freedom—that we both wish 
to see Ireland prosperous, wealthy, 
and happy; but we have different 
ideas as to freedom, and different 
ideas as to how to attain the wished- 
for goal as regards those other 
objects. 

Home Rule will not increase 
Irish commerce, it will not develop 
her resources, it will not convert 
her into a manufacturing country. 
Thesegreat changes are only effected 
by industry, and industry can only 
exist where the people are able to 
follow their pursuits in peace, and 
where they have the guarantee that 
they will be permitted to reap the 
fruits of their industry. That peace 
is at least secured to them, and that 
guarantee exists under the present 
form of government. Protected 
from external violence, they can 
devote themselves to industrial pur- 
suits. It is our duty to protect 
them also from internal violence, 
which is more fatal to the welfare of 
acountry. Prosperity cannot exist 
except where peace exists. Capital 
shuns the shores where there is in- 
security, and dearly has Ireland al- 
ready paid for the successive popular 
agitations which have made her 
notorious. The very suspicion of 
danger drives the wealthy and in- 
dustrious inhabitants of a country 
to lands where undisturbed they 
can pursue that conduct which had 
they remained at home would have 
proved a blessing to their country ; 
and the very symptoms of disturb- 
ance in Ireland have not alone re- 
tarded her own sons raising her 
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from poverty, but have deterred 
others from bringing their wealth, 
talents, and industry to her aid. 
What Ireland wants is peace, even 
if it is only an enforced peace. Then 
shall we find men turning to industry, 
and as they increase in wealth so 
will they come to have a greater 
interest in the established order of 
things. That peace can alone be 
maintained by the present form of 
government, by a strong executive 
freely endowed with those powers 
which shall enable it to deal with 
all disturbers of the peace. The 
agitation for Home Rule, faint 
as is the prospect of Home Rule 
being gained, is acting injuriously 
on the material prosperity of the 
country. How much more in- 
jurious, indeed how utterly ruinous, 
the realisation of Home Rule would 
be, it is not difficult to conceive. 

That Irishmen would gain any- 
thing in freedom, or, more correctly 
speaking, in civil liberty, by Home 
Rule, is another proposition from 
which we dissent. The name of 
England and freedom are almost 
synonymous ; a Constitution such as 
England enjoys has been and is the 
goal to which all nations in their 
march to freedom are striving ; in 
no country is there greater personal 
liberty, in none is there such entire 
toleration of various religious and 
political creeds. What additional 
freedom Irishmen hope to obtain by 
Home Rule it is difficult to see. 
Exceptional laws are, we admit, in 
force in certain parts of the country, 
but this is because men have turned 
liberty into license, and they have 
only themselves to blame for the 
restrictions imposed on them. We 
have ever been ready to extend to 
Irishmen the same amount of civil 
liberty which we ourselves enjoy 
if lrishmen would not abuse it— 
more than that we cannot do. 

In coming to a conclusion stead- 
fastly to resist the demand for Home 
Rule, it becomes our duty to see 
that the charges brought against the 
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Imperial Parliament of neglecting 
Irish interests are enquired into; 
and where found to be based on 
fact, that a remedy shall be applied. 
Although we are not disposed to 
countenance an Irish Parliament 
such as existed from 1782 to 1800, 
or any single representative Irish 
assembly, we do not wish to be 
understood to say that legislation 
must be carried on exactly as it is 
at present. There is a good deal of 
truth in the statement that the 
Imperial Parliamentis overburdened 
with work : matters connected with 
all parts of the world have to be 
legislated for by it, the most intri- 
cate social problems and inter- 
national complications have to he 
solved by it, questions of world-wide 
importance come before it for settle- 
ment; yet with all this important 
business, itis hampered withrailway 
Bills, gas Bills, canal Bills, towns 
improvement Bills, and other matters 
of comparatively petty interest and 
purely local importance. Not un- 
naturally, therefore, many local 
interests suffer in the annual 
slaughter of innocents, Irish in- 
terests along with others. Public 
attention is being increasingly 
directed to this subject, and some 
remedial measure may soon be 
adopted. The Local Government 
Act was a step in this direction; 
but a greater step will have to be 
made before the desirable facilities 
are afforded tor legislation concern- 
ing local affairs. The present system 
of obtaining such legislation is ex- 
pensive, lengthy, and unsatisfactory. 
Irishmen correctly state that they 
are put to heavy expense by being 
obliged to proceed to London to do 
what could not alone be equally 
well, but more quickly and far more 
satisfactorily done on the spot ; but 
the hardship is felt also by Scotch- 
men and Englishmen, and any re- 
form must apply equally to all parts 
of the United Kingdom. 

To this extent it is desirable to 
accord Home Rule to Ireland; and 
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if the Eome Rule agitation effects 
this reform, good will have sprung 
from evil. Moreover, in carrying 
into effect a reform which shall 
relegate to the inhabitants of a 
locality the means of obtaining at 
home the legislation which they 
are at present obliged to go to 
Westminster for, we shall be re- 
moving all just grounds for com- 
plaint. 

But that this reform, however 
beneficial, would satisfy the present 
cry for Home Rule, is an idea which 
no one need for a moment entertain ; 
that we should make, however, the 
satisfaction of unreasonable Irish 
demands the object of our policy, 
especially where the granting of 
them could not fail to react dis- 
advantageously on the Empire at 
large, is another idea which can 
still less be entertained. This much 
is certain, that we cannot gain any- 
thing whatever by concession to 
the demand for the re-establishment 
of an Irish Parliament; we shall 
not advance one single step towards 
Imperial unity or consolidation of 
our power. Supposing even that 
we complied with Irish demands 
and gave Home Rule, we have not 
the faintest guarantee that we have 
then disposed of the Irish difficulty. 
The same tactics which are now to 
be pursued to compel us to grant 
Home Rule might be pursued again 
in the Imperial Parliament to compel 
us again to comply with some fresh 
Irish demand, nor would fresh de- 
mands cease until Ireland was a 
totally independent nation. And 
as regards the present, we believe 
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that in complying with the demand 
for Home Rule we should be opening 
the flood-gates of strife and blood- 
shed, and bringing ruin on the 
country united to us by the closest 
ties. 

We are, however, threatened now 
with conduct which is to force us to 
comply. But we need not pay 
much attention to such threats, A 
little plain speaking now may save 
an infinity of trouble hereafter. We 
will not be deterred from following 
a policy which we conceive to be the 
best and most just. Cost what it 
may, we must uphold that form 
of government which recognises 
and protects the rights of property, 
which places all religious sects on 
an equality—so far as equality can 
exist—which affords the freest 
scope for the utilisation of the 
natural wealth of the country, and 
which gives the greatest facilities 
for the intellectual and moral pro- 
gress of the people. We know that 
such a policy cannot but be unsatis- 
factory to either sect seeking for 
an ascendency, for under such a 
Government no ascendency would 
be possible. We know, too, that 
it would be distasteful to a large 
portion of the ‘Irish people,’ whose 
desires could thus never be realised ; 
but we are thoroughly convinced 
that such a policy, based as it is on 
principles of justice and toleration, 
must in the end be productive in 
Ireland of that peace and prosperity 
and mutual good will which it has 
of late been the object of high- 
minded Englishmen to establish 
and promote. 
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